









ADVERTISEMENTS 


MJ'hSliS. SOTTU, ELDU1!, & CO. 

Iltive the pleasuie to announce to then friends constituents, and the public 
generally, of oui Indian Presidencies and the Eastern Settlements, t* it 
they hive made manguncnts to carr) into execution a design which tl tv ha, e 
long contemplated, foi the Put lication of a I ORJ’NIGH TLA. JOURNAL, OF 
INILLLUjENCP *OR INDIA AND I ILL EAST , and tl cy tiust that 
the antecedents ot then L tin will be suth lent guxiantee tor the intelligence 
and hbtiahly with \ynch thc^undc. taking will be eaiL»*l out 

• * 

On the 9 ih oj Jnhj lull h pvlhshcd the Fu<t Xvntbu of 

“TtiE OVERLAND MAIL*” 

a r ORTNIGHTLY SUMMARY of INTELLIGENCE for INDIA 
and the EAST. 

/ ji I ft gaUti to India by >atk Mail t vm Mm miles 

Th^ '* OviR r vm W vu will l* 3 a bi-montld) cooij end um of intell gei et, 
compile l with i il Hi icu e to the wants ot ill clasps n tie Indian 
commumtv I f wl ontm in un^e < on? /< <.1 tin* fPi Ut*c il Events ot the 
p»st toitiuglt icoj iu* Militaiy ^ir Ji Ni jJ. Intelligence , a comprehensive 
(onuurcnl um \lnet*ty Aitielc, Utmost inhnstiig T n il Rep it- and 
an kbsti ict ot Spi rtmgJ^unS It ib |ioj ised, al o, t ■ 21 'e, in aiiuuon to 
occis on t ^[ccnl Reviews ot tlf most ir^p ituit New Woil s and in account 
if tli Pi \,i ess oi Science uni Vi i l i 1 II runt on aU the ncuceible Pub- 
h Umi s i tl e It iDn^ht, indashoitde i t liui ot New md IVlul Imen- 
t i , together wit i ilhiptu ot I ill i *i\ Yitistn, anil Sicnl Chit-chat, 
end udvingthe, imtent on-dit* and iautd _n s p cl loculi and the Cl d)s 
Ii mditton 1 1 these onlm ii} ici'uus I iPolitit.il, Mi it in, and Miscei- 
hnc »us Jouuitl, the “ 0\tui i\d M Vi i will be distinguished by the cnpi- 
oust t s mil ate ma-y of tint disruption of migmal intdli^rce affecting th© 
INDIAN SERA 1C 1 S ind ( onmuinit), which, although it docs not hi i its 
w^\ into the Encash Jouinils, is pc i h i^s ot more inteie&t an<i^ importance to 
the Iidnu roider thin in) othei desmption ot News 

NN it l i i viu of r» n deling the “ Oi J hi C\rf AT u L * in thi ^ aa V* 

) spe is is o rt ei table is possible to the community for jpfflflt it is compiled, 
Mr mis Sunn, Emilr, A to have secured th£ seXnces of a gentleman of 
l itwnl experience, both in India and in Lnghand, who is the Author of 
v \ ci il woiKs ot high t h uai lei and populauty on subpets connected with 
Indi n History and Filitn s, under whose superintendence the journal wilt 
be produced f 

Subsuiptioiis to the “Ov mr v\n Man, ’ including postages, will be twenty- 
foui shillings, oi Twelve Huptfes, pei annum, pa) able in udiance. 

Sublet iba v name* and remittances jnay be sent duect to 
MrssRs SMITH, ELDER, A CO, f>5, Corn hiil, London ,j 
Ot to ihev lhanch Fvm, 

s All TIT, T\YLOR, & CO, Bombay. 

London 'Cmnh'Ih Mgi h t 1855 . 



SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 

Imvo lli* KHtisfdution of intimating to thoir FRIENDS and CONST1TU ISN'T 8 ! »nd 
tlio Hi'MDERS of tli* \ll 1.1 TART and ClVIf, SJCRVIC'ES, that they have made 
arrangements for extending the scope of their business, by milling to it the vaiious 
branches of an 

EAST INDIA ARMY & GENERAL AGENCY. 

In making this announcement, S E ft Co , whilst lespcttfully soliciting the sup- 
port of their Friends and ( oiisLitucuts, and the Indian Community gcneiaily, for tins 
New Branch of thoir business, vontuio wiLli confidence to express % hope that they 
will not be less successful in aflfoidiug satisfaction to thoir Agency Constituents, than 
then bstonsive and i apidly— inci easing conospondonce justifies them in assuming 
that they have lutbei to given in othor dcpaitments. 


SMI I’ll, ELDER, ft Co^s East India and Ccnnnl Agency wtfll in future cornpiise— 
TILE xnOJVCTAjRY AIVD BJEPA«T.Tf I^T, 

For the Receipt and Remittance of all desci iptions of Pay, Pension, Fund Allow- 
ances, Purchases, and Sales of tiovei ninent ''took and other Set unties, and all othei 
kinds of Financial Ti a nsactious appertaining to this depat thiont 

S Jl ft Co will bo happy to act as Rankers for their Constituents, either in this 
counti y m abroad, and a fixed rate of intei est will be allowed on deposits under the 
% usual conditions. 

itfiE PERSOA U, AWFYCY B IIPARTM EYT. 

In this depot tmeut S E & Co will at all times have pleasure in giving their 
personal attention to Ihe wishes and lequirements of the r Constituents Their 
sei vices will bo available foi the clcaiance and transmission or win chousing of 
Passengers* B.igpa* _ :n living b> steamer ut Southampton or b^ sailing vessels ; and, 
when intimation I** pi iously given thorn, they will m.ike nil ltypiisite picpaiurion 
foi the reception of their Constituents on amval in England, and will scorn o for 
them tithcr tempouviy 01 peimanent house accommodation in Loudt lor the vicinity 
Tim ■ will also alToid evci y atteutioh to L.idn?V , .«nl Family i, who I'till, on landing, 

1 ■' i d lioni nil ti oublo and luronvor.ienoe , mid they will bo happy, if dcsned, 

»<■ >” . urn advice and assistance in effecting an angcinc!^ foi the education of the 
tii* •* > of thoir abramt Constituents. • • 

;•* l \C os Constituents pi occcd mg to India, either by Mnp oi the ovei land route, 
ni*iy have then bciths selei ted .in.l Iheir p issngca seemed, without tioublo 01 addi- 
tional clmi go , uud all needful inioi mation legal ding the oxpenbo and idativo ud 
vantages of the icspectivo loutcs will be avoided 

S, E ft Co w ill at all tint as bo happy to receive and despatch Letteis for their 
Constituents, whcthei in 1‘ ngl.md or in India ; and to forward rai<‘<*lsb\ the Over- 
land Route, oi undertake the Shipment of Goods \ in the Cape of Cloud II<»pe , and 
as small pat cels despatched l*y >S E & Co aie enclosed in large pa» leaves consigned 
to theii Agents, they are enabled to offer their Constituents the advantage of considei- 
able l eduction of expense ii» the transmission of such parcels 

v Tlifi MiPPIiY BEPA1IT31JCYT. 

For the execution of oideis for everv description of MILI 1’ARY APPOINTMENT S 
g W U tr ^ . r*:: * s y~ M K.sS SUPPLIES, including Wines. Piovisions, Plate, (Jl.iss, t lima, 
Ac, Arms, Accoutieiuv *3, Hand Insti urnents and Clothing and all kinds oi p< w.onal 
ler, unites** X * 

« U dei s entrusted to F E ft (’o for execution, wilt receive prompt nr.d caie f ul 
»'’,\ntion , and eveiv article supplied by them will bo selected with juCgmuut, fioni 
th* stocks ot the best manufactuieis, and with a duo 1 eg aid to economy 

TERMS. 

1 No Annual Subsoiption to the Agpncy is required, but Messrs Smith, 
Elder, and Co will consider thoir sei vices available to up their Constituents, ainoug 
whom will be included Subscribers to the ** OvKBi.Acrn Mail** 

2. Orders for goods, when requiied on credit, should be accompanied by 
satisfactoi y refeiences. * 1 

3 e|No commission will be charged on Regimental orders, and a discount will os 
allowed when they aie accompanied by i omittances. t 

4. No commission will be charged on the execution of orders from rnvate 
Individuals when accompanied by remittances, aud a discount will be allowed 
When orders from Piivate Individuals are not accompanied by remittances, a 
^commission will sometimes bechatgeA. 

London, Comhill, March , 1855. 



NORTH WESTERN BANK CfF INDIA. 

Registered under Act XLIII. of 1850. 




Head Office, No. 4 Council House Street , Calcutta : 

John O'Brien Tandy, Esq., Manager & Secretary. 

Branches . 

LoNDON.-r-Gresham House, Old Broad St : Robt.McKim, Esq., Agent. 
Mussoorie. — N. W. Pro\inees! Major Wm. Frceth, Agent. • 
Bombay. — No. 1, Forbes Street : Jos. Rich, Esq., Agent. 
Singapore. — No. J9, Mahicca Street : David Duff, Esq., Agent. 
rpiIE Bombay Branch of the NORTH- WESTER^ BANK OF INDIA 
JL makes Advances on the hypothecation of Company’s Paper, Bank 
Shares, Staple Goods aryl other appioved collateral security, and* conducts the 
ordinary business of a Banking Agnncy ir all its branches, including the sale 
and purchase of Government and other securities, upon the usual terms. 

Drafts granted on London, Calcutta, Mussoorie, Simla, Agra/Qelhi, Maerut, 
and other places. 

Floating Deposits afe received available on demand, and Money received at 
interest in accordance with the following 

/INTEREST DEPOSIT RULES: 

N imcly : — On all sums deposited for two months’ ^certain, and thereafter 
nqiumig t vo min tbs notice of withArswal, at yie rate of 3 per cent per annum. 

On all sums deposited for three months certain, and thereafter requiring 
three month',’ notice of wtthdr^wal. at the rate of 4- per cent per annum 

On all sums UupositeiUfor nine months certain, and thereafter requiring six. 
months’ notice of withdiaval, at the rate of 6 per cent per annum. 

The lutere&t on the abo\e deposits is compounded half yeaily, on 3uth 
June and 3Ut December, of each and every year, and is payable to Depositors 
upon presentation of the Deposit Receipt. The amount of Piincip.il together 
with the Interest can likewise be availed of without the required notice, if 
taken in the Bank’s Bills on London. 

The Bank reserves to itself the right of closing these Deposit Accounts or mo- 
difying the teims thereof on giving three ifiontlis’ notice of its intention to do so. 

The Agent is authorised to undertake the safe Custody of Government Paper, 
Bank Shaics and other Indian Stocks, Free of all ch n "d i a \v tfie 
Interest and Dividends on the same as they fall dfte oirthe folio winder ms: — 

Jf to be remitted through the Bank, without charge. 

If payment, to be made m India, a Commission is charged of 4 As. per Cent. 

On returning Government paper or Share Certiticates out 
of Safe Custody, or if sold on paying the proceeds of such sale 
in India, a Commission isacliarged of 4 As. perCent. 

On the sale of Government Paper or other Stock, the pro- 
ceeds whereof are to be remitted through the Bank, Free of charge. 

''The Bank likewise remits the Interest and Principal of fixed deposits ^rhen 
previously declared for transmission to England) at an Exchange of 1 Far- 
thing above tbe advertised rates of the day. J. RICH, Agent. 

No 1, Forbes’ Street, Fort, 

Bombay, Febmary, f!*55. 



LOKDON AND EXTERN BANKING CORPORATION. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Limiting the Liability of each Shareholder to the Pro- 
portionate Amount of his Shares in the Corporation. 

Subscribed Capital, £500.000 Paid tip Capital, £250.000 

HEAD OFFICE, 

36 Kiug William St*e«t, City, Loudon 4 

* Manager .— JOHN EDWaHD STEPHENS, Ksq 

Secretary —3 AMES BLACK, Esq 

Calcutta Branch— J MACKELLUl, Esq, .Manager ' 

\ if. D. TIJRNBULL, i«sq Sub-Manager 

Bombay Branch — JOHN JAMIESON, Esq Manager. 

„ C F BUR LAY, Esq Sub Manager 

The Directors Lave great pleasure in informing then* follow Shareholders in India, 
that they have procured a Royal Charter of I u corporation, conferring on the Bank 
the fullest powers, and enabling it to carry on evoiy description of Bunking business 
in London, as well as in the East Indies, and in the Eastern Colonies of the emphe 
London, 20thJanuary 1855. JOHN E STEPHENS, Manager 

BOMBAY BRANCH 

The Bombay Branch of this Corporation transacts business ofbtbe following terms — 

Interest allowed. , 

' 8 . 

(On Deposits ranging from Re 1 ,000 to I?s of ,000 ) 

Payable on demand P $ cfc. ^ - 1 Payable at 3 in *s notice ,.4 ^ ct $ an 

„ at 1 m *s notice. .3 6 Jp 

2 „ .. 3* . -,i 12 f „ >6 

The Interest on these deposits is paynblo half yearly ; viz. on 30th .Tune and 3 1st Dec 
Deposits may be wltlidiawu without the usual uotice. ty. taken in the Bank's Bills 
on London at the advertised rates of thq day. f • 

The sale und purchase of Stock negotiated, and Interest ^And Dividends leahzed 
Every fucility is offered by the Bank to Officers and pai tics in India, for the pur 
pose of enabling them to make periodical payments to parties in England, on their 
family or other accounts. 

No Cheques cashed nor money received under Rs 10 

Discount. 

On Government Bills .. ...... 7^ct.%lan On Pi ivate Bills at 2 months* lO^ct^an. 

On Puvato Bills at 15 days. . 8 „ 3 „ U „ 

1 month 9 

Private Bills secured by Government Paper will be discountedvat reduced rates 
Rebate on uncovered Bills is allowed vLv Government into only. 

Cash Credits. 

■^C?Taht^“on‘Tvu't*t | ri^ent or other approved Sccuiities, for sums ranging fiom 
Rs 5,000 to Rs 30, 0007^7 ajpi 9 per cent per annum respectively 

Exchange . 

Bills on London at 6 ms* st 2s 0$d/#K Bills on London at I m’s st 2s O^d.^pR. 

„ 3 „ 2s. 0}fi. „ „ 1 day's at 2s Od. ,, 

f ,, 2 2s 0|d „ r 

Commission. 

On the purchase or sale of Government or other Sccuv'ties, one quarter per cent 
on the amount Invested or realized, and on the collection of Bills payable In Bombay, 
one half per cent and postage. 

Shareholders have the option, c on giving timely notice, of receiving dividends at 
the i)uik in London, or ut any of the Agencies, free of charge, at the name time as 
Shareholders in each respective locality. 

The Bank grants Drafts on Calcutta, Agra, Simla, Delhi, fitc. 

lly Order of the Directors, 

JOHN JAMIESON, Manager , Bombay Branch. 

. 17, Church Street, Bombay, April, lfe55. c < 



LONDON AND EASTERN BANKInJ CORPORATION. 

R EFERRING to the Government Notification No, 6 ., dated Fort 
William, Financial Department, 24th January 1856, announcing 
the intention of Government to abolish the authority hitherto granted to 
the Government Agent at Fort William, ana to the Accountants General 
and the Sub-Treasurers at Fort Saint Geqgge and Bombay, to act ni 
Agents on behalf of Pioprietors of Government Securities, or Shares In 
the Capital Stock of the Banks of Bengal, Madras or Bombay respective- 
ly, the London and Eastern Banking Corporation will receive 
charge and undertake the safe custody of Government Paper, and Bank 
Shares from the Agent, and realize the Interest when due, and Divi- 
dends as declared, on the following terms : — # 

1. When the proceeds of Government Paper, and Bank Shares sold, 
or of Interest and Dividends realized, are remitted by the Bank’s drafts on 
the Head Office in TJSndon, or on the corresponding branch at Calcutta, 
no Commission will be chaiged. 

2. If otherwise paid, and when the Paper or Shares are deliveied^ 
over, the charge for Commission will be } percent. *• 

ft. The Bombay Agency of this Corporation will also receive remit- 
tances for investment m Government Securities, Bank of Bombay Shares, 
and ffthor Stock, #nd will negotiate the sale of the same, and chnige a 
commission of l*per cent • 

JOHN JAMIESON, 

• Manager, 

London and Eastern linking Corporation, Bombay Branch 

Bombay, Apnfr 48o 5. 


INDIA AND LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

fTMIE Scale of Premiums of this Company are now greatly reduced, mid 
JL the Lives of healthy persons, Civil or Military, in any part of the 
world, are assured at as low rates of Premium as can be taken consistently 
with peifect security. 

Extract from the Tables of Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of 
Rs. 1 000 or £ 100 at the Reduced IJates. 


•s 

Civilians. 

• 

Military - IThv ai. " 

* X 

% 

One 

Seven 

Whole 


One 

Seven 

Whole 

Age. 

Year. 

Years. 

Life. 

Age. 

Year. 

Years. 

Life. | 

% 


Its.’ 




1U. 

Bs. 


18 



27 

■ 

24 

26 

32 

25 



31 

25V 

28 

29 

36 

80 



34 


31 

32 

*39 ' 

35 

23 


38 

35 

34 

3G 

43 

40 

31 

33 

43 


37 

39 

47 

45 

35 

37 

-•= 

48 

45 

4 1 

43 

62 


Prospectuses and every requisite information obtained on application to the 
Agents of the Company. GREY & Co, 













EMPEROR Eli'E A88P RAKCE SOCIETY 

CAPITAL £100,000. IN SHARES OF £5 EACH. 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 7 & 8 Vic. Cap. 110. 

Offices . 

CANNON STREET WEST, LONDON. 

Bombay Agents. , 

DUNLOP & CO. 

The Policies issued ly^ the Society are absolutely • indisputable , 
are wef forfeited through the inatility of the assured to continue 
the payment of their premiums. 


Annual Premium for Assuring 1,000 Rupees, or one hundred 
Pounds Stei ling . 

WHOLE LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Age 

next 

Birth- 

day. 

Civil. 

Militaty and Naval 

With . 
Profits. • 

■ 


Without 
£ Profit*. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

11 s. f 

t * 

Us. 

18, 

38 

35 

41 * 

37 

20 

39 

35 

42 

88 

22 

40 

36 

43 

39 

24 

41 

37 

44 

40 

26 

42 

38 

45 

41 

28 

43 

39 

46 

42 

30 

44 

41 

47 

43 

32 

46 

42 , 

48 

44 

34 

47 

43 

60 

48 



45 

"52 

47 

33 

60 

40 

53 

49 

40 

*"62 

48 

65 

50 

42 

65 

50 

67 

62 

1 44 

67 

62 

60 

66 

/ 46 

60 1 

65 

02 

67 

48 

63 

67 

65 

00 

60 

60 

61 

C9 a 

63 

62 

70 

• 64 

73 

67 

• 64 

76 

* CD 

78 

71 

60* 

80 

74 

83 

76 

68 

80 

79 

89 

82 

00 

93 

85 

90 

88 


Prospectuses shewing the great Advantages of ‘this Company to be 
bad of the Agents. DUNLOP & Co. 







SPECIAL NOTICE. 

SECOND DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

The Directors of the Colonial Life Assurance Company beg to give notice 
that, in order to secure a right to participate to the extent of Five Years in the 
Piofits to be declared in 1859, application^ for Assurance must be lodged at 
one f the Agencies of tie Company on or before 25th May 185S. 

3Tf)e (Colonial Eife Assurance (KTompang. 

CAPITAL, — ONE MILLION StERLI^. 


GOVERNOR, 

The Right lion the Ear), of Elgin and Kincardine. 
Hemi- Ojjk c- ED l N BU IU5II, 5 GEORGE STRJ^T. _ 


BOMBAY. 

HOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

RICHARD* WILLIS, Esq., Merchant, of Messrs. Forbes & Co. 
HAMILTON BOS\»ELL GlLMUUR,*'.sq., Merchant, oi Messrs. Mar- 
tin, \'<IUIl^ A Co a 

\Y 1 LLIAM SCOTT, Esq. Merchant, of Messrs. Peel, Cassels, & Co. 
WILLIAM HANCOCK GREY, Esq, Meuliant, of Messrs G.S King A Co. 

Medical Adviser : — J. YCILL, Esq. 

Agents .— CARDWELL, PARSONS, & Co. 


DIVISION OF PROFITS 

The First luvcAigation and Division of Profits in this Company took place 
\t 25th Mav 1854, and the Addition t8 Policies was at the ia|e ot ±2 per cent, 
per annum otUevers’ionary Honus, as shown w the following •table, -the exam- 
pies being l\>licus ot XI, 000: 


Policy opwrnl befuie 

Original Sums 
Assured. 

* jr 

llouus Additions. 

ToW Sums 
Assured. 

25 th May 

1847, 

1848, 

it 1,000 
1,000 

£160 

140 

XI, 160 fl 
J,U0 


1840f 

i,ono 

120 

1,120 


1850, 

• 1,000 

100 

1.100 

»• 

1851, 

1,000 

00 

1,080 

» 

18V2, 

• 1,000 

• «« 

1,060 

»* 

1 11,53. 

1,000 

40 

1,040 

»» 

»* 

1854, 

1,000 

20 

1 1 ,0 ft 0 


'I he addition* to Policies of larger or smalleramount are in the same proportion. 

i he addition* to Divisions of Profits will be made evei y five years. 

- -- [Kate* 


Future Investigations — ---- 
The nwttwill take placet 26th May 10*0 



, ^.ATES OF PREMIUM. 

Moderate rates of Extra Premium are eftar jed for the E«t and West Indies* 
attd other places abroad. 

Persons Assured through the Indian Branch of the Company have permission to 
reside in any part of the woild, so long^as they continue to pay the original rate of 
Premium stipulated in their Policies. 

Persons Assured for the Whole Term of Life returning to Europe or otlier cli- 
mate considered equally healthy by the Directors, pay the reduced Premium ap- 
plicable to Europe, according to the Company’s published Hates (1’ablo No. II) 
commencing with the first Annual Premium duo after their arrival v i thin such 
limit*: hare been duly reported. 

No Expenses in connexion with obtaiuing Policies ; and all Medical F *s paid 
by the Company. 

Premiums may be paid, and Claims settled, fchrdugb the Agents of the* Compa- 
ny in India ,gg|L the Connies. 

From the eSt and nature of the business transacted by this Oompmy, the 
advantages afforded to Assurers, whether at home or abroad, cannot fail to bo vei y 
great. 

Agent* in Calcutta, Madras, Shanghae. Penang, and Manilla, Cevlon, Cape of 
Good Hope, Mauritius, and in every Town of importance in Biitibh .Ninth Amo- 
ricu, and iu the West Indies Correspondents in Australia. 

V * ' By onjer of the Directors, 

CA HD WELL, PA 1150 NS A CO. 

Agents and Secretaries to the Local Board at Bombay. 


THE */ BOMBAY' GAZETTE.” 

ThU Journal is published early i.i the Morning every week day 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


lor a vear in advance.... Rs 

Do' Do 

For half a year in advance 

Do. Do „ 

For three months in advance „ 

Po. Do. „ 

For ore month 


:»2 

72 Post free. 
28 

38 Post free. 

16 v 

21 Post f»co 
6 


THE BOMBAY GAZETTE OVERLAND SUMMARY 

/s published twice a Month — namely, on the departure of every Overland 
Mail for Europe. It consists of such Indian and oMier Eastern Intelligence 
as has transpired throughout the previous fortnight, and is known to be of 
general interest In Europe, including all important changes in the disposition 
•of the Company's several Services, Reports of the , Markets, Shipping, Register 
of Births, Deaths and Marriages, Ac. &c.. 

Annual Subscription, Rupees Taw, payable m advance . 



MESSRS. TREACHER & Co. 

Have received by Ships “ Lord Hardinge" and “Omar Pasha" 

and Overland . 

JEWELLERY. 

Standard Gold, Brilliant, Garnet, and Signet Rings. 

Necklet. Garnet and Pearls. • 

Do • Emeralds and Brilliant*. 1 Gold and Silver Watches. 
Bnlhdut Cross and Tye | Do. Do. Thimbles. 

THERMOMETERS AWD HYDROMETERS OF SORTS. 

Mathematical Instruments. 

Measuring Tapes (<iG feet) in solid leather cases. 

Pearl Do. • 

Gilt Letter Scales (English and Indian v \ eights.) 

BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED PRINTS. 

Baxter s Gems of the Great Exhibition. * 

Th» day Letore Maifiage. | Birds’ Nests. 

overlanjTtrunks. 

Enamelled T c-atfter Ti availing Bags. 

Ladies Com^mons. ^ ^ | Sjjonge Bags. 

LADIES’ ROSEWOOD DRESSING CASES (SILVER 
- •MOUNTED.) 

Gentlemen's Mahogany and Tiavelling Do. 

Mahogany and other Dressing Glasses. 

Lmies' Black Morocco Shoes. 

Children's Do Boots and Shoes. 

GLOVES. 

Ladies' and Gentlemen’s White, Straw, Light, and Dark Coloured Glove: 
Ladies Gauntlet/ and Gentlemen's Bu^k and Doe Skin Globes. 

Tubular arid other Neckties. 

Silk and India Rubber Braces. 

Elegant French Fans. 

Hair, Tooth, Shaving, and Nail Brushes. 

Clothes, Plate, Table and Billiard Table Do. 

Tortoise-shell Dressing Combs. 

J)j. Side, Back, and Tail do. 

Do. Pocket, ^nd Ivory Small Tooth Do. 

De Whisker Confts. 

Bostrukizon Curling Tongjs (German Silver.) 

PERFUMERY. 

15 y Jmbin ol Paris. 

STATIONERY. 

Letter and Note Papef, •suited to the new Postal Regulations-. 

Mourning do. do. I Drawing Pins, 

Blank Books of Sizes. | Gold Pens. 

Table Watch Stands, in Paper Mache. 



BRONZE STATUARY, 
SPECTACLES. 

Convex and Concave, in Gold and Steel. 


EYE GLASSES. 

In Gold and Tortoise Shell. a 

Pocket Magnifying Glasses in Mother O’ Pearl and Tortoise Shaft 
Bye Preservers, Wire and Glass. 

MAPPINGS CUTLERY. „ 

Sporting I^nives. — Pen Knives. — Sciosois in Cases (sets) 

whips. 

Gentlemen’s Turkey Riding Whips (Gold and Silver mounted ) 

Ladies do. do 

^idies Tyrijgs (Silver and Electro-plated.^ 

POWDER FLASKS. • 

Hard Soldered Bronfce, German Silver, with Patent Spring Tops 
Patent Double Shot Belts. 

Ho. Shot Pouched (Steel Springs ) 

Do. do. do. (German Silver, Lever.) 

IIATS. 

Ellwood’s Patent Air Chamber velvet Ilats. • 

Do. Extra Fine Velvet do. on Cork. 

Do. Patent Air (Drab) Felt Helmets. 

Do. Drab I'elt Hats, 

Cricket Bats, Balls, and Stumps, by Duke, Darke, and Clapshaw, 
Staunton’s Chess Boards and Men. 

Ivo$ Billiard Balls. | Spare Tips. 

r FILLERS. 

1 and 2 Gallons.— Syphon’ do. — Pocket do. do. 

V * TOBACCO. 

Taddy’s Superior Bird’s Eye and Shag Tobacco. — Honey Dew '(Cavendish.) 
MANILLA CHEROOTS.— No. 2 and 3. 

Superior Meerschaum Pipes and Bowls, (Plain and Silver mounted.) 
Cutty Pipes, loose & in Cases &c. &c. t 

A large stock of Messrs Cutler & Co.’s Wines always on hand. 

Superior Chemicals for Photographical purposes. * 

Photographic Likenesses, Views taken by Mr. T. Shepherd, Practical. 
Chemist and Photographist, at Messrs Treacher and Co’s Poona. 

Bombay , 15 th March , 1855. * 
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• SMITH ELDER .AND Co. LONDON, • 

AND 

• SMITH. TAYLOR AND Co. BOMBAY". 


<Ojr SKElorks of JLTv. Eltsin. — * * 

I. 

# THE STONES OF VENI&. 

Noil complete, in Three Volumes, Imperial with 53 Tuitcs and 
* numerals WoodcHts , drawntby the Author. 

Trice Rs. in embossed cloth , with top edge gilt. 

Elegantly bounJP in mortcco extra , Its. 125. 

Each Volume may be had separately in Clotii. 

Vol, J. The Foundations, with 21 Plates, price Rs. 20-4 

Vol. II. The Sea Stories, icith 20 Plates, price „ 20-4 

VoL III. The Fall, with 12 Plates, price „ 4t)~0 

'* This book is one wjwh, perhaps, no other man could have written, and one for which the 
world ought to be, and will be, thankful It is m*he highest degree eloquent* acute, stimulating 
to thought, and fertile in suggestion It shows a power of practical criticism which, when lined 
on a definite object, nothing absiud or evil can withstand and power of appreciation which has 
restored treasures of beauty to mankind It will, wo aro convinced, elevate taste ajid ratol.ecf, 
r.ii^c the tono of moral feoling, kindle benctolencc towards iqpn, and increase the love an I fear 
ii God limes. 

II. 

MODERN PAINTERS. 

Imp. Qvo. Yd. I. Fifth Edition , Rs. 11-4, doth. 

Vol. II. Third Edition, Rs. G-12, cloth. 

' ‘ Mr. Rnshm's will send the painter more than over to the study of nature ; will tram mui 

who have always mm delighted spectators of nature, to be also attentive observers. Om*cntics 
will learn to admire, and mere admirers will learn how to criticise ; thus a public w ill be 
« ducated,"— Blackuxod’s Magazine. 

\ 'V Tiib.Tiiird Volume in Preparation. 



nr. 

THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. 

WITH FOURTEEN ETCHINGS BY THE AUTHOR. 

Imperial 8 vo. Its. 13-4. 

“ By the ‘ Seven Lamps (^Architecture,’ we understand Mr Ruskin to moan the seven funda- 
mental and cardinal laws, the observance of and obedience to which arc indispensable to the 
architect, who uould deserve tho name The politician, the moralist, the divine, will find m it 
ample ^store of instructive matter, as well as the arti* t.'*— -Examiner. '* 

IV. 

LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE ANR PAINTING. 

WITH FIFTEEN PLATES DRAWN BY THE AUTHOR. 

Crown 8 vo., price Es. 5-8. . 

u Like all the Author’s writings, these Locturcs are full of originality, of oarnest thought, of 
manly protest against conventionalism, and of sound, healthy morality You may disagree with 
Rust in, if voji like, fntt it is impossible not to admire him. It is impossible for a thoughtful 
man to read his works without delight anl gratitude. £yer>body interested m art should ger 
these Lectures .”— Daily News. 


V. 

THE KIN,G OF THE GOLDEN RlVER. 

WITH 22 ILLUSTRATIONS B.T RlCHAlJD DOY tE. 

Price Rs. 1-12. ) 

“ Hus littlo fairy tale is by a master hand 'Tho story W a rbaming moral, and the writing 
is so excellent, that it would be hard to say which it will give the most pleasure to, the wry v> is« 
man or the very simple child ’’—Examiner. 


vr. 

EXAMPLES OF THE ARCHITECTURE of VENICE, Se- 
lect! and Drawn to Measurement from the Edifices, In Parts of Fo- 
lio Imperial size, each containing Five Plates, and a short Explanato- 
ry Text. Price Rs. 16.— Parts. One to Three are Published. Fifty 
India Proofs only are taken on Atlas Folio, price Rs. 32 each Part 

VII. 

THE OPENING OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE : Consider- 
ed in some of its relations to the Prospects of Art. 8vo. Price 
K 12 Annas. 

“An earnest and eloquent appeal for tho preservation of the ancient mouuments ct 
Gothic architecture .”— English Churchman 


VHI. 

PRE-..RAPH AELITISM. 8vo. Rs. 1-8, Sewed 

** tVe wish that thin pamphlet might be largely read by our art-paeons, and studied 
by OUT art-critics. There is much to bo collected from it which is very important to re- 
member.”— Guardian. 



IX. 

NOTES ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF SHEEPFOLDS. 
8 vo., 12 Annas. 


“ A pamphlet on the doctrine and discipline of the Church of Christ.' ’—Britannia. 


. Works of jg&t. Efjacketag. 

I. 

THE ROSE AND TII$ RING; Or, the History of Prince Giglio 
an3 Prince Bulfro. By Mr. M. A. Titmarsii. With 58 Cuts drawn 
by the Author. Price Its 3-12. 


We have not met with so good a Fairy Tale since Mr RnsXm’s , that was seriously, 
this is comically, poetical, *with no lack of quiet satire It is a most sensible* piece of non- 
sense — a thoroughly light-hearted and lively Chii*t&iA book, for boys and girls, old and 
young.*’— Alfienceum 

“ A book of broad fun, with here and there sly strokes of satire. The wisdom that* 
breathes from its pages is the wisdom that sounds, m a hearty laugh."— 


• II. 

LECTURES (JVf THE ENGLISH HUMOURISTS OF THE 
18tii CENTURY. By W. 51. Thackeray, Esq., Author of 
“ Esmonc^” “ Vanity Fair " The Newcomes,” &c. &c. Second 
Edition, revised By the Author. In One Volume, ciown 8vo, 
price Us. G-12. j 

“ What fine thmgvS the lecturWCbiHam ! What eloquent and subtle savings, what wise and 
earnest wi itmg » llow dohjjhtful are their turns of humour , with wha*i a touching effect, 
in the giaier passages, the genuine feeling of the naan comes out, and how vmdly the 
thoughts «iro painted, as it were, m graphic and characteristic words.’*— Examiner. 


nr. 

ESMOND. By W. M. Thackeray, Esq. Second Edition, 
3 Vols., crown 8vo, price Rs. 19-8. * 

“ Mr. Thackeray lAs solocted*far his hero a very noblo types of the cavalier softening into 
tho man of the eighteenth century, and for Ms heroine one of the sweetest women that 
over breathed from canvas or from book, since Raffaelle paintod and Shaft speare wrote The 
style is manly, clear, terse, and vigorous, reflecting Svery mood— pathetic, grave, or sarcastic 
—of tho writer. Sped ator. 

“In quiet nehnoss, * Esmond* much resembles the old ^writers, as it does also in weight 
of thought, jinoenty of purpose, and poetry of the heart and brain”— Fraser's Magazine 

IV. 

THE KICKLEBURYS ON THE RHINE. By Mr. M. A. 
Tjtmarsh. With 1 6 Cuts, Drawn by the Author. Price Rs. 3-4 
plain, and Rs. 4-12 coloured. 

A PORTRAIT OP W. M. THACKERAY, Esq. Engraved by 
Francis THLoll, from a Drawing by Samuel Laurence. • India 
Froofs, Rs. 32. Prints, Rs. 16. 



Sfflovtis Just yublistjfti. 


• * 

. In one Volume, demy too. Price Rs. 0. 

HISTORY OF THE SUPPRESSION OF INFANTICIDE 
IN WESTERN INl3lA. . 

i 

UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY. 

Including Notices of the Provinces and Tnbes iq which the practice 

has prevailed. 

_ By JOHN WILSON, D.D., F.R.S. 

HONORARY ^RESIDENT OF THE BOMBAY BRANCH OF THE ROYAL 
ASIATIC SOCIETY, AND MISSIONARY OF THE TREE CHURCH 
OF SCOTLAND. 

* t. 

IL 

MILITARY FORCES AND INSTITUTIONS 0 p GREAT 
BRITAIN. Their Constitution, Administration, and Government, 
Militai y and Civil. By H. Byerley Thom*4)N, Esq., Banister- 
at-law, Author of “ The Law* of Wtur^UitecJing Commerce and 
Shipping.” 8vo. Price. Rs. 9-8. 

in. 

FOUR YEARS AT TIIE COURT OF HENRY VIII. : 
Being a Selection of the Despatches of Sebastian Giustinian, 
Venetian Ambassador, 1615-1519. Translated by Rawdon Brown. 
Two Volumes, crown 8vo. Price Rs. 13-4. # v 

“ A work valuable alike to the Antiquary awl the Historian. As full of anecdotes as a biogra- 
phy, and as amusing as a novel Economist 

“ Nowhere is tliorc contained so minute a picture of the English court from 1515 to 1M9. and so 
exact an account ot (he European intrigues and alliances of that time, us are comprised in tin* 
correspondence . Tress 

“ These volumes aro delightful^aduig,”— Leader. n 

, IV - 
TIIE RUSSO-TUIIKISII CAMPAIGNS OF 1828-9: With 
an account of the present state of the Eastern Question. By Col. 
Chesney, R.A., D.C.L., F.R.S. Third Edition. Post 8vo, with 
Maps. Price Rs. 7-8. 

“ Colon*! thesnoy supplies us with fall information respecting this important period of Euio- 
pean History, and with an accurate description, from a military point of view, of the countries 
which form, at present, the theatre of war.”— Examiner, 

Colond Chesiwy’a work is one of great Interest, and is the best military aocount of thcs c 
campaigns that we have/'- Daily News 



V. 


THE LAWS OF WAR, 

Affecting Commerce and Shipping. 

By H BYERLEY THOMSON, Esq, B.A., Barrister at Law. 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 8vo. Price Rs. 3, boards. 


A MANUAL OF THE MERCANTILE LAW OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND, By Leone Levi, Esq., F.S.S. 
Author of “ The Commercial ‘Law of the World.” 1 vol. 8 vq. cloth, 
Rs. 7-8. 


vn. 


MEMORANDUMS MADE IN IRELAND. By Sir John 
Forbes, M.D., Author of “The Physician's Holiday.!^ Two sell, * 
Post 8vo. with Illustrations, price Rs.*13-4. 

• 

1 A complete handbook of t hr sister island If there he anv, who, knowing nothing of its 
omtaj'd poht jeil rendition, meditate i tour in Inland, the i leisure and profit to bo derived 
tiom the journey u ill M mmh enhanced by a careful btiUj of Dr Forbes's very sensible observa- 
tions *’ — *V « >nj tyartefty Review • 


JUVENILE DELfagtfJENCT. Two Essays which obtained 
the Piues offered.by Lady Noel Tty r on. By Micaiah Hill and 

C F. Cornwallis. One Volume, post 8vo, price Rs. 3-12. 

This volume is the best existing manual of the subject The first Essay may be said to com- 
pass the whole louivl of the subject, with its statist k s pruscutmg a manual of the standing facta 
and arguments The other is remarkable fora vigorous portraiture of the general causes of 
,uu?u»1p delinquency . and it has a novelty and force which throw a now light upon the subject/* 
— SpcrfatO) . 

• * IX. 

A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL THERAPEUTICS ; Considered 
chiefly with reference to Articles of the Materia Medica. By Ed- 
ward John Waring, M.R C.S., H.E.LC.S. One thick. Volume, 
Foolscap 8vo (755 pp.) Price Rs. 7-12 

“ A very useful work, giving, as briefly as possible, the opinions of the standard English writers, 
ou the Therapeutic employment of each articlo of the ‘ Materia Medica/ irurgidl 

R'lnvc • 


X. 

MODERN GERMAIJ MUSIC. By Henry F. Chorley, Esq. 
*Two Volumes, post 8vo. Price Rs. 13-4. 

“ Mr Chorley u a tourist with a purpose , lie travels as a pilgrim to tho shrines and dwelling 
places of tho art which he loves, and on which he here expatiates. He takes with him a power 
of appreciating all that is noble in art and worthy in the artist ; bat his Hero is Mendelssohn 
with whom ho Uvod on tcr^i of ultimate knowledge/'— Atheiwwn, 3 



BALDER. A Poem. By the Author of “ The Roman.” Se- 
cond Edition, with Preface by the Author. One Volume, crown 8vo, 
price Rs. 4-12 cloth. 

“ ‘ Balder’ is a tragic representation of genius without faith. Tho story of genius vanquished 
by miser) where it sinned— in the little world of home "—Xorth British Review 

XXI., 

SCHOOL EXPERIENCES OF A FAG AT A PUBLIC AND 

PRIVATE SCHOOL.' By Geo. Melly. post 8vo. Price Rs. 4,-8. 

( 

“ There is spirit, humour, and good feeling in th^narratUe .*’— Standaxi 
“ This Volume will be read with infinite relish • it is a capital description of School Life 
Sunday Tunes 


tooths of iftr. Hrigi) &)unt. 

" I. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT Reminis- 
cences of Friends and Contemporaries, 3 vols.^post 8vcfe Rs. 9-8. 

“ Tliese Volumes contain a personal recollection of tho literature and politics, as well as some 
of the most remarkable literary meu and politicians, of the last ftft'forears Spectator 


MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS. 3 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait, 
Rs. 7. 

“ A book for a parlour-window, for a summer’s eve, for a warm fireside, for a half-hour's lei- 
sure, for a whole day's luxury , in any and every possible shape a charming unnpuuou ’ — West- 
minster Review. 


in. 

IMAGINATION AND FANCY*. Clotli Rs. 3-4. 

“ The very essence of the sunniest qualities of tho English poets”— Adas. 


*■ IV. 

WIT AND HUMOUR. Cloth, Rs. 3-4. 

I 

“ a book at once exhilarating and suggestive,’*— •Athtnecum. 


V. 

A JAR OF HONEY FROM MOUNT HYRLA. Rs. 3-4. 

- VI. 

TABLE TALK. Cloth, Rs. 3-4. 

Precisely the book wo would take as a companion on the groen laue walk .”— Globs 

' s c' 



fRiss Kabanagfj’s Molts. 


r. 

GRACE LEE. By Julia Kavanagh, Author of “ Women of 
Christianity," “ Nathalie,” “ Daisy Burns," &c. Three Volume*, 
post 8vo. Its. 19-8. 

‘ . !i. 

WOMEN OP CHRISTIANITY, EXEMPLARY FOR PIETY 
AND CHARITY- By Jt/LiA Kavanagh. Post 8vo. with Portraits. 
Price Rs. 7-8, in embossed cloth, gilt edges. 

“ / more noble and dignified tribute *o the virtues of her sex we can scarcely imagine than 
this work, to which the "ifu*d guthoress has brought talents of no ordinary range, and, more than 
all, a spirit of eminent piety "—Church r>f England Qua, tnhr Rtvkv’ 


m. 

WOMAN IN FRANCE DURING THE 18th CEN'tORY.** By' 
Julia Kavanaohi. 2 vols. post 8vo., with Eight Portraits ; in em- 
bossed cloth, Rs. 9. 


“ Miss Kavanagh has Undertaken a delicate task, and she has performed it on the whole with 
discretion and Judgment* Her volumes may lie on any drawing-rooi# table without Scandal, and 
may bo lead by al! t.ft her youngest country j|onien without risk/’— Quarterly Review 


Matfea on Intrian ifcufyecte. 

I. 

THE ENGLISII IN WESTERN INDIA ; Being the Early 
History of the* Factory at Surat, of Bombay, &c By Philip Ander- 
son, A.M. 8vo, Rs. 4. 

44 Quaint, curious, and amusing, this volume descries, from old manuscripts and obseuro 
books, the life of Euglish morchants m an Indian factory. It contains fresh and amusing gossip, 
all bearing on events and characters of historical Importance "-•Af/ie/icrum. 

" A book of pymanent value ." — Guardian 


TIIE BHILSA TOPES ; Or, Buddhist Monuments of Central 
India. By Mapjor .Cunningham. One Volume, 8vo, Thirty-three 
Plates, price 18-12 as. 

41 Of the Topes opened In various^ arts of India, none have yielded so rich a harvest of important 
information as these of Bhilsa, opened by Major Cunningham and Lieut Maisey : and which am 
described, with an abundance of highly curious graphic illustrations, in this most intdfesting 
book — Examiner . 

" The work of Major Cunningham contains much that is original, and preserves tty results of 
very important investigations. The variety of representations in basrglef is unusually large. Not 
only are religious and military nageants, ceremonies and battles depleted, but domestic scenes of j 
highly interesting character "-fAthenatum, 



I 


% 


in. 


HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER THE TWO FIRST SOVE- 
REIGNS OF THE HOUSE OF TAIMUll : BABER ANI) 
HUMAYUN By William Erskine, Esq. 2 vola. 8vo. cloth, 
Rs 20. 


” Tiro work abounds in original incidents and anecdotes illustrative of the character and man- 
ners of the conquerors and conquered Mr JErskme’s History is not a mere skilful compilation, 
like most other Oriental Histones written by European scholars on the contrary, thu faithful 
andrhlgbly instructed Author derives his Information from the fountain heads of Persian. Tiir 
kiflh, and Indian story, with as much erudition, care, and fidelity as Gibbofl displayed in drawing 
his from tho ancient and modern languages of Europe.”— l*er. 

IV. 

TIIE LAND TAX OP INDIA, According to the 
Moohummadan Law. By Neil B. E. Batllte, Esq , Author of 
tho “ Moohuinmudan Law of Salt/’ &c. 8vo. Piico Rs. 3-12, 

11 Mr Bailllc may bo said to exhaust the subject of whir h he affords a complete elucidation, 
accurat^of lus ‘translation may be nnplii itly relied on ”■ — Press 
“ a complete account of the iMaiiomedan law of land-tax.”— Ectu wmxst. 

“ A learned and \ aluablc ticatist.” -Literary (ia-ette 

V. 

THE MOoilUMMUDAN LAW OF SALE, According to the Iluneefoca 
Code, selected and translated from the Oiigifial Arabic, with 
an Introduction and Explanatory Note^. By) Neil B. E. 
Baillie, Esq. Royal 8vo c , cloth, Us. 8-12. 

t VI. t 

THE MOOHUMMUDAN LAW OF INHERITANCE, Ac- 
coiding to Aboo Iluncefa and his followers. By Neil 13. E. 
Baillie, Esq. 8vo., cloth, Rs. 3-12 

vrr. 

MAP OF TIIE ISLAND OF BOMBAY, 

Executed in Lithography from a Plan by Major T. B v Jervis, late of 
• the Bombay Engineers. 

Mounted on Cloth , Prwe Rs. 1 — On Plate Paper , Rs. 2. 

On Plain Paper , 12 as. 

• # r VIII. 

.VIEW OF TIIE ISLAND AND HARBOUR OF BOMBAY, 
« Beautifully executed in Lithogiaphy, fiom a Drawing by W. A. Fallon. 

Price, Rs. 10. 

IX. 

CRAWFURD’S GRAMMAR AND DICTIONARY OF TIIE 
MALAY LANGUAGE. 2 vols 8vo. Rs. 22-8 cloth. 

u A book cf standard and oaduring \ aluo the best authority uow extant oil the subject of u mth 
it treats .” — Examimr 

• X. 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF £ASTE. By B. A. 
Irving, Esq One Volume, post 8vo, pii^ Its. 3-4, doth. 



THE INSURRECTION IN CHINA. By Dr. Yvan and M. 
Callery. With a Supplementary Account of the most Recent 
Events. By John Oxen ford. Third Edition , Enlarged. Post 
8vo., with Chinese Map and Portrait, Rs. 4-12, cloth. 

“ A carious book, giving a lucid account of the origin and progress of the civil war now ragt ag 

in China, dunging it down to tho present day Blackwood’s Magazine, 

11 The book can scarcely fail to And a curious and ^iterated public " — Athenaeum, 

“ An interesting publication, full of cuiiou* valuable matter '* — Examiner, * ** 

XII. * 

THE .CROSS AND THE DRAGON ; or, The Fortunes of 
Christianity in •China; with yotices ot the Secret Societies of the 
Chinese. By J. Kesson. One Volume, post 8vo, price Rs. a-12, 
cloth. 

“ A painstaking and conscientious book " — Spectator 
* A 'vory roadablo outline of the subject ” — Af/irnreu n 

xm. 

TIIOM ON STORMS IN THE .INDIAN OCE^N.^bvo! 
Its. 7-8, cloth. • 

* XIV. 

DR. ROYLE .£>X THE CULTURE AND COMMERCE OF 
COTTON /IN INDIA Bvo., cloth. Ra. lf-4. 

* % xv. • 

THE FIBROUS pA^NTS OF INDIA FITTED FOR COR- 
DAGE, CLOTHING *\ND *PATKK. By Dr J Forbes 
Hoyle. 8yo. ( Nearly Ready?) 

XVI. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE HIMALAYA. By 
Catt. Richard Stuaciiey, Bengal Engineers. One Volume, 8 vo, 
with numerous Illustiations. ( Nearly icady ) 


TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN ASSAM. By Capt. 
John Butler. One Volume, 8vo.,Vith Plates. 

XVIII. 

THE SBCOND BURMESE AVAR. A Narrative oir the 
Operations at Rangoon. By Lieut. William F. B. Laurie, 
Madias Artillery. Post 8io, with Map, Huns, and Views. Pried 
Rd. G-1J, cloth. 

“ A rapid narrative, in aoldieity stylo, of the warlike operations at Rangoon ° — Athenaeum 


XIX. 

PEGU: A Narrative of the Concluding bperations of the Second* 
Burmese War, being a Relation of the Events from August 1852, to 
the Conclusion of the War. By Lieut. W. B. Laurie, Madras 
Aitillery. One thick Volume, post 8vo, with numerous Thins and 
Vie ns. Price B syu -12, cloth. • 



on $fjotograpi)i). 

HUNT’S MANUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 4th edition, re- 

rised, post 8vo. - - - - - 3 12 

THORNTHWAITE’S GUIDE TO PHOTOGRAPHY, 8th 
edn. including the recent improvements in the CALOTYPE, 

• Daguerreotype, Collodion* Albumen, and mixed 
PAPER PROCESSES, with the Method of taking STEREO- 
SCOPIC PICTURES - .... 1 12 

BINGHAM’S PHOTOGENIC MANIPULATION, 2 Parts, 

complete, 18mo, cloth - - - - -112 

DEUMOTTE’S PRACTICE OP LITHOGRAPHY, new Edn. 3 0 

COLLINS’ HANDBOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHY, fcap sewed. 1 4 

£n313cH‘ii?$LAIN DIRECTIONS for obtaining Photographic 

Pictures upon Waxed and Albumenised Paper oi.d Glass, &c. 1 8 

HENNAH ON THE COLLODION PROCESS - - *0 12 

LE GRAY on the Waxed Paper Process - - 0 12 

LONG’S PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY — on Glass and Paper 0 12 


stereoscopes anti stereoscopic pictures, 

BREWSTER’S IMPROVED LENTICULAR OR REFRAC- 
TING STEREOSCOPE for the exhibition of Portraits, Archi- 
tectural subjects, still Life, groups of Statuary, &c ( &c. In 
Mahogany and Rosewood with«mounted Eye-pieces, Rs. 18 & Rs. 20 

DAGUERREOTYPE PICTUlfES FOR THE STEREO- 
SCOPE, ------- from Rs. 9 

CALOTYPE VIEWS ON PAPER tor Do. - 
TRANSPARENT ALBUMEN PICTURES ON GLASS r 


CO » 
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Art. I.— RUSKIN ON THE PRINCIPLES OP ART. 

• 

1 . + Modern Painters , ls£ and 2nd Volumes . 

2. The SenenJjauqys of Architecture . 

3. The S hones of \ r enicc , 3 +Vok. 

4. Pre-ll'tphadilism .* 

In 1843 appeared a work intitulccf “ Modem Painters,” which at- 
tracted \ cry general attention, and an unusually large force of hostile 
criticism. That work is the present first volume under that title. 

There are cases in which the violence and the number of hostile 
critics* are witnesses for no small force of truth in the subject of their 
attacks. Society docs not become violently excited every time that 
any one writes a rtiolibh book ; and the society of artists and art-critics 
is moved by the same general influences as the rest df the world. 

It was, at once, virtually acknowledged by all, that this one volume, 
written by a then comparatively obscure individual, could not be 
despised, that it contained a living force, w4ncli would grow if not 
destroyed i«. the germ. There were some, who, at once, recognized 
the general truth of Mr. Ruskin’s views ; there were many, who, more • 
hesitative, thought it not less likely that the principles of the work 
should be true, because at first they were everywhere spoken against. 
But, of course, the opponents were the most unhesitating, the most 
conspicuous, and the loudest. 

The work originated, its author tclls^ us, in indignation at the * 
shallow and false criticism of the periodicals of the day, on the works 
of Turner. It grew into an Essay on Landscape Painting, having 

* Since tlio greater pa#fc«f this article w.fs written we bare received Mr, Rus- 
kinV Lectures ou Architecture and Painting, 

VO].. 1. — NO. IT. 
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wj^sgeegi^l purpose of opening the eyes of this generation to the fact, 
ij^Turner it had, as he believed, the greatest Landscape Painter 
fliatiM world has seen, and that it knew him not to be such because 
it was blinded by a superstitious reverence for the older masters, 
amongst whom, the professed Landscape Painters, as lie believes, 
ware neither great nor good, and °\vas misled, by the scoring of ig- 
norant critics at truths which they could not apprehend. His pur- 
pose was. also to illustrate the superiority, in certain important res- 
pects, of the modern school of Landscape Painters over that of the 
1 7th century, which has been consecrated as affording the highest 
known, and almost the highest conceivable, development of the art. 
On this point he says : — 

M Tt is my purpose, therefore, believing that there are certain points of su- 
jBffioftty inftrfodern artists, and ^specially in one or two of their number, which 
have not yet been fully understood, except by those who are scarcely in a po- 
sition admitting the declaration of their conviction, toinltitute a close compari- 
son between the great works of ancient and modern landscape art, to raise, as 
far as possible, the deceptive veil of imaginary light through which we are ac- 
customed to gaze upon ^he patriarchal work, and to sho^ the real relations, 
whether favourable or otherwise, subsisting between jt and tfur own. I am 
fully aware that this is not„to b£ done lightly or rashly ; that it is the part of 
every one undertaking such a task, strictly to examine, with prolonged doubt 
and severe trial, every opinion in qny way ^ontpdy to the severe verdict of 
time, and to advance nothing which does not, at least, in his own conviction, 
rest on surer ground than mere feeling or taste. I have accordingly advanced 
nothing in the following pages but with accompanying demonstration, which 
may indeed be true or false, complete or conditional, but which can only be 
met on its own grounds, and can in no way be borne down or affected by 
mere authority of great names. Yet even then I should scarcely have ventur- 
ed to speak so decidedly as I have, but for my full conviction that we ought 
not to class the historical painters of the fifteenth, and landscape painters of 
the seventeenth centuries, together, under the general litl^ ol • Old Masters,’ 
as if they possessed any thing like corresponding rank in their respective walks 
of art. I feel assured that the principles on which they worked are totally op- 
posed, and that the landscape painters have been honoured only because they 
- exhibited in mechanical ayd technical qualities, some semblance of the manner 
m the nobler historical painters, whose principles of conception and composition 
they entirely reversed. The course of study which has led me ftverently to 
•the feet of Michael Angelo and Da Vinci, has alienated me gradually from 
Claude and Gaspar. I cannot, at the same timet do homage to power and pet- 
tiness-^ to the truth of consummate science, and the mannerism of undisciplined 
imagination. And let it be understood that whenever I'speak depreciatingly 
of the old masters as a body,* I refer to none of the historical painters, for 
whom 1 entertain a veneration* which, though, I hope, reasonable in its grounds, 
is almost superstitious in degree. Neither, unless he be particularly mentioned, 
do I*intend to include Nicholas Poussin, whose landscapes have a separate and 
elevated character, which renders it necessary to consider them apart from all 
others. Speaking generally of the elder masters, 1 refer only to Claude, Gaspar 
Poussin, Salvator Rosa, CVyp, Berg^em, Both, Ruysdael, Hnbbima, Teniers 
(in his landscapes), P. Potter, Cnnaletti, and the varies Van Somethings, and 
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Buck Somethings, more especially and malignantly those who have libelled the 
sea.*’* 

Treating the purposes of pictorial art as twofold — 1st / to induce 
in the spectator’s mind the faithful conception of any natural objects 
whatsoever,’ 2rully, the 4 expression and awakening of individual 
thoughfc’^-and pointing out that *altfiough the second is the highest 
aim, it can only be attained by means of the first, Mr- Ruskin 6n- 
dertakes, in the first instance, in this volume, to investigate * the 
claims t>f the schools of ancient and modem landscape to faithfulness 
in representing nature.’ 

We have not time or space to indicate, much less to ‘discuss, the 
accurate and comprehensive investigation by which Mr. Ruskin illus- 
trates his views. We must be content to assure our readers, that the 
mere statement of the purpose of the work can give inadequate con- 
ception of its interest. His comprehensive views render' £he Subject 
most interesting to#any thoughtful mind ; and we do rat believe that 
an ^prejudiced study of the work can fail to strengthen the moral 
feelings, and largely to develop the internal sources of delight from 
Landscape ar^^rVe will however quote the fisilowing extract, be- 
cause it expresses, inegreat measure, his Jdea of the main difference 
between the 17th century and modern schools. 

11 M. de Marmontel, goftvg int# a connoisseur's gallery, pretends to mis- 
take a flue Berghem foi*a window. This, he says, was affirmed by its pos- 
sessor to be- the greatest praise the picture had ever received- Such is in- 
deed the notion of art which is at the bottom of the veneration usually felt 
for the old landscape painters ; it is of course the palpable, first idea of igno- 
lance ; it is the only notion which people unacquainted with art can, by any 
possibility, have of its ends ; the only test by which people, unacquainted with 
nature, can pretend to form anything like a judgement of art. ft is strange, 
that, with the greajrhistorical painters of Italy before them, who bad broken 
so boldly and indignantly from the trammels of this notion, and shaken the 
very dust of it from their feet, the succeeding landscape painters should have 
wasted their fives in jugglery ; but so it is, and so it will be felt, the more we 
look into their works, that the deception. of the senses was the great and first 
end of all their art. To attain this, they paid deqp and serums attention to 
effects of ligjrt and tone, and to the exact degree of relief which materiel ob- 
jects take against light and atmosphere ; and sacrificing every other truth to 
these, not necessarily, but because they required no others for deception, they* 
Succeeded in rendering these particular facts with a fidelity and force which, in 
the pictures, which Ijavecome downto us uninjured, are os yet unequalled, and 
never can be surpassed, ffhey painted their foregrounds with laborious in* 
duatry, covering them with details so as to render them deceptive to the or- 
dinary eye, regardless of beauty or truth in the details themselves; they paint- 
ed their trees with careful attention to their pitch of shade .against fcht sky, * 
utterly regardless of all that is beautiful or essential in the anatomy of * their 
foliage and boughs ; they painted their distances with exquisite use of transpa- 
rent colors and aerial tone, thtally neglectful of all facts and forms which na- 

• **jlodetu raintcr,s,%ol. i, p. 4, 5. 
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lure uses such colors and tone to relieve and adorn. They had neither love of 
nature, nor feeling of her beauty; they looked for her coldest and most common 
place effects, because they were easiest to imitate ; and for her most vulgar 
forms, because they were most easily to be recognised by the untaught eyes of 
those whom alone they could hope to please ; they did it, like the Pharisee of 
old, to be seen of men, and they had their reward. They do deceive and delight 
the unpractised eye they will to all ages, as long ns their colours endure, 
be the standard of excellence with all, who, ignorant of nature, claim to be 
thought learned in art. And they will to all ages be, to those who have 
thorough love and knowledge of the creation which they libel, instructive proof 
ef the limited number and low character^ the truths Which are necessary, 
and the accumulated multitude of pure, broad, bold falsehoods which are ad- 
missible in pictures meant only to deceive. 

* * * y * 

u Modem landscape painters have looked at nature with totally different eyes ; 
seeking not what is easiest to imitate, but for what is most important to tell. 
Rejecting at once all idea of bena fide imitation, they think only of conveying 
their iiftpre&iim of nature into thp mind of the spectator. And there is, in con- 
sequence, a greater sum of valuable, essential, and impressive truths in the works 
of two or three AT our leading modern landscape painters, than in those of all 
the old masters put together, and of truth too, 'nearly linmixcd with definite 
or avoidable falsehood ; while the unimportant and feeble ‘truths of the old 
masters are choked with' a mass of perpetual defiance of titt i^ost authoritative 
laws of nature/** ^ * a 

Soon after appeared a second distinct work, although it appeared 
under the title of the second volume o£ “ Modern Painters.’* But 
for the connection with art generally, and so -with the subject of 
the first volume, the title is inappropriate, and calculated to mislead, 
and it can give no idea of the import of the work. In the preface 
to tlie second Edition, after alluding to the first volume as “ an en- 
deavour to investigate and arrange the facts of nature with scientific 
accuracy,” Mr. Buskin describes the purpose of the second volume 
as being “ to analyze and demonstrate the nature ’*of the emotions 
of the Beautiftd and the Sublime? to examine the particulars of every 
kind of scenery, and to bring to li^ht, as far as may be in my 
power, that faultless, ceaseless, inconceivable, inexhaustible loveli- 
ness which God has stamped upon all things, if, man will only 
receive them as he gives them.” The foregoing sufficiently illus- 
jrates the purpose of the second volume ; and that purpose is sought 
by a train of argument which leaves one at a loss, whether the logical 
and philosophical precision of the argument, the intuitive perception 
of principles, or the extraordinary command of language, be the more 
admirable. As we said above of the first volume, that it is calculated 
‘largely to develop the sources of delight in landscape art, much 
mom confidently do we assert the power of this volume largely to 
develop our delight in nature. We regard the, second volume of 
** Modem Painters” as Mr. Buskin's greatest work, llis other 
' - ", * Modern Painters, v^I, i. p. • 
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works we should feel competent, principally by the light of his own 
teaching, to criticise m detail, if such criticism were our purpose ; 
but, this volume we should probably be obliged to confess to be 
above our criticism. 

Although we attribute such excellence to the second volume of 
“ Modern 0 Painters,” we do not» suppose it to be the portion of 
Mr. Ruskin’s writings which will be most interesting to the largest 
number of persons. There are many reasons, which our subsequent 
remarks will indicate or suggest, for supposing that, his works on 
Architecture will have the widest interest. * 

“ The Seven Lamps of Architecture” is a treatise on the great 
principles which must be the life of all noble architecture, thereby to 
illustrate “ the moral function and end of art,” and “ to prove tbo 
share which it ought to have in the thoughts, and influence on the 
lives, of all of us.” The words wo have* thus quoted were stppfifedCy 
the author to the propose of the third volume of “ Modem Painters” 
which has not yet appeared ) but we can find no fitter to indicate 
the purpose of tlffc “ Seven Lamps of Architecture.” 

“ The Stone* o^Venice” has the same common purpose ; but that 
purjwso, and the special reform* which Mr. Ruskin desires to effect, 
are more completely developed. We therefore select this work for 
fuller notice, and shalfendeayour to illustrate, more particularly, the 
general purpose and interest of Mr. liuskiu’s writings therefrom. 

The two principal purposes of this work, are, 1st, to establish some 
true canons, by which good architecture of any time, andrn any style, 
may be distinguished from bad ; and, 2ndly, to expose the degrada- 
tion of all ait, and, especially, of architecture, which lie, believes to 
have resulted from the so-called re-naissance of classical art in the 
fifteenth century.** 

Venice is selected as being the architectural centre of the world, in 
which the Roman, Arab, and Lombard, or, in other words, the 
Classic, Byzantine, and Gothic Architecture met ; and also, because 
ho believes, that in Venice and the cities of North Italy, Gothic Ar- 
chitecture Attained its most perfect development, and in them also, 
the* Renaissance Architecture was exhibited in its greatest originality 
and splendour. We do not mean, by the foregoing statement, to 
imply that Ruskin considers that the pre-renaissance Architecture of 
North Italy expressed most frilly the peculiar Gothic spirit, but that, 
of All Architecture which may be included under the division of 
Gothic, this was of the highest excellence. J . , . * . . 

In making the foregoing statement wo raise the very, question', to 
answer which is one of the principal purposes of the wotk;— By what 
canons do we pronounce Architecture to be positively or relatively 
good or bad, of a hi£h(r or of a lower character; what degree of 
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reality is it possible that there be, in the assertion of comparative in- 
trinsic worth? We suppose it will scarcely be disputed, that Archi- 
tecture, like everything else, must be positively good or bad* in pro- 
portion as it fulfils or disappoints its purpose, and must be relatively 
good, that is, of a higher or lov^er character, in just relation to the 
dignity of that purpose. However *much we may overlook # in reality 
even that simple fundamental consideration, few will dispute it when 
stated. The principal difference of opinion will be in respect of what 
are the several purposes of Architecture, what tlteir relative* impor- 
tance to Architecture, and what their intrinsic dignity. In the first 
place it is necessary to remember, that it is not without reason that 
the word ‘ common' is used to signify inferiority, and that it is no 
peculiarity of Architecture that its least noble purpose is forced so 
immediately and prominently upon us, that we well nigh forget that it 
has any other. It is no peculiarity of Architecture that its highest 
function is often not by common eye discernible, and that, when 
manifested, it be an offence. ' • 

Of the most common purpose of Architecture thefre is no need to 
speak, save to note, \hat that purpose could be afcfcJinbrl without in- 
troducing one single element of “ art* into tluf work. The distinc- 
tive quality of architecture, which constitutes*^ an art, is the super- 
addition of something merely for # delight*i. e. ornamental construction, 
not superseding, but transcending what the mefet common use of the 
building demands. This seems hardly disputable ; and the inference 
can scarcely be avoided, that, presupposing an equal fitness for that 
inferior but immediate purpose which can be attained by judicious 
manufacture, one building or one style of Architecture is better than 
another, in so far as it gives more, or a higher kind of delight. We 
believe that the error of a large number of those Vho think about 
Architecture^ all, consists in tlfe hasty assumption that the kind of 
delight (excepting the effect s>f association, especially in relation to 
the uses of a building as in the case of churches) does not differ es- 
sentially between one Architecture and another ; but only diffors in 
respect of a few specific qualities of its cause, each Of Which quali- 
fies is a true source of delight, but commands a different amount of 
sympathy from different men, and the relative worth of which cannot 
satisfactorily be defined. This, though erroneous, « is not wholly un- 
founded. As sources of delight, symmetry, proportion, color, grace of 
form, or the expression empower, are not aitogetlier incapable of clas- 
* siti cation in respect of relative worth ; but not so that if one building 
delight one man by its proportions, and another, another man by its 
$olet, and a third by certain ornamental forms* we can, without fur- 
ther enquiry, classify tfie rolativ^ dignity of the delight, or of the 
Architecture which imparted it. This can onlf be determined by 
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ascertaining tlie nature and rank of the faculties of mind which aTe 
severally addressed. ~ , 

Architectural sources of delight may be classed as fourfold : 

1st. The expression of Power ; by means, principally, of size, 
quantity, and variety ; causing a corresponding sense of power at 
force. * 1 

2nd. The expression of Beauty ; by means of structuraland of^ 
namontal forms, and color ; causing a sense of 4 love. 

Xrd. The expression of Sublimity ; by means, principally, of gene^ 
ral structural form, size, contrasts of light and shade, and by other 
means, which would require a long treatise for emanation ; causing 
a sense of elevation of mind. 

4th. The expression of definite Poetic thought and feeling ; by 
means, principally, of sculpture ; causing corresponding pgejic fueling. 

Of these, the first, the expression of mere Power, in the sense of 
force or effort, addresses itself, we believe, to less elevated fkeulties 
of m kid, than do the others* The sense of this Power is probably 
the predominant impression received from great Architectural works, 
by uncultivated itwMs. The ^cond and third a&dress themselves to 
higher powers of min^, and, of course, uwidely different degrees, ac- 
cording to the development of the moral and aesthetic faculties of 
the architect. The fourth, it appears to us, must, in its highest de- 
velopment, address itself to the highest faculties of all. Whatever 
may be the difficulty of determining the relative value of two archi- 
tectural works, the decision must depend upon the degree and pro- 
portion in which each combines those several sources of delight. * 

That Architecture is one of the arts, no one will deny in theory, 
although it is constantly contradicted in practice, and by indirect 
toaching-*-thafc, ds an art, it is something different from, and higher 
than, engineering science— that the* essential quality is The superad- 
dition of qualities merely for delight — this, we believe, is admitted 
by most who think about architecture at aH ; but, that in its highest 
development, it is the expression of thought, *just as truly, * though 
not so evidently and directly, as is Poetry ; and that the comparative 
worth of two* schools of architecture is no more a matter of mere# 
opinion, and ho more incapable of demonstration, than the compa- 
rative worth of two ipinds, which in many cases is Os easy as in 
others it is difficult ; to this, three. Centuries of entire slavery to the 
five orders have blinded us. * # " ,vv 

Under the foregoing conception of the subject, we believe that * 
Mr. Ruslan’s views of the absolute superiority of Gothic bve^ ^ 
naissance classic -architecture, is capable otjjitU has received -from 
him, complete demonstration. # 

The question of tffe superiority of Gothic architecture is evidently 
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a different one from that of the positively civil characteristics, which 
Mr. Ruskin attributes to the renaissance art. 

It is sufficiently evident, that in the two questions, of relative 
worth of the several purposes of architecture, and of relative per- 
fection in fulfilment of those purposes, are included numerous other 
questions more technical in proportion as they arc more Wmndant, 
which must be considered, in establishing any true canons of archi- 
tectural criticism. Of these, the first volume of the u Stones ofyenico” 
treats, but in a manner free from all unnecessary* technicality, Rus- 
kin’s special purpose being to make architecture perfectly intelligible 
to any educated man. He says, “ I have utterly failed of mv purpose 
if I have not made all the essential parts df the essay intelligible to 
the least learned, and easy to the most desultory readers, who are 
likely to take interest in the matter at all.*’ 

The need of such an elementary exposition of the true principles 
of architecture cannot well be disputed. Whatever may be thought 
of the beauty or appropriateness of modern classical architecture, its 
received canons scarcely pretend to be founded any aesthetic 

principle, solely upon tradition amj precedent. The traditional 
teaching regarding classic £rt is gross empiricism and bigoted dog- 
matism, such as, let the intrinsic * value of thej&ubjoct matter be what 
it will, must be fatal to faith and liberty. 

Architecture, as ordinarily taught on the basis of the five orders, is 
little short of what may be best expressed by a not classical but good 
Gothic term. Humbug. And in relation to Gothic architecture, 
Pugin’s essay on the true principles of pointed architecture did most 
valuable service, but it was meagre, exclusive, and inaccurate ; and 
a comprehensive and accurate development, such the “ Stones of 
Venice” purports to lie, of the degree of essential truth which Pugin 
himself had apprehended, and the perception of which his essay 
awoke in so many minds, wa£ peculiarly needed to prevent the ex- 
travagance or bigotry to which the conceit of partial truth must 
tend. * 

The other and most principal purpose of the 48 Stones of Venice,” 
■is, as we said above, to illustrate the degradation of art generally and 
specially of architecture, which lie believes to have resulted from the 
renaissance of classic art in the fifteenth century. ' 

To understand such brief explanations, as we must offer, of Rus- 
m kin’s views, and their significance, it is necessary to bear ini mind a 
’few main facts and propositions. 

Ruskin asserts that “ the root of all that is greatest in Christian 
art was struck in tk^d^tecenth century fchait Gothic architecture 
attained the highest p^fction hitherto raanifi^tqd, about the close 
of that century ; that, at the end of the fourteenth century,* the cor- 
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raption, consequent on the false principles developed in the course of 
that century, began to be apparent ; that, in the earlier jwct qf the 
fifteenth century, the decay was rapid j and that, the papioft for 
classical forms, of all kinds, which was the consequence of thomCtr*'; , 


ordinary intellectual development of the latter part of the . $Aee*t|i, 
century fifiding its principal food m Greek ana Homan History and 



and Gothic art, the foregoing, will, probably, be accepted an simple 
in respect of Gothic architecture, vix. that poet perfect developX) 


was at the end of the thirteenth century ; that it begas to be debased 
at the mid of the fourteenth, and that the renaissance of Greek and 
Roman forms did extinguish and supersede it. ft will also we 
presume be accepted, as a simple fact, that, whether by mh:f3l<R^e%- 
sity or not, the renaissance architecture did lead, by traceable degra- 
dation, to eighteenth century* architecture, which, whether any Wp 
maintain to be groat or good, we know sot ; that, in this century, 
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falsehood could, ixyuc&ftecture, no farther so; that the old aumviog j 
Gothic buildings, princfpally, ys it happened, eodeciastlcal, reassert- 
ed their truth and power over the hearts of men. 

So much may be accepted as mere fact What Mr. ftualdn de- 
monstrates is, that the spirit of the age of the renaissance was morally 
antagonistic to sit, although that spirit was perforce subservient to the 
genius of that extraordinary generation, which saw the close of the 
fifteenth and thf qptisr portion of the sixteenth century— a genera- 
tion, which witnessed the deeds of Columbus and Cortes, which Wo 


Seventh Upon the thrones of Europe, and which urodu 
unparalleled brotherhood of Painters. Nevertheless, Mr, 
shews, that ©tide of science, and pride Ofsysteiu, w ere the chan 
tics of the classic spirit, and that, aaaucb, it was antagwnist 
art, but especially to Architecture, foy reasons which ifa t|a 
sently notice, >• ' 
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m«r were schools of thought, and the Utter of science ; and, as thought 
is both more valuable and mote essential to art than mere know- 
ledge, *0 ' the pre-MHUuseuwfr schools. are .more valuable than the 


Mx- Buskin fully admits the^wonderftd power of the early renais- 
sance artists. ThU- power did great things in >paBrting;u*d sculpture, 
but failed in architecture ; and the reason of.&i* » indicated in the 
following passage s— - 1 

“ r« the first, time since the (Ustruttion of Boms, the world bad seen in 
the work of the greatest artists of the fifteenth century,' in tbs tainting of 
GhirltaKbjo, Maiaceto, ftsftcia, ’FerwinO, PintuHocMe, dfid B&mi ; in 
the scnlptm* of Kao da Kettle, of ©hfateti wad Vetoeebi*,* perfection of 
, execution and Mines* of knowledge wh»h «a*t<aU,p**TWU* art into tbt shade, 
and which, being in the work of those men united with all that was great 
in fhn* ef tomer days, did indeed justify the utmost enthusiasm with which 
their effort* wtre, or could he, regarded. But wlfen this perfection hull once 
'Bren exhibited in anything, it was required in erery ttfnpi the World could no 
longer howstisfied with less exquisite e*ecuticn, er leu disciplined knowledge, 
the first thing that it demanded in all week was, that if thould he done mm 
consommStt and learned Way ; and men altogether forgot -that it was possible 
t* mrn&meto %hatwm owtewtltiKte, and to kitow-whst feat useless. Im- 
peratively reqtttringdsxtertty of *«h&, fttr fcriduei!$r (mm ttiook for ten- 
derness of fetftng a empfradidy watering ae mtWf-gk knowledge, they 
gradually forgot to ask for originality atthomdit fife* flftught and the feeling 
which they despised departed foomHhem, mid they ejeraleft. to felicitate them- 
saVes eta their small senatee and fheir west SngSnug. Tins la ihr ’history of 
*4ae first attack of the ItelthlWande upota the (rafale Sejuboli, aril of ha rapid 
molten more Mai sad immediate is wibittetnrs ttum in any other art, be- 
cause there the dsatand dbr perfeethm-waxlese reasonable, and less eensisteut 
With the capabilities of the workman ; being utterly opposed, to that rudeness 
«sr S a rs gS ae h on which, as we said shore, 'the nobility of fae elder schools in 
Mdstwtmdnde. ’But, inasmuch *« the 'lAnoraBead jWnre (blinded on some 
"Wf thOm e et betd«iteM«aatple» Of art, and headed hy-eemd of the greatest men 
^Ihstthowmid e*w***W, and aa.the ‘Gothic wi&*mfcieh they interfered was 
i and raWefeos, the first pppeanmoa hf£HS«tai*ia&ee feeling had the 
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hWnt, O-Wiby «xten8ed<%fttofcd&< Ri»fshf« thefim models or the new 
Sehs*|<t and wre» the whole of My na^ie atom, gentsaHy now knows as 


BnhamTnijCmMm: hnt wfflel feiled rfdofnt the same H 
MKmjwt wWarkteeTfdawret p e tfttttwi istber«ln not 'pelf 
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Moreover, the works of Greekancfc BobkHJ Pakters. “had not sur- 
vived like tire cl*»sU;arehitecttrrei a&#«W8eo«entIy, theexclasive 
admiration of classie forms had-neompamtively indirecteffeckt 
painting. But the peculiar spirit of system resulted in modem* 


great masters, k the substitutton*of then work) as miaUiald *g“ 
instead oi God's truth as exhibited kHkwwhSiWe do net! _ 
use tlie words ‘infallible guides.’ Sr Joshua Reynolds M^rs, .**1 would 
chiefly 'recommend* that, an implicit obedjo&ce, to the rt|*f of arf,’* 
(rules, be it obaestftl, notpriiu£ples) “ as established by tiSapractice 
of Che great, masters, should be exacted^ from the 5 .'yotsr^.WdKi» ; 
that those models- whfeh haver passed thrush thfe*«ff ibfodoB^Sj^ 
should be considered by them u perfect and mfcmmguidies." Tms 
is either degradfcgttlrt, or talking nonsense; I* arthave>^hiugQf 
divine in it,' if ft,be the expressionof theugM at all, tk& mSf W;$f 
imperfect and feUibb*meft . can -never afford a 
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It was in architecture that the- encore of the classic spirit found their 
fullest expression. The Gothic forms had lost their truth and spirit, 
and the superstitious and exclusive admiration of classic forms had 
full sway. And here we may appropriately notice an objection, 
which we have heard offered, that Buskin confines art to Sculpture, 
Printing, and Architecture ; but that Poetry and Music aie arts too, 
and how would his views of the renaissance influence on art apply 
to them? In the first place it is necessary to- define what there is 
common to all the arts, which is implied bv the term ‘-art’ as including 
all. All art is the expression of thought ; what distinctive pecu- 
liarity, ill the mode -of expressing thought, lucre the arts in common ? 
Simply, the expression of thought by language, whether of form, 
sound, or speech, transcending the language of ordinary life. This is 
evidently the simplest definition of poetry — the expression of thought 
by language beautified by ••ornaments of construction transcending 

. those used in ordinary speech. Perfectly consistent with this defi- 
nition is the wider sense in which we use the term ‘ poetry.’ Every 
one would feel the propriety of terming music the - poetry of sound, 
and sculpture and. printing the poetryof form jptu* frlour. But by 
what laws do we reach to nobler language ? <ia pasting from die 
ordinary and femihat speech, by wjsgt guides do we recognize a 
higher and a lower ? Doubtless, our, dejjght, birth in form and sound, 
is equally, although less evid^iiy in the latter rthan in. the former, de- 
termined by our experience of Goo’s works, h e. the forms and sounds 
of nature ; and in poetry proper, given the noble thought which is an 
essential of all art, whence do. we derive the harmonies and melodies 
of verse ? Surely, though more remotely, they are no less truly derived 
from the harmonies cam- melodies in the world around us- Thus 
what Buskin asserts of noble ornamentation, thatn/.isihe expression 
of man’s delight in God’s worke,*will bo found applicable to all art. 

If all art; be the expression of jhoBgbt by. noble language, whether 
of form* sound, colour, or speech, it is .to be expected that that art 
whieb mdst fully and directly answers the common purpose of ex- 
pression of thought should have the least formri character* and con- 

* versriy,ubd tint, consequents the classic spirit, in its pridfe of learn- 
ing, and love of system, should have influencc upon each art in just 
proportion ta ite capaWiity ^f being m«Se TOb^prviont to the exMWtton 
of science ami system* Sucl appeare^have bee® iheeaae.',,. Poetry 
proper, although - expressing folly the prevailing taste, escaped, 

* in great measure, from .the empirical dogmatism of the classical fashion. 
Not so the drama:* the classical spirit, festering on its more ( forma) 
character, long endeavoured tp subject it to the sorcallod unities of 
the G reck Drama. But in England the perfect Gothic spirit received 
the highest expression hitherto manifested in iho poetic and dramatic 
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form, in the pages of Shakespeare ; and the classic school assailed its 
living power in vain. The result was otherwise in France. Corneille 
and Racine completely subjected their works to the Greek models. 

We might similarly illustrate the proportionate influences of the 
classic spirit Upon music, painting! sculpture, and architecture, but 
it will be Evident that it would be in architecture, above other tuts, 
tliat such a spirit would find its most definite expression* 

Hence, Mr. Rudkin has a greater reform to effect in Architecture, 
than iff any other* art. lie believes as, haring learnt of him, 
do we — that tiro common notions about architecture is an ait, ate 
more fundamentally wrong, than about any other art. . The following' 
passage from the chapter on the nature of Gothic will indicatethe 
fundamental error. ■ 

“ It requires a strong effort of common sense to shake ourselves quit of all 
that we have been taught for the last two centuries, and to wake ’to" vUH per- 
ception of a truth, ju|t as simple ami certain ua jt is new ; that, great art, 
whether expressing itself in words, colour, or stones, does not say the. same 
tliing^iver and over again ; that* the merit of architectural, as of every other 
art, consists in its Arihg new and different things*; that to repeat iCJof is no 
more a characterise efigrenius in’ marble then it is of gCfciui in print, and that 
we may, without offenomg any !»-#» of good taste, req uira of an architect, as 
we do of a novelist, that hp should bo not only correct but entertaining. 

“ Yet all this is true, aad self-evident ; only biddeh (rdm us, a* many 
other self-evident things are, by false Reaching. Nothing it a gmat work 
of art, for the produetion of which ‘either rules or models tan. be 
given. Exactly so far as architecture works on known rules, snd from 
given models, it is not an art, but a manufacture ; and it is, of the two pro- 
cedures, rather less rational (because more easy) to copy capitals or mouldings 
from Phidias, and’ call ourselves architects, than to copy heads and hands from 
Titian, and call ourselves painters.** . ' ' 

Moreover, therqr la another reason why a reform is more neededin 
architecture %tn in any other art, or, at least, why it should be of 
wider, if not higher, importance. Wd have all more perebnaliiiterest 
in it. If our neighours write bad poetty, or draw bad printings, 
we aro not obliged cobrianriy to jfead" the one or contemplate the 
other. Rut there is no escape frcnfiarchitectufle. — The positive effect, 
upon the European mind, of the base architecture of the bightgenth 
century, is, probably, for greater than we imagine. But, ifarchitec- • 
turo be truly an art, and, consequently, the essential element . thereof 
be, not the enginedring^sciettce of construction, bat - rim* expression 
of though#, Iji ndhloltthgtisge of form and colour, and be, in very 
truth, an exhibition, of man’s delight in God’s work » who shall esti- 
mato the negative effect of modern domestic architecture, the loss, ’ 
especially to the multitude who seldom stir beyond the precincts of 
our great European cities, of all the stirrings of Occult sympathies 
$ Stones cf Venice, »rol. iU. p. 174. 
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with beauty and truth; of the suggestions, however faint, of faith* and 
hope acid love, of the witness for our inheritance of the past, and for 
our lifts in* the future, of which a noble school of architecture is con 4 - 
cervably capable*? 

Amongst the most interesting of the particular subjects which 
Mr. Ruskin discusses, is that of'colour. His views a ft startling, 
but, we believe, that they will throw light upon the previously 
unconscious experience of many which will reflect at least a partial 
witness for their truth. But we <;ould not impart a just conception 
of his views on this subject without extracting more largely from 
his writings than spactf permits. 

There is one portion of Buskin's teaching as* respects art, which is 
of the deepest and widest interest. It has relation to the very 
foundations of society* and is of great import to every class of people 
in Europe. The fact; that,^n the pre-renaissance period, the work- 
men were severally artists, is capable of the most irrefragable proof. 
But the significance of that fact, and of its reverse in the past renais- 
sance period, has scarcely, so far as we are await;, been indicated, 
with any dear apprehension thereof, by any brtrfohh Ruskin. We 
must extract at some length one passage on tms subject, to give our 
readers a full conception of his views : « 

M Of Servile OThament, the principal Schools are the Greek, Ninevite, and 
Egyptian ; but their servility is of different kinds. The Greek master- work- 
man was far advanced in knowledge and power above the Assyrian or 
Egyptian. Neither he nor those for whom he worked' could endure the appear- 
ance of imperfection in anything ; and, therefore, what ornament he appointed 
to be done by those beneath him was comp$ed of mere geometrical forms, — 
balls; ridges, and perfectly symmetrical foliage,— which could be executed with 
absolute precision by line and rule, and were as perfect in their way when 
completed, as his own figure sculpture. The Assyrian and %yptian, on the 
contrary, less^cognixant of accurate form in anything, were content to allow 
their figute sculpture tobO executed by inferior workmen, but lowered the 
method of its treatment to a standard which every workman could reach, and 
then trained him by discipline so rigid, that there was no chance of his falling 
beneath*the standard appoint* ! The Greek gave to the lower workman no 
subject which he could not perfectly execute. The Assyrian gave him subjects 
which he could only execute imperfectly, but fixed a legal standard for his im- 
1 perfection. The workman was, in both systems, a slave. 

“ Bat in the medieval, or especially Christian, system of ornament, this 
’ slavery if done away with altogether, Christianity paving recognised, in small 
things, as well os great, the individual value of every soul. But it not only 
recognizes its virtue ; ft confesses its imperfection, in only bestowing dignity 
upon the acknowledgment of *unworthiness. That admission of lost power and 
fallen nature, which the Greek or Ninevite felt to bf intensely painful, and 
as far as might be altogether refused, the Christian makes daily and hourly, 
Contemplating the fact of it without fear, as tending, in the end, to God's 
greater glory. Therefore, to every spirit which Christianity summons to her 
service herexhortatiou is ; Do whit you can, and confess frankly what you are 
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unable to do; neither let your effort be shortened for fear of shame. And it is, 
perhaps, the principal admirableness of the Gothic Schools of architecture* that 
they thus receive the results of the labour of inferior minds * and out of frag- 
ments fulPof imperfection, and betraying that imperfection in every touch, 
indulgently raise up a stately and unaccusable whole. 

“ But the modern English mind has thij much in common with that of the 
Greek, that? it intensely desires, in all things, the utmost completion or perfec- 
tion compatible with their nature. This is a noble character in the abstract, 
but becomes ignoble when it causes us to forget the relative dignities of that 
nature ifcylf, and to prefer the perfectness of the lower nature to the^ imperfec- 
tion of the higher ; not considering that as, judged by such a rule, all the 
brute animals would be preferable to man, because more perfect in their 
functions and kind, and yet are always held inferior to him, so also in the 
works of man, those which arc more perfect iri their kind are always .inferior 
to those which arc, in their nature, liable to more faults and shortcomings. 
For the finer the nature, the more flaws it will show through the clearness 
o it ; and it is a law of this universe, that the best things shall be seld omest 
seen in their best form. The wild grass grows well end strongly, one year 
with another but tbc^ wheat is, according to the greater nobleness of its 
nature, liable to the bitterer blight. And therefore, while in all things that 
we *<&, or do, we arc to desire perfection, and strive for it, we are never- 
theless not to set tlft menner thing, in its narrow accomplishment, above the 
nobler thing, in i& mighty progress; not to esteem smooth minuteness above 
shattered majesty ; not so prefer clean victory to honourable defeat ; not to 
lower the level of our aim,, that we may the more surely enjoy the complacency 
of success. But, above &U, in our dealings with the souls of other men, we 
arc to take care how we check, by severe Te<pmemeufc or narrow caution, effects 
winch might otherwise lead to a noble issue ; and, still more, how we withhold 
our admiration .from great excellences, because „ they are mingled with rough 
faults. Now in the make and nature of every man, however rude or simple, 
we employ in manual labour, there are some powers for better things ; some 
tardy imagination, torpid capacity of emotion, tottering steps of thought, there 
are, even at the worst ; and in most cases it is all our own fault that they are 
tardy or torpid. But they cannot be strengthened, unless we are content to 
take them in tl^ir feebleness, and unless we prize and honour them in their 
imperfection above the best and most perfect manual skill. And this is what 
we have to do with all our labourers ; to look, for the though Uhl part of them* 
and get that oftt of them, whatever we lose fefr it* whatever faults and .errors 
we are obliged to take with it .For the best that is in them cannot manifest 
itself, but in company with much error. , Understand this clearly. Ecu can 
teach amai^todraw a straight line, and to cut one; to strike a curved line, 
and to carve it ; and to copy and carve any number of given lines or forms, 
with admirable speed and perfect^predsion ; and you Audhis work perfect of its 
kind : but if you ask him to think about any of those, forms, to consider if he 
cannot find any better in hiapwa head,, he stops ; his execution becomes hesi- 
tating *, he thinks, and ten to one he thinkr wrong ; ten to oiiehe makes a mis- 
take in the first touch he gives to his work as a thinking' being. But you 
have made a man of him for all that. lie. w$r only a machine before* an 
animated tool. - * - a 

*' And observe, you are put to stern choice in this matter; you must either 
make a tool of the creature, or a man of him. You cannot make both ; men 
were not intended to work with the accufticy of toots, to be precise and 
perfect in all their action^ If you will have that precision out of them, and 
make theirtingers measure degrees like cog-wheels, and their agms strike 
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curves like compasses, you must unhnmanizc them. All the energy of their 
spirits must be given to make cogs and compasses of themselves. All their 
attention and strength must go to the accomplishment of the mean act. The 
eye of the soul mustbe bent upon the finger-point, and the soul's force must fill 
all the invisible nerves that guide it, ten hours a day, that it may not err from 
its steely precision, and so soul and sight be worn away, and the whole human 
being be lost at last — a heap of sawdust, so far as its intellectual Work in this 
world is concerned ; saved only by its heart, which cannot go into the form of 
cogs and compasses, but expands, alter the ten hours are over, into fireside 
humanity.*' On the other hand, if you will make 9 man of the. working 
creature,’ you cannot make a tool. Letliim but begin to imagine, to think, to 
try to do anything worth doing, and the engine-turned precision is lost at 
once. Out come all his roughness, all his dullness, all his incapability ; shame 
upon shame, failure upon failure, pause after pause ; but out comes the whole 
majesty of bifti also ; and we know the height of it only, when we see the 
clouds settling upon him. And whether the clouds be bright or dark there 
will ttfygpvpfigu ration behind and within them. 

u And now, reader, look round this English room of yours, about which you 
have been proud so often, because the work of it was s« good and strong, and 
the ornaments of it so finished. Examine again all those accurate mouldings, 
and perfect polishings, and unerring adjustments of the Reasoned wool? and 
tempered atceh Man^ a time you have exulted over them, and thought how 
great England was, because her slightest wgrk was don**So tlibroughly. Alas ! 
if read rightty, these perfectnesses are signs of a slavery in our England a 
thousand times more bitter and more degrading lhan that of the scourged 
African, or helot Greek. Men may be beaten, chained, tormented, yoked like, 
cattle, slaughtered like Summer flies, and yet remain in one sense, and the 
best sense, free. Bat to smother their souls within them, to blight and hew 
into .rotting pollards the suckling brunch** of their human intelligence, to 
make the flesh and skin which, alter the worm's work on it, is to see God, 
into leathern thongs to yoke machinery with,— this it is to be slave masters 
indeed ; and there might be more freedom in England, though her feudal 
lords' tightest word were worth men's lives, and though the blood of the 
vexed husbandman dropped in the furrows of her field^ than there is while 
the animation of her multitudes is sent like Axel to faed the factory smoke, and 
the strength of them is given daily to be wasted into the fineness of a web, or 
racked into the exactness of a tine. 

“ And, on the other band, gb forth again to gaze upon the eld Cathedral 
front, where you have smiled so often at the fantastic ignorance of the hid sculp- 
tors : examine once more those ugly goblins, and formless monsters, and stern 
statues, motionless and rigid ; but do not mock at them, far they+ar e signs of 
the life and liberty of every workman who struck the stone ; a freedom 
of thought, and rank in scale of being, such as no laws, no characters, no 
charters, can seeur* $ butwhich it must be the first aim of all Europe at this 
day to regain for herchUdren. ,< > , , < t( 

“ Let me not be thought to ipeakwiJdly or extravagantly, It is verily this 
degradation of the operative into a Machine whic|, more than any other evil of 
the times, is leading the mass of the nations everywhere, into vain, incoherent, 
destructive struggling far a freedom of which they cannot explain the nature to 
themselves. Their universal outcry against wealth, and against nobility, is 
npt farced from them either by the pressure of famine, or the sting of mortified 
pride. These do much, and have' done much. In all ages ; but the foundations 
of society were never yet shaken ns ihey are it this# day. It is not that men 
are ill fad, hut that they hare ho pleasure ili the went by which they make 
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Mu»ir broad, and tborofose look tn wealth as the only means of pleasure. It is 
not that men arc pained by the scorn of the upper classes, but they cannot 
endme their own , for they feel that the kind ot labour to which they arc con- 
demned is i only a dort lading one, and makes them less than men , never had 
the upper classes -o much sympathy with the lower, or chanty for them, as 
tiny ' ive at this day, and vet never were they so much hated by them ; for, 
of old, the Separation between the linblft and the poor whs merely a wall built 
by law , now it is a ventiblo dithuence in level of standing, a precipice between 
upp* r and lower giounds in the field of humanity, and there is pestilential air 
.it the bottom of it. I know not if a day is ever to come when the* nature of 
light freedom will be understood, and wht$n men will see that to obey another 
m< n, to labour for him, yield levcienoe to him or to his place, is not slavery. 
It is often the host kind of libeity, — liberty from care The man who says to 
one, ‘Go, arid lie goctli, and to another, Come, mu ne comoth,' has, in nuist cases, 
nmie sense of icstruiut and difficulty than the man who obeys him. The 
movements of the one aie hindered by the burden on his shoulder ; of the 
other, In the bridle on his lips ; there is no way by winch the burden may be 
lightened, but we need not buffer from the biiifle if we do not champ UPTr. To 
yield leverence t«» another, to hold ourselves and our lives at Ins disposal, is 
not shivery, olten it is the noblest stale in wlmli a man can live in this world; 

■ ih wc 4*. indeed, a letcrenro which 1 $ servile, that is to say, irrational selfish: 
but there is also mdfie leveienco, that is to sny, reasonable and loving ; and a 
man is never so iirfblc'twwhcn lie is reverent in this kind ; even if the feeling 
pass the bounds of mere reason, so tlat it be living, a man is raised by it. 
Winch had, m reality, mf^t of the serf nature in lam — the Irish peasant who 
v. as lying m wait yesterday for lus landlord, with his musket niuzrle thrust 
tlftough the ragged hedge ; or that old mow tain servant, who 200 years ago, 
at Inveikeitlnng, gave up # liis own life, and the lives of his seven sons, for his 
chief? -as each fell, calling forth his brother to the death, * Another for 
lUctoi.* And therefore, in all ages and all countries, tevercnce h,» been paid 
and sacrifice made by men to each other, not only without complaint, but re- 
joicingly ; and famine, and peril, ami sword, and all evil, and all shame, have 
been borne willingly in the causes of masters and kings ; for all these gifts of 
the heart ennobled thepmen who gave, not less than the men who received 
them, and nature prompted, and trod rewarded the sacrifice. Hut to feel their 
souls withering within them, unthanked, find their whole being sunk into 
an un recognized abyss, to be counted otf into a heap of Mechanism, numbered 
witli its wheels, and weighed with its hammer Strokes ; this, nature bade not, — 
this, God blesses not, — this, humanity for no long time is able to endlire/’ — 
‘‘Stones of Venice,” vol. n. pp. 1 58-10 k • w 

The fundamental conviction, on which the reformation of archi- 
tecture, wliich Mr. Ruskin preaches, if based, is, that, to use the 
words of Trench, “ the word of the CWs had need, as a mighty 
leaven, to penetrate tlyrough every interstice of society, leavening 
language and laws, and literature, and institutions, and maimers. 
For it was not merely that at that change the world changed its reli- 
gion, hut in that change implied the transformation, little bv little, of 
every thing besides, every thing else had to reconstruct itself afresh/' 
Ruskin offers the evidence that art, umjer the influence of Christi- 
anity, was so transformed, and did reconstruct itself afresh, and that 
an architecture wad developed, the distinctive character of which 

VOb i —no 11. t 
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had exact analogy with the distinctive character of Christian- 
ity ; that, consequently, the return to the classical architecture, 
which, in its time and place, had been good, was a return to that, 
which, in the light of Christianity, was absolutely bad ; and that the 
return w'as coincident with a remarkable spread of infidelity, of which 
it was the legitimate expression, and was attended with evil conse- 
quences, not inherent in the classical architecture itself, but, in the 
spirit in which it had been re-adopted ; and, that the characteristics 
of the so derived renaissance architecture were ‘pride and infidelity. 
The evidence offered of those characteristics in the second Chapter of 
the third Volume of the “ Stones of Venice,*' is arranged and stated 
with remarkable perspicuity and force, and we will not impair its 
force, by any attempt to offer an epitome thereof. 

Mr* JJuskin appears, in his writings, in a twofold character, as a 
reformer in art, and as a mcfial teacher. We have endeavoured to 
indicate the principles, and the scope, of the rcfdnn which lie deshvs 
to support ; but our principal motive ifi commending his wort a 
general study, is our conviction of the truth and jpbwer of his moral 
teaching, ana the interest which his waitings coiy*Squehtly have for all 
truth seeking men, whatever their special occupation in the world. 
The indestructible value of Mr. Ruskin’s wrifyigs is dependent, in a 
measure, upon the special subject being one, which is commonly 
thought of as less connected than most others Vith the great purpose 
of existence, as being the world’s play ; and on that account, as well 
as from an erroneous impression of a legitimate* predominance of 
imitation in the artist’s function, is supposed to be peculiarly free 
from subjection to the great moral laws. The unexpected applica- 
tion of the highest truth adds to the force and vaijie of the teaching, 
by its peculiar witness to the unity of Truth. Whilst the subject 
is special, the argument is general; and the very contrast lictween 
the narrow limits of the irmhediate purpose, and the unlimited scope 
of the* discussion, almost forces the mind to apprehend, in some 
degree,* that unity whulh is such that 4 haply by long circuit of de- 
duction all truth from any one truth might be derived.’ * These are 
* the w r ords of Itooker (we quote from memory, but we believe ac- 
curately), whose great work is pre-eminently characterized by its illus- 
tration of the unity of Truth. The following is 'one, among many 
passages of Ruskin’s writings, explicitly declaring his apprehension 
thereof: — 

•‘There is no branch of human work whose constant laws have not clr*«se 
analogy with tho.^e which govern every other mode of man's exertion. Hut, 
more than this, exactly as wo reduce to greater simplicity and surely any one 
group of these practical laws, we sh^ll find them passing the mere condition of 
connection or analogy, and becoming the actual expression of s<-mc ultimate 
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nervr or fibre of the mighty laws which govern the moral world. However 
ine.xn or inconsiderable the act, there is something in the well doing of it, 
which has fellowship with the noblest forms of manly virtue; and the truth, 
decision, and tempet Alice, which we reverently regard as honorable conditions 
of the spintual being, have a representative or derivative influence over the 
work." of the hand, the movements of the frame, andthei&tionof the intellect.” — 

“ Seven bumps,” p. 4. • * 

II is aim is t lie all comprehensive one of the restoration of belief. 
In tin.* comiction, that belief is the onlv firm foundation of indivi- 
dual aifll national ifobihty, and that foundation is in great part 
wanting, lie sympathize* with the most earnest and influential writers 
of the day. lie i* impressed with the primary necessity of rousing 
men to the recognition of the fact, that the whole structure of society 
in Europe has so small a foundation of belief, and, that its existence 
depends upon what reality of belief does still underlie our w legislation, 
and administration, whether political, sorial, or ecclesiastical, aiid that 
all real civilization *wd progress are dependent upon a revival of 

This convict ioft is tlic key-note of the most earnest writing of the 
day, philosophical religion^, and, no less so, T>f the essays on art 
which we luue under review. And whaUdo we mean by belief? for 
there is a sense m wlii^h every generation believes in something. Wo 
mean an adequate foundatioifeof all lyiman action whatever, into which 
all laws, of w hate\ er ■kind, may lesohe themselves, and from which 
they may be all exolvcd — a belief, that is, in fundamental truth, and 
the necessary unity thereof. The w orld, practically, believes that 
Truthis diverse. The Statesman, theLawyer, the Soldier, the Mer- 
chant, the Artist, and the Priest alike act and speak, as if they have 
different laws and prophets, as if Truth w ere not one — they concur to 
tolerate, or even approve, in one, wdiat they would altogether con- 
demn in another. What outrages flu the moral law are tolerated 
in the lawyer — the artist is supposed, iv? such, to be under no law 
at all — the merchant is exempted from the condemnation which the 
world pronounces on gambling. The world condemns the common 
gambler orf the so-called principle of expediency. It recognizes the 
disastrous consequence w ithout perceiving the real evil principle, and 
consequently, it condemns and excuses according to the immediate 
results — the soldier is flowed some strange licenses, yet, strange to 
say, in spite of the large exceptions from the comprehensiveness of 
the moral law r , the world# on the whole, makes higher demands on 
the soldier than all others. Ilallam speaks of ‘that prejudice which, 
in spite of moral philosophers, will constantly raise tlie profession of 
arms above all others.’ One might dispute the absolute superiority, 
as asserted in the abovp sentence, but it is true in degree, and, in so 
far lib it iifetrue, it is # ibunded upon no prejudice, but upon the feeling. 
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that, in its circumstances and requirements, its aims and its duties, 
the profession of a soldier is the type and pattern of all other profes- 
sions. In what other, from the consecrated service of the Church 
downwards, does self-sacrifice find ah equivalent expression? In what 
other is it forced uphn a man, at some real peril of his worldly repute, 
that, before all things, he learn obedience, fortitude, and ^elf-devo- 
tion; that he leave wife and children, houses and land, if need be, 
and putting his life in his hand, contend for right against wrong. It 
would be easy to contrast with the fc foregoing, a ridiculous statement 
of the actual circumstances, and aims, and notions of duty, of hun- 
dreds who profess the service of a soldier; nevertheless, it remains 
true, that if one state the highest principles of self-sacrifice, and obe- 
dience, in connection with the profession of a soldier, he is supposed 
to sp ea k literally and reasonably; whereas, exactly tho same expres- 
sions, with equal propriety applied to any other profession, are, at 
best, understood figuratively, and by many denied as being the ex- 
pression of an unpractical enthusiasm. e M 

Amongst the earnest thinkers of the present day, Carlyle is emi- 
nently conspicuous. We do not moan to give Ijjpn the higher place, 
but assuredly he has a conspicuous place. lie has a peculiar force, 
and a proportionate influence. We suppose c ^that the instances are 
rare, in which he has failed to jnake a rt strong impression, and that 
those are still more rare, in wliieh his philosophy lias not been felt 
to be incomplete and unsatisfactory. Tliat Ruskin himself lias been 
much impressed by Carlyle is we think evident. We attribute an 
espedal value to Ruskin’s philosophy of life as the complement of 
Carlyle’s. Both are profoundly impressed with the dignity of man’s 
appointed vocation, whatever it may be. But Carfyle views man only 
as working and contending. There is no peaceful phase of life to 
him. His powerful writings eori tain fierce injunctions to work, and 
contemptuous mockenr of the man who complains that he is not 
happy. His philosophy is crushing to the weak, although it may 
prove armour to the strong. There is no happiness in it. The 
nearest approach to happiness in it is a grim satisfaction in know- 
ing one’s road, though it be a dreary and difficult one, and in the 
consciousness of strength of will, which is the peculiar object of Car- 
lyle’s worship. The gladness of heart which is a Christian-.duty, and 
^ie mourning to which a special blessing attaches, as well as the 
meekness and poverty of spirit which inherit*, Earth and Heaven, find 
no appropriate place in Carlyle’s philosophy. Ruskin takes for his 
theme, “Art,” in its most comprehensive p base, as man’s expression 
of delight in God’s work, i. Cy ids expression of true happiness; and 
with this theme, he rises to views of life broader and truer than Car- 
lyle’s, for ho does not on the other hand ignore die tragic struggle of 
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life, although his immediate theme be the expression of its happiness. 
Whereas Carlyle has little sympathy but with the strong, and the ex- 
pression of strength. Singularly accordant with his partial conception 
of life, is Carlyle’s impatience of, the very subject of art. (excluding 
Poetry) to which he acknowledges # in his Life of Sterling.' Carlyle 
exalts tlnS will, till it threatens t<5 become its own law, to call itself 
“lam/' Ruskin delights to illustrate its operation in that service 
which is perfect freedom. Carlyle would guide the passions. Rus- 
kin seclvs to train # tho affections* “The affections” (and we again 
quote Trench) “and the relations between God and Man are f the 
only root out of which any poetry or art worthy of the name have ever 
sprung/’ This proposition is perfectly correspondent with that of art 
being the expression of man's delight in God's work. The affections 
are not only overlooked in Carlyle’s philosophy; they are*al|jy>st ne- 
cessarily thrust out, because of the restraint, inherent in their exer- 
cise, which is liableno be antagonistic to the independent will. 

\\ ritcr, more than Carlyle, delights to exalt Faith as exhibited 
in confidence and steadfastness of purpose. Let us hear Mr. Ruskin 
upon the same subjoqf, remembering that the passage we quote is one 
in which lie touches on it, merely incidentally, in discussing the typi- 
cal l>cauty of Repose. / 

“But that’* (repose) “which i# lifeless things ennobles them by seeming to 
indicate life, ennobles Higher creatures by indicating the exaltation of their 
earthly vitality into a Divine vitality: and laising the life of sense into the life 
of f.uti], — faith, whether we receive it in the sense of adherence to resolution, 
obedience to law, regardfulness of pioniisc, in which from all time it has been 
the test as the shield of the true being and life of man, or in the still higher 
sense of trustfulness in the presence, kindness, and word of God ; in which 
form it has been exhibited under the Christian dispensation. For whether in 
one or other form, whether tho faithfulness of men whose path is chosen and 
portion fixed, in the following and rcceivi«g of that path and portion, as in the 
Thermopylae camp: or the happier faithfulness of children in the good giving 
of their Father, anti of subjects in the conduct # of their king, as in the * stand 
still and see the salvation ol God' of the Red Sea shore, there is rest and peace- 
fulness, the ‘standing still* in both, the quietness of action determined, of 
spirit un alarmed, of expectation mi impatient; beautiful, even when based only 
as of old, in the self-command and self-possession, the persistent dignity ortho 
uncalculating love of the creature, but more beautiful yet when the rest is one 
of humility instead of pride, and the trust no more in the resolution we have 
taken, but in the hand we Judd,”* 

Note both the catholic and the peculiarly Christian conception of 
the virtue. • 

If any of our readers who have, or shall have hereafter, read Mr. 
Ruskin’s works, especially tho “ Stones of Venice,” will turn to Car- 
lyle’s Essay intituled “ Characteristics”# in the second volume of his 

# • 

♦•Modem Painters, vol. ii, p. 62. 
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“Miscellanies,” although it is not one ^hich peculiarly illustrates the 
deficiencies of Carlyle’s philosophy, we venture to say, that, whatever 
they may think of one or the other, they will be satisfied, that our 
connection of their two names is no arbitrary or fanciful association. 

What truth Carlyle has apprehended, ana it is no small or un- 
important phase of Truth, which ’is the light of lus philosophy, he has 
dinned into the ears of this generation with most forcible iteration, 
and he has done his work effectively, for good or evil. We believe 
on the whole for good ; nevertheless the truth he offers, is bttt par- 
tial truth, capable of most pernicious combinations, and its principal 
deficiencies are in respect of the elements most peculiar to Christian- 
ity. Carlyle’s philosophy, if treated as complete, and gathered up 
into any one fundamental principle, will not bear the Christian test. 
But an^such completeness is, we believe, a forced character; it is in 
reality incomplete. It affords no fundamental principle, or common 
purpose, for all human action; it.has not real unity; it is not that 
Truth to which one of the sweetest of English Poets has cg^- 
crated the name “Una.” 

A real apprehension of theunityof Jruth, is £be only firm founda- 
tion of effective belief, beoausfc Truth must be its own witness, and 
it is only in the apprehension of its all-pel vading unity, that the 
force of its own testimony is fii^y felt., In these days, when Philo- 
sophy puzzles itself by painfully evolving sifch truisms as that we 
cannot prove Truth, we particularly need to be made to feel, in all 
ways, that, in everything, Truth is and must be its own witness,— 
that fundamental Truth being che relation of each thing to its first 
cause, and Good the operation of Truth, there is nothing higher or 
antecedent by which to prove it, — that Truth ha$ come a light into 
the world, and it is not our business even to test its power by shut- 
ting our eyes and abiding in darkness, but to walk by it and be 
thankful for it. We mean 4 not hereby to assert anything of the 
degree, or of the causes of the vast difference of degrees, m which 
men have the power of discerning Truth, of perceiving its light at 
aH,or of distinguishing its light from the glare of false fires; we 
« mean only to assert, that, whilst the allegation that Truth bears 
witness of itself is just, the inference, that the record is inadmissible, 
is as illogical as it is impious; and that in it$ all comprehensive uni- 
ty is the force of its testimony. Hence the fundamental character 
and eminent value of all books which afford effective practical teach- 
ing of the unity of Truth,— A philosophical disquisition thereon may 
Command a speculative assent, but perhaps scarcely stir the heart, 
and faintly stimulate the moral sense; but the indirect teaching, in 
writings like Mr. Raskin’s, ha$ the subtlety, , and force, and catholic 
aptitude of parables. — He asserts that the functions of tJ£T artist can 
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bo rightly performed, and the true purposes of art fulfilled, only when 
viewed in relation to the highest purposes of existence, and exercised 
under the observance of all that is comprehended in the two great 
commandments, on which hang all the law and the prophets. He 
shews how all that is greatest in art has been attained by the obser- 
vance of the great laws of self-?acrifice, veracity, temperance, and 
love, which are the foundations of all moral greatness; he shews the 
most striking analogies between the spirit of the architecture of Ve** 
nice in • successive period', and the spirit of that great Republic in 
its rise, in the zenith of its power, and in its swift decline. The 
minuter analogies of moral and artistic truth are endless, and, in 
their aggregate witness, consists the weightiest evidence for the gene- 
ral truth of Mr. Ruskin’s views. 

We have not proposed to ourselves to justify ^Mr. Rusfcin’s views 
respecting art, but only to state them* and we have done that- but 
partially and feebly.* We believe him to be, on the whple, right.— 
To^ay that he is a reformer, is to say, that the faults of the man, 
whatever they may be, must be conspicuous. Open aggression must, 
of necessity, appear violent anc^one-sided. One^nan boldly asserts, 
that the tradition of several generations isrfalse, and must * be aban- 
doned. He comes forward as the champion of the truth, in the sold 
confidence that truth will prevail. have endeavoured to illustrate 
his principal propositions respecting art; but in detail, we have offer- 
ed neither criticism nor defence. Mr. Ruskin’s writings contain their 
own defence, written with remarkable* perspicuity, an extraordinary 
fulness and aptitude of illustration, ana surpassing eloquence. — Our 
purpose has been to induce our readers to read and judge for them- 
selves. # . 

As we do not defend, so we do not blame. From the writings of 
one so remarkably fearless in stating* all legitimate inferences from his 
propositions or conclusions — in the course of many, volumes of earn* 
est discussion, in which every passing fact and thought is seized and 
compelled to render such service as it may to •imperious Truth, who 
haply sometimes suffers from the treachery of the unwilling servant, 
it would be easy to extract inconsistencies, still easier to select pro- 
positions which, isolated, might appear inexcusably dogmatic, extra- 
vagant, or false; nor c, an we Jbe surprised, if accumulated irritation 
from the stings of malicious criticism, and the unavoidable boat of 
earnest argument, have sometimes caused a contemptuous tone which a 
calmer mood would soften, and perhaps a more impassioned hostility 
than charity to unwilful error can approve. But unsparing as are 
Ruskin’s judgments of error, it is in his §ympathy with Wnat is beau- 
tiful and true that his spirit finds its fullest utterance. : Whatsoever 
things are truest, jn&, pure; whatsoever things are lovely, of good 
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report, if there be any virtue, if any praise, they who think on these 
things will tincl them offered in loving profusion m Ituskin’s works. 

We can understand that the professional artist, fully imbued with 
all that Ruskiu desires to reform, find studying his works with pure- 
ly professional aim, and through the medium of his own prejudices, 
whether true or false, may withoutSiolation of his moral sense fail to 
perceive their force and value ; but the ordinary reader must have 
strangely perverted sympathies, if the garden of fruitful thoughts 
and bright imaginations which is spread before 1dm in these Volumes 
appear to him but an uncultivated wilderness. 

The unity of Truth, as affording a common purpose to all action 
whatever, lias its simplest expression in the sentence, that, whether 
we eat or drink or whatever we do, it is to be done to the 
glory of God. If RusLin had said that, and St. Paul had not, we 
believc*7t would be regarded A>y many as equally absurd and profane. 
For, it is vaguely imagined, that such is the ultimate purpose of 
life in the general, but not in the particular, and it is not lap q^ lv 
imagined, it is, as distinctly, as erroneously, imagined, that there are 
many duties which 'can be equally well performed without reference 
to that purpose, and that a*, largo portion of ourduties arc either alto- 
gether of that class, or have so slight significance, that any conscious 
reference to that purpose is unnecessary. But, under the protection 
of St. Paul, wo may safely repeat the statement, that the ultimate 
purpose of each several action ought to be the glory of God, and 
with no lower motive do we commend to our readers the writings of 
John Ruskin. 
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1. n akjicld> or Fellowship in the Ijjast. By Punjabee. 2 VoU. 
Londoif. Longman & Co. 185^$. 

2. Records of the Indian Command of General Sir Charles 

Jame% Napier , Q.C.B., comprising all his General Orders , 
Remarks on Courts Martial Compiled by John Mawson. 

Calcutta. It. C. Lepage & Co. 1851. 

If war confers no other benefit upon mankind, at least it makes a 
commotion in our hearts ; stirs up our feelings, the bitterness and 
sweetness of which are both intensified ; the bitterness heinp then 
thrown off on our enemies, the sweetness reserved for our friends, 
and particularly on? protectors, to whom our sympathies are given 
dp p&ofundis. Hence the singular and pleasing contrast between 
the sentiments with winch the British public regarded military officers 
a short time since, an# those wljich they express now. The gallant 
fellows are undergoing severe trials, exposing their lives, performing 
deeds of wondrous dariq£ for their country's sake. Cod bless them ! 
We should like to shake hands with Jhem all, drink their healths a 
hundred times ; fling ifp our caps and rend tlic air with hurras for 
every officer in the British Army. But we are sure they themselves 
will not object, if after our fit of enthusiasm has passed, wo regard 
them as Christians and gentlemen, as well as soldiers, and, having 
given them the honour due to their martial prowess abroad, tTeat 
them as members society at home. And if they see us finding 
fault with them in this character they must not attribute it to civilian 
jealousy. On the contrary, it is because we regard them as a con- 
stituent part of the nation, as members of our large family ; not only 
as men who fight for us, and arc so far outsiders ; but as friends who 
live with us, are perhaps joined to us by the * ties of consanguinity 
and mutually kind offices, in whom we really wish to feel as much 
interest as in persons of our own class and calling. 

The moral condition of the Army has of late years attracted an 
unusual amount of attention, and has been discussed not only in 
ephemeral works, but also in periodicals which represent the most 
gifted minds of Britain. • It has also been a subject of oracular 
remarks in official adjudications, and the authorities have occasionally 
m elaborate documents expressed their opinions on the general ques- 
tion. With scarcely an exception th^ authors of all these, pro- 
ductions arc military men. Some haye taken one side ; some the 
other. The only difference has been in the organs which they k have 

AOL I.— NO. II. % 4 
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selected for their utterances. If an officer wished to denounce the 
immorality of the Army, he has written, either a separate book, 
or an article in one of the ordinary periodicals* If he has determin- 
ed to enter % lists in defence of his cloth, he also has either pub- 
lished a book, or, if he contributed to a Magazine, has invariably cho- 
sen one devoted to military topics. Thus, cancelling the separate 
works which are common to both sides, we have one class of periodi- 
cals ranged against another class. The affirmative of the question, 
whether the morals of the Army arc respectable as compared with 
other human associations, is taken by the United Service Journal, 
Naval and Military Gazette, and other professional publications ; the 
negative sentence is pronounced by the ponderous Quarterlies, plea- 
santly discussed by the Monthlies, roared out with the objurgations 
of the Thunderer, or squibbed off in the satires of smaller newspapers. 
But weT repeat that all the elaborated arguments are the productions 
of military men. < 

Now when these appear, in what may be called the civilian - qjflss 
of periodicals, their unanimity is remarkable. We have the Quar- 
terly finding fault fc #ith the education^ of the army, Fraser complain- 
ing that the Army is famous “ for an exceeding laxity of morals, 
more especially in the department of inebriety,” Dickens represent- 
ing the modern officer as a flash spoonv, talking a little about sport- 
ing and more about “ that gacrl at the pastrycooks,” or betting 
about “ the* barmaid of the Rose and Crown,” and Pontct's cigars ; 
dividing his mornings between Courts Martial, and a particular irieiul 
in a fustian suit, brown leggings, highlows, a white hat with a black 
crape round it, and a very red nose, who just steps up to say that “the 
bedger mast be dror’d that mominV’ All Lever’s works too, writ- 
ten as they are in the spirit of a comrade, have yet the same ten- 
dency as the others ; for they certainly represent an officer as a man 
who is in earnest about nothing, and whose conversation is either 
amatory, trifling, or solely confined to “ shop.”* 

But these heavy guns, random musket shots, and irritating 
squibs did little damage, until an unfortunate affair ‘held up an 
t object at which all could not fail to take a correct aim. By a chance 
brawl Her Majesty's forty-sixth regiment was brought to the light, 
and it looked very hideous ; at two Courts Marti;? 1 its officers;, whe- 
ther prosecutors, prisoners, or witnesses were shewn to be so far 
below the tone of what is called good society, and wanting in manly 
• candour, that the public wore shocked by the simple statement of the 
case, without any dressing of facts, envious exaggerations, or flippant 

- * Quarterly -Re view for 1848. Fraser's Magazine for 1848. Household Words, 

Vol. i. 
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satires** The rosulf was a wide spread belief in the depravity and 
coarse vulgarity of the Army, for which the offences of one regiment 
were an insufficient foundation. 

Present evils are ever thus magnified. They fret and .excite us, 
which the # crimes of our forefathers, dg not ; so that we ever have a 
tendency to heighten the defects of our ago. As in the days of Horace, 
men still think our time worse than that of our ancestors, and fear 
that our.dcscendantj will be even lower in the scale of morality. 
The truth of the matter is : the British army is not more immoral 
th.m it was. A large class of proverbial expressions, and writings 
of old authors, all shew that formerly Military license was unbounded!, 
that debauchery and profanity were almost thought essentials of good 
soldiers, and that for them not to do evil was in itself an evil, j- 
Shakspeare represented them as he found them : Sir John 
Falstafte leading his “ hundred and fifty* tattered prodigals,” Nym, 
Bardolph, and "Pistol, Fluellen, Cassio, are Ids commissioned and 
i.o commissioned officers. 

But now come? the the question, Is the British # Army mgre moral 
than it was ? We can easily shew that the improvement of the 
people generally has been most marked, tf we go back no further 
than the last century. t*In the best society hard drinking was then 
common. But only fifty yea*6 ago, gentlemen were rarely in a con- 
dition after dinner to join the ladies who perhaps were left to the 
enjoyment of Mrs. Bohn’s indecent novels. The booksellers’ shops 
of London teemed with smutty works, which were openly exposed 
for sale ; the street ballads were such as a mob even would not now 
listen to ; fourteen “ cock and hen clubs” between Blackfriars and 
Westminster Ilall/ the Dog and Duck, the Apollo gardens, and 
Temple of Flora, were places where the nobility, gentry, and trades- 
people resorted to smoke, swear, chink and hear obscene songs. 
The Lord’s Day was desecrated far moref than it is at present. The 
amusements of the lower classes were duck-hunting, badger baiting, 
and throwing cats in the water to be worried by dogs. Between 
1732 and 1742 intemperance progressed in a higher ratio than had 
been known before ; the consumption of spirituous liquors increased 

* Men who ** don’t remember” are of course unaware that, according to the 
language in which thoir religion was clothed, a persou is not true unless he is 
without forgetfulnm (aXqQrjcf A and MjOtj) 

t How neat and condensed is the allusion of Euripides to each a state of 
Military society 

£P yap pvpitp (TTpartufiart 
AkoXciotoq o^Xoc, vavrtK?) ravapxty l * 

Kptiacrup Tvpug'faKbg pi) n fywi/ Kcttcbp. 

• * Hecuba, COC «&c. 
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from 10,500,000 gallons to 19,000,000, so that in the latter year 
as the population of England did not exceed six millions, each 
indi\idual must on an average have drank three gallons ; whereas 
now we have the satisfaction of knowing that the consumption is not 
more than half a gallon per h^ad. Then as was stated by a com- 
petent witness before a parliamentary committee, publicans were m 
the habit of attracting customers by announcing in large letters on 
the fronts of their houses — “ You may here get drunk tor a penny, 
dead drunk for two pence, and hate clean stra\P for nothing,” In 
brief the improvement, as regards public and pri\ate decency, 
amongst the higher, midtiling, and lower classes is at once encourag- 
ing and astonishing. 

Is there a corresponding improvement in the Army ? As regards 
religion observances, and even religious and moral feeling, we are 
sure there has been a positive decline. In the wars of Marlborough 
a close attention was paid to divine ordinarfees and also to the 
morals of the soldiers. Every regiment had its Chaplain, and o* 
eve of the battle of Blenheim the army was paraded for Divine Ser- 
vice, after which IVfarlborough summoned all the officers, who could 
be spared from duty, to jofeijhim in partaking of Holy Communion. 
In like manner Archdeacon Coxe, his biographer, tells us “ that 
Marlborough discouraged all intemperance and licentiousness in 
his soldiers, and constantly laboured to impress them w ith a sense of 
moral duty and Supreme superintendence ” Daily, both morning 
and evening, Divine Service was performed ; before every battle 
prayers were offered at the head of every regiment ; after every 
victory a solemn service of thanksgiving was performed. “ By these 
means,” writes the Archdeacon, “ his camp resembled a quiet well 
governed city ; cursing and swearing were seldom heard among the 
officers : a drunkard was an object of scorn, and even the soldiers, 
many of them the refuse and dregs of the nation, became, at the close 
of one or two campaigns, tractable, civil, sensible, and dean, and 
had an* air and spirit above the vulgar.” Such amongst disciplined 
bodies of men, whether large or small, is the result of a Commanding 
Officer’s earnestness and moral superintendence. Much, if not all, 
depends on the man who commands a regiment or an army. 
With all his vices Marlborough was most anxious* to see others moral 
and good. And what a contrast was the state of matters in his 
army to that which prevailed in the last "Peninsular war 1 There 
was then not a Chaplain to a division. “ Poor fellows !” said 
Lord Hill, when an officer of the staff regretted the prevalence of 
Methodism in the division, “ Poor fellows ! Well, I am very glad 
of if ; it is the only chance ofv religion they,, have.” Therefore we 
think that the Armv must have made a retrograde movement from 
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morality since the days of Queen Anne’s hero. Some ground we trust 
has been regained, but not all. The present war has exhibited 
favorable and encouraging symptoms. Amongst officers and men 
there has been an increased observance of religious forms ; moral 
discipline has been well maintained ; one Society has taken energe- 
tic measi*fes to supply the Army iHtli' clergymen, others to send out 
Bible readers, whilst heroic ladies have taught a practical lesson of 
self-devotion and Christian love, which cannot fail to make converts, 
and persuade mjmy h soldier, when his heart is softened by affliction, 
that once more Christianity is proved to be not a sham but an 
evangile, a bringer of great joy, a strong consolation, and a vital 
power. 

And what evidence have we to shew the present condition of the 
Indian Army ? Is it possible to arrive at tolerably correct conclu- 
sions regarding the moral state of officer and men ? The latter will 
require a separate article ; but we will endeavour to sift the testimony 
ot'sucli witnesses as have stated to the world their opinions of In- 
dian officers. We will strive to efface from our minds the wrong 
impressions which untoward afairs are continually stamping upon 
them. We will remember that human • nature too often iinds a 
grim satisfaction in parsing harsh judgments upon bodies of men, 
and that a thousand circumstances, frequently infuse into men’s 
minds acrid and angry sentiments regarding their own comrades and 
associates. We will not conclude that a discontented officer is an 
impartial judge of his brother officers’ conduct, much less that civi- 
lians, who generally differ so much from them in education, tastes, 
and habits, are always competent to review the lives of the military. 
We will not form odr opinion of the majority from the scandalous 
behaviour of the few, or the censures of the fastidiously virtuous. We 
will deal them the same measure -that we would to others. We 
have learnt for example to believe that Roman Catholics are not all 
which “ the awful disclosures of Maria Monk” represent them to be, 
that the Church of England is not necessarily unsound from head to 
foot, because she has the putrefying sore of a purse-pToud piiest, 
or that Methodism is immoral, because we read in a newspaper para- , 
graph, that a preacher on circuit stole his landlord’s shirt. We will 
argue on the ground of statistics, or, where those fail us, we will 
take care that our premises are such as are generally admitted, and 
that even if our reasoning appear fallacious, our judgment shall be 
charitable, our disposition fair, our heart gonial and sympathetic. • 

What do we consider that a soldier ought to be ? We agree with 
Mr. Arnold that, according to the true idea, he is “a Christian, a 
man, a gentleman — graduating downy&rds, but including all three.” 
There may, we fear, ♦be in some quarters a difference of opinion as to 
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the necessity of the Christian part of this definition ; yet surely it 
caunot be denied that in nine out of every ten Courts Martial the 
prisoner would never have been tried “ for conduct unbecoming the 
character of an officer and a gentleman,” if he had acted as a 
Christian. Although it would not be true to say that a good Christian 
must be a good officer, yet the converse is demonstrable, for an 
irreligious man cannot be a good commandant of European troops. 
He may do all that zeal, smartness, energy, knowledge of his pro- 
fession and soldier-like bearing can do ; his troops njay appear well 
on parade ; severe punishments, and even well-timed kindness, may 
reduce his defaulters' list, and, above all, he may create what is so 
very valuable — enthusiasm for the service; so that we admit au 
irreligious and an immoral man may do a great deal ; but lie would 
do more if. he were a good Christian. And we maintain that tho tone 
of the European portion of the Army can never be raised except by 
Christianity. That alone will lead officers to instruct their men by 
example in the importance of self-government and moral discipline : 
that alone will teach them to feel a real interest in the souls ami 
bodies of all who ate under their authority, so as to elevate the 
characters of both the men*and women of their regiments ; for it is 
impossible that tire former can rise very high ^whilst the wives and 
mothers remain low and degraded. * 

The ideal of an Indian officer as exhibited* in the light works of 
the day is something of this sort : A lad who has shown no ability 
at school except for getting into scrapes, suddenly appears in this 
country with a shell jacket, long sword, and vicious tattoo ; drill ho 
is condemned to learn, but learning to smoke any number of cheroots 
is far more to his taste, and he engages in it with patient industry ; 
knowing no more of the world than a child, he seems to think that 
a swaggering address makes him a man ; his amusements are pig- 
sticking, peacocking, striving to become a hero at billiards or on a 
race-course— 44 lc Wellington des joueurs” — and, when at homo, 
watching the clouds of smoke which curl upwards from his lips, 
whilst he is Seated with his feet on the wall or the back v>f a chair, 
. and a glass of brandy and water by his side ; his employments are 
parade and the study of Hindustani, which is his sole literary ac- 
quirement-amusements and employments which furnish the stapleof 
his conversation every 1 night at mess. Thus he continues for a sliort 
period, when, after a brief struggle with parental warnings and his 
own conscience, he dips into the Banks, jokes about his accumulat- 
ing debts, learns to regard every tradesman as one who was born 
44 for hasty credit and a distant bill," and thinks none respectable 
who does not like “ liberal Brqokes exult to trust and blushes to be 
paid." lie has no refuted tastes, no mental discipline, no suffering. 
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no earnestness, no practical charity, no knowledge of others’ miseries. 
Such is the shocking picture which caricaturists and writers of little 
tales draw of a young Indian officer. 

Our ideal is utterly discordant frRn this. We suppose that the 
young officer has received such an education, as, without cramming 
him, may ’strengthen his reasoning ''powers and give him some ap- 
titude for stldy. If, in addition to the smattering of Arithmetic, 
French, Geography and Fortification which is considered essential, 
he is well acquainted with our best military histories and the Duke’s 
despatches, he thus gains a certain kind of literary taste and profes- 
sional knowledge. Ilis amusements invigorate instead of enervating his 
body and mind, and he endeavours with all his might to gain a prac- 
tical insight into the country and to quality himself for situations of 
responsibility. He learns the native languages, knowing that in 
themselves they are utterly valueless, and open the way to no stores 
of literature, but that they are important as means of making himself 
useful and attaining the objects of a creditable ambition. Above all, 
he is the soul of honour, and he abhors that conventional gentility 
which will permit a man to cjieat tradesmen of their dues, Out not 
brother officers of their gambling debts. He shrinks from that life 
of intense selfishness wjfich is peculiarly Indian, unchains his sym- 
pathies, seeks for objects of kyidncss f and regard, and, as his own 
cheek glows with pleasure when encouraged by a superior’s kindness, 
so he is anxious to encourage and gladden his inferiors. Such is 
what we wish to see every officer in India. 

But we are Utopian ; are we not ? Of course we are ; for we main- 
tain that the attempt to form such characters is a possible^work ; 
although it would W visionary to hope that it will in all cases be 
successful ; and where there is a prospect of doing good, low must be 
the mind which can obscure it by \nerely uttering a contemptuous 
epithet. “ Quixotism, or Utopianism : that is another of the devil’s pet 
words. I believe the quiet admission which we are all of us so ready to 
make, that, because things have long been wrong, it is impossible 
they should? over be right, is one of the most fatal sources of misery 
and crime from which this world suffers. Whenever you hear a man 
dissuading you from attempting to do well, on the ground that per- 
fection is ‘ Utopian*’ bewaro of that man. Cast the word out of 
your dictionary altogether. There is no need for it. Things are 
either possible or impossible — you can easily determine which, in any 
given state of human science. If the thing is impossible, you need 
not trouble yourselves about it ; if possible, try for it. It is very 
Utopian to hope for the entire doing away with drunkenness and 
misery out of the Canongate ; but the /Utopianism is not our business 
—the work is. Ii*is Utopian to hope to give every child in this 
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kingdom the knowledge of God from its youth but the Utopianism 
is not our business — the tvork is*.'* 

With regard to the European portion of the Indian Army, we 
know what it was formerly. It was, a* Clive described it, “ the re- 
fuse of our gaols’* ; commanded, by an officer whose rank was inferior 
as his character, and >vas gonerafiy 44 without order, discipline, or 
military ardour.” The heavenborn conqueror himselPdid much, 
very much, for its improvement, and since his time it has gradually 
advanced ; but still has by no mehns kept pace w f ith the progress of 
society in England. Books and official records both give a painful, 
and we think an exaggerated account of the moral condition of its 
officers. In reviewing their statements and opinions wc are anxious 
that they should be kept distinct from the conclusions which we shall 
eventually- draw. 

We commence with a \fcork which has created some sensation 
both in England and India, and, although of n<5 great literary pre- 
tensions, has already reached a second Sdition. 44 Oakfield ” is^tho 
true history of a mind, and in this is its charm. That mind is not 
a sound nor very ' amiable one ; bvt it is mobile, intelligent, and 
earnest; it has a restless cdhsciousness, working, not in ignorance, but 
under the influence of a high education. And what can be more 
interesting than the portrait of»an activ3 mind ? Murillo could lead 
us to look with delight upon a Spanish herd-b'oy ; Reynolds has en- 
dowed a London beggarinan with an air of romance ; and Shaks- 
peare could make as much even of an ordinary mind, as the painter’s 
brush of an ordinary man. Oh ! for the power to draw out that busy airy 
little Psyche which dwells within every man, to trace its history, its 
loves and hates, pleasures and disgusts, its struggles and aspirations ; 
to see truly, although as through a microscope, the precise work 
which each intelligence contributes in the mysterious career of the 
human race. 

Now “ Oakfield” shews us what a soul separated, as it were, from 
the W&rld’s Soul tllbught, felt, and acted in our particular sphere. 
It emanated from England, and shuddered to find itself in India. 
Like Pandora it seemed as if not knowing what to make of the new 
world. It found few congeners for associates, and after trying in vain 
to make a home here, it glided back to its native heaven — a snug 
little cottage at the English lakes. 

The real hero and author of the work is U son of the eminent Dr. 
Arnold, who has inherited his father’s independence of mind, rest- 
lessness of thought, dissatisfaction with every thing that is, and 
earnest desire for moral and \ntellectual progress. lie went to the 

* ltuskiu ou Architecture and PaiuLiuft, Cecture II. * 
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University of Oxford, and was shocked to find that he liked it. lie 
thinks it a place where a small income can procure such refined plea- 
sures as only ail enormous fortune can command elsewhere, “ where 
common respectability is a pass to th£ flower of English society ; 
where the regularity and cheerful monotony of monastic life are 
combined •with the manly energy, thd rare independence, the luxu- 
rious refine(®knt, which are so characteristic of our modern English 
Uimersities.” His life was calculated to make him feel the attractions 
of such A place, for ltis mind was neither worn out by intense study, 
nor precocious dissipation. His abilities were sufficient to place 
him with moderate labour in a second class, and to leave him plenty 
of time for healthy recreation. * 

But Oakfield, or rather the man who pulls the strings, and exhi- 
bits liis somewhat grotesque movements, woke up from a, pleasant 
dream to see that Oxford is nQt life. What evidently, more than 
anything else, made 4iim grow weary of the place was its decent 
orthodoxy. He had some honest and earnest, but rather wild no- 
tions about religion. Perhaps we shall not be kept from our object, 
if we inquire what those were. % * 

To Dr. Arnold, the father, the Thirtjvnine Articles were, as is 
well known, a grievous ^tumbling block. When asked to sw r ear to 
thirty-nine his conscience was # not so^capacious as Theodore Hook’s, 
and lie could not say, •“ Oh ! forty if you please.” N <ft that he 
cared for their Erastianism ; on the contrary, that sugared them to 
him ; he could also have taken their Calvinism, by making a good 
gulp ; but he had thought too much, to like all their theological 
definitions. The son had all the parental scruples, and in him they 
were invincible. Brides, the Church of England seemed dull and 
vapid to his ardent mind. One thing he did like in it, and that 
w'as “ the gentlemanly element.” What this is, we really cannot 
say. Mr. Arnold thinks it is “ the seenJiness of its ordinances and 
ritual” ; but really its services used not to be very winning even in 
London, where the mis-pronunciations of clerk^ and the grating 
hymns of charity children, even when the parson was genteel, were 
offensive to good taste. Still in spite of these and other vulgarities, 
the Church of England was always regarded as a gentlemanly Church, 
and so was even tliQ sister Church of Scotland, when her clergy were 
half- beggars. Tho nasal twang of the hymns was not so loud as in 
dissenters’ Chapels, them was less cushion thumping, and no shock- 
ing expostulations with tho Deity, so the ‘ Church was tolerated by 
gentlemen. But the young Oxford graduate wanted something 
more positive Would not tho Tractarian movement do for him ? 
No ; lie hated such “ surplice follies.”/ Would not he try Exeter 
llall ? No # , ho replies, “ I udmuc and revere the excellence of 
VO lu I.— tfO. II. 
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many individuals calling themselves evangelicals, but I do think 
that their party bitterness, and ignorant self-satisfied narrow- 
mindedness, has done more harm to the cause of good than the great 
Popery lie itself.” In one passage he hints that he would like to 
bring Cromwell and his Puritans back again ; but this we take to be 
the flam of Carlylisra. If Praise-God Barebones and Ids l-rew were 
now upon earth, what sentiments could they have in cjnmon with 
the fastidious young Arnold and the Deistieal Carlyle ? It is mere 
foppery when the Puritans are sighed for by a nian who lik^s noth- 
ing in a Church but its “ gentlemanly element,” or one whose heroes 
are Rousseau and Burns, Luther and Knox, Mohammed and Odin. 

But our author, or ffis hero, evidently considers that lie belongs to 
a select few who are isolated and misunderstood. He had a 
“ theory,” as he calls it, “ of bringing religion into daily life,” and 
regarding Christ as the one filing needful. Singularly enough he got 
hold of the notion that India would be a good Country in which to 
practise this* In the colonies he expected to find freshness and acti- 
vity of mind ; and as to India in particular, he asked, “ was not 
every European m India engaged ip the grand work of civilising 
Asia ?” 44 A man there snust almost feel his very existence as one 

of the English possessors of India, of some ^historical dignity, and 
the first steps in active life bring him at once to real, immediate con- 
cern with the world’s march.” 

So Oakfield or Arnold comes to this sunny land as a cadet. Here 
he stands in a triune character — as Bachelor of Arts, Poet, and 
Ensign in a native regiment. This trefoil of names looks pretty 
enough, but we must admit that the character is not adapted to 
make a man contented with himself or with all sfctound him. Oxford 
reminiscences and nights at mess, sonnets and drill, flowers of ima- 
gination and realities of griffmage — each of these is good in its way, 
but naturally they have not dualistic tendencies. Then the atmo- 
sphere here is not salubrious for religious or earnestly moral aspira- 
tions. So that w# cannot expect that our author’s survey of his 
new stage and its actors will be very satisfactory. 

He expresses his opinion of us very freely. He does not like us at 
all. “ The first experiences of Indian society,” ho says, 44 are to 
most disappointing and often shocking.” He divides this society into 
three classes ; the first try to relieve the tedium of life by work, 
and live in a state of feverish excitement ; the second take to drink, 
and hurry through delirium tremens to the burial ground ; the 
third and largest class are dissipated idlers, who drink or gamble, 
but not outrageously, and pay attention to nothing but trifles. In 
short we are all 44 more or lev> vicious, but ^lways shallow, empty, 
contemptible.” There are a few intelligent itfen amongst us, but 
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these have only a beaver kind of intelligence, and are not profound or 
in earnest. Absence of wit, and stupidity characterize the majo- 
rity, and generally 44 gross wickedness goes hand in hand with gross 
blockheadism.” That society should be so degraded is a fact for 
which it is difficult to account, but there is something in the country 
which makes men’s minds as muddy ‘and pasty as their faces. Some 
of these reiffitrks are of course the biting criticisms of a disappointed 
man ; but the result of Mr. Arnold’s cool reflection after ne had 
resided 'some time in England Is thus given in the Preface to his 
work : — 

u They speak ignorantly who speak in sweeping disparagement of 
the two services ; there is much of gallantry and patient endurance 
in the one, much intelligence and laborious energy in the other of 
them. But it cannot be denied that there is a want of earnestness ; 
a want of moral tone, and, together witif much superficial scepticism 
that would pass for freedom of thought, a want of liberality, greater 
than exists in corresponding t lasses of society at home. If this were 
not so, the greater part of 4 Oakfield* would bo false ; it is because 
I believe it on the whole to boitrue, that I have, after all, deter- 
mined to publish it.” * 

But Oakfield’s descriptions of men refer almost exclusively to mili- 
tary society. His first year -was sufficient to dispel all his romantic 
visions, and he coolly Mcclares that, of the officers whom he has met, 
nine out of ten are 44 mere animals, with no single idea on any sub- 
ject beyond their carcases.” Gentlemanliness is wanting, and that 
not only in its higher elements, but as regards mere refinement of 
manners. Ho protests that, having been both at Winchester and 
Oxford, he is by no means squeamish, but that if such 44 appalling 
ribaldry” were heard at either of these places as lie had heard at 
mess, the offender would be kicked out of the room. Provided 
men were reasonably decent before tlifc cloth was removed, any 
amount of blackguardism was tolerated afterwards. No school or 
college could furnish a parallel to such a lo\V**principled tone of 
society. * 

After expressing his disgust in this style, Oakfield thinks it fitir to 
state that tlie corps which he had joined was perhaps the worst in the 
service ; but then he is posted to a crack regiment, where he has 
a change but not a cessation of annoyance. There is the same 
coarseness of mind, yet not such coarseness of language. Refusing to 
fight with a bullying duellist, he is brought before a Court Martial, 
and although acquitted, loses his reputation, which he only regains 
after his bravery has been exhibited on the battle fields of the Punjab. 

The book contains frome skilful descriptions, sound thinking, and 
pathetic sentiments f but the characters are not cast with sufficient 
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tact and judgment. With the exception of two or three “ superior 
young men,” all the officers who appear on the stage are thoroughly 
unprincipled. The principal is Cade, u as good hearted a tellow as 
ever lived,” which descriptive formula is supposed to include a vast 
power of blackguardism ; good-natured enough he was when it cost 
him nothing to be so, and he could have his own way ; but at all 
times ignorant, coarse and selfish. This gentleman, we ail told in the 
Preface, is a fair type of a class whom Mr. Arnold had frequently 
met in India. After Cade has tfeen disposed of, the next person 
who crosses our hero’s path is Stafford, a man who by the force of 
swagger has cowed all his brother officers into submission. Then 
there is a sneaking cur who is Mr. Stafford’s 4 friend,* and being 
too pertinacious in insisting that Oakfiold should fight his principal, 
is brought to his senses by a sound thrashing ; there is Captain Colt, 
the senior officer at mess, a 1/on-cntity, who like a good Bishop lives 
only for peace and quietness, and when his bo^s quarrel turns his 
head another way, or merely says, ‘Be gofie brave army, and don’t kick 
up a row’. Other professions aro dismissed in the^ame way. The 
Civilians of the piece, excepting only the one who has the privilege of 
Oakfield’s acquaintance, aft quiet gentlemen with pleasing manners, 
good tailors, and limited education, bene nati^bene vediti et moderate 
docti . The newspaper editor is -a Scotchman (why are all Indian Edi- 
tors Scotchmen ?) with yellow hair, dirty nail's, and all the air of an 
impostor, who leaves the stage in a cloud of brimstone after bor- 
rowing five pounds and libelling his benefactor. The Chaplains are 
respectable dolts ; the Doctor is of about the same calibre as the old 
barber-surgeons ; Chaplain and Doctor are led into a maze by Mr. 
Arnold’s hints upon religion, and of course neither can fathom tho 
mysterious depths of his mind. In short, the moral defect of this 
work is, that, not content with exposing vice, -the author looks super- 
ciliously upon respectability. Whenever he meets with every-day 
people like ourselves lie points his nose up into tho air, passes on, 
and soon ceases to Remember that such “ rubbishers” ever existed. 

Mr. Arnold has fallen into the youthful error — which a few words 
in his Preface cannot redeem — of passing an indiscriminate censure 
upon society, and particularly upon military society, in India ; but we 
should bo only following the leader if we were on that account to re- 
ject his testimony as valueless. lie is no anonymous scribbler, 
whose sport is human guilt ; but a young gentleman of education and 
refinement, who had made his way through a public school, and en- 
joyed the society of an English University, and in consequence never 
could take to a mess. ' In his, hyperbolical style he denounces its con- 
versation as “ wretched, half-sporting, half-fashionable, all-silly, and 
consequential gossip,” and writes as if one “could hear nothing 
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there but “ Smith’s plucky proposal to run his notable tat 4 Pickles’ 
against lirown’s hitherto unvanquished 4 Devil’s Dust’ for a mile 
and a half, owner’s up, for ten gold moliurs ; or how Walker back- 
ed himself to drink six bottles of beer and walk homo after it.” 
Such words he represents as spoken from the abundance of the heart, 
and therefore as correspondent to tlnf speaker’s actions. In short, his 
estimate is" the very lowest which can possibly be taken of any 
society ; for although either intellectual vulgarity or refined dulness 
is suppflrtablc, yet when neither the intellect nor the refinement 
is there, we have only dull vulgarity as the product of out equation, 
and that is intolerable. It is moreover with rare exceptions vicious. 
It knows no ennobling principles, is quickened «by no generous im- 
pulses, is not drawn from an indulgence of the senses by any im- 
portant occupations. It lies downjn the mire, cannot g%ze at the 
glorious world above it, utters notliingdietter than a grunt, feeds 
upon offal, and when it ceases to exist, the only notice taken is — that 
we observe an empty stye. Such, we conceive, is a fair picture of 
dull vulgarity, a»d this Mr. Arnold represents as the characteristic 
of military society in India. , » * 

Leaving this heady but clever writemv* will now endeavour to 
form an opinion of our % t>wn ; but before attempting to estimate the 
morality of the Army, we wif|}i to say a few words regarding tho 
offences of general society. It is extremely difficult to ascertain any 
data for a comparison between the Army and other societies which 
will approve themselves to our sense of justice and the candour of 
our readers. Works of fiction and declamatory articles in magazines 
and newspapers assist us but little in forming a correct judgment. 
They are the testimonies of individuals, and so far useful ; but their 
facts are usually overlaid with several coats of prejudice, partiality, 
and rhetorical exaggerations. Statistical tables indeed enable us to 
approach precision m estimating the condition of society, but mi- 
litary offences are of a distinct class, and those of officers, which W'e 
are now particularly to consider, have in most instances no analogy 
with violations of criminal and civil law. Still by considering the 
statistical returns of England we irifcy arrive at some not unimpor- 
tant conclusions. 

In examining these we classify offenders firstly, according to the 
degree of education they may have received, and secondly* accord- 
ing to the nature of. their crimes. The divisions according 
to education are three, tho first including all such persons as can 
neither read nor write ; the second all such as can read and write ; the 
third all such as have received a so-called superior or liberal educa- 
tion. We do not exactly know the qualifications of tho.se we thus 
place in oiy third ckss, but the framer of the tables from which our 
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figures are taken assures us that they are not necessarily high, and 
are comprised in a small amount of knowledge added to reading and 
writing; indeed such is clearly the case, for we shall seo that in some 
instauces they have been possessed by servants. So that of course 
every officer of the Indian Army would be allowed to stand in this 
class. 

It is pleasant to see how small is the number of committals from 
this educated class, and how even this small number is reduced when 
we come to ascertain the convicti6ns. ' Taking 1840 as the middle 
year of ten years, and as shewing a fair average — for, although there 
were 176 committals in 1836, there were only 65 in 1842 — we have 
that year in the whole of England and Wales no more than a hun- 
dred males of superior education committed to take their trial, al- 
though tlie same year upwards of seven thousand males who could 
neither read nor write, and fourteen thousand who could merely read 
and write, were committed. Of these hundred* persons, fifty nine 
only were convicted, and those belonged 1 to twenty counties, containing 
a population of 8,724,338 persons. So that there Svas but one con- 
viction for 147,87b inhabitants, * Thp remaining thirty-two counties, 
including Middlesex with ksfll ,576,61 6 inhabitants, did not furnish 
a single comict — “ a fact which,” as our authority states, M consi- 
dering the diversity of conditions and occupations, and the amount of 
temptations that assail its inhabitants, it would be most difficult to 
believe upon any testimony less certain than that of official returns.” 

Now what were the offences of which these instructed persons were 
convicted ? In one respect they may be brought forward appro- 
priately to the subject of this article, since they were not for the most 
part thefts or larcenies such as ignorant persons might bo lccl to com- 
mit, but offences against the State, or embezzlement and fraud. Thus 
fifteen were political, including one of offering a bribe at an election; 
one was manslaughter, atoned for by a fine of a hundred pounds ; 
eight were forgeries and offences against the currency ; seventeen 
were embezzlements, frauds and assaults ; three were larcenies by ser- 
vants, and the remaining fifteen simple larcenies. The ’ number of 
males in England and Wales af that time were between seven and 
eight millions.* 

Turning from these statistics to military reports*, wo must remember 
that from the criminal returns are altogether excluded a certain class 
of military offences, such as insubordination, neglect of duty, cowar- 
dice, habitual drunkenness, and disgraceful indebtedness. On the 
other hand there are officers who have committed crimes against the 
law and yet have not been tried or convicted by Courts Martial. 
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Such was the case of an Ensign last year in Bengal, whose name was 
struck off the strength of the Army on the 22nd January, he having 
swindled several trades-people, and then contrived to escape the hand 
of justice. 

We will examine the Courts Martial which were held in the Pre- 
sidencies *of Bengal and Bombay (Wring the last year, setting aside 
as foreign to the question those before which medical officers were 
tried. The returns of that year, it should be observed, are very fa- 
vorable, # as the number of convictions arc below those of many pre- 
vious years. Take for instance the year and a half when Sir Charles 
^Napier was Commander in Chief of India ; no fewer than fourteen 
officers of Her Majesty’s regiments, and tliirty six of the Bengal 
Army, were then tried; only three of whom were acquitted. Where- 
as in the year 1854 there w r erc in the two Presidencies but fifteen 
officers tried by Courts Martial, and only thirteen found guilty. We 
shall howe\cr shew riiat the Commander in Chief did not approve of 
the two acquittals, and considered that they were both contrary to 
the evidence. • 

Amongst the convictions of hist year- we observe as first in respect 
of time the sad and flagrant cases of five# officers in one Regiment 
charged with intoxication, obscenity, and giving false testimony, of a 
sixth charged with giving falf^ testimony, and of their commanding 
officer charged with conniving at liabitual debauchery, ribaldry, and 
indecency. We have then a Lieutenant reprimanded for the venial 
offence of addressing disrespectful words to his commanding officer ; 
a Lieutenant and Quarter Master transported for beating a servant 
to death ; a Lieutenant found guilty in June of fraudulently giving 
bills of exchange wh£n he had no funds to meet them ; a Lieute- 
nant ordering prisoners to be shot ; a Lieutenant in September writ- 
ing an offensive and provoking note* to a brother officer ; a Lieute- 
nant insulting the Adjutant General of the Queen’s Forces in India; 
and lastly a Lieutenant making false statements and promises in re- 
gard to his pecuniary affairs. 

Four of shesc cases we wijf separate from the rest. Although the 
crime of ordering prisonerfW oe shffc in cold blood is under ordinary 
circumstances most revolting, yet it may have been committed in this 
instance through a» mere error of judgment and nervous anxiety 
arising from a dangerous posture of affairs in an enemy’s country, at 
all events it has no affinity to the more heinous or debasing crimes 
mentioned above. Neither have the three cases of insubordination, 
to one only of which it will be necessary for our purpose that we 
should direct the reader’s attention. 

The scene of the transactions which jfed to this trial was laid in two 
places ; partly in a cricket ground at Anandale ; partly in the mess 
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room of Her Majesty’s f>2ml regiment. In the first scene the Lieu- 
tenant, who had made arrangements for selling his commission, is 
seen preparing to take his part in a game of cricket ; but is told by 
the Adjutant General that he must not play. The rejected one asks 
afterwards if he is not as much a gentleman as the other, and is in- 
formed that ho is not ; upon which he calls the other “ a li'ar and no 
gentleman” and offers him satisfaction. “ Damn your satisfaction,” 
repliesthe Adjutant General; “ I’ll stop your papers;” and this great 
man further tells the other that in® ease of his coming there rigain ho 
will have him turned off by a chuprassio. In the second scene of 
this same drama we have a brother officer telling tales of the prisoner 
to the Adjutant General. u In the unguarded freedom and privacy 
of a bedroom,” as the Court express it, between 9 and 12 o’clock 
at night one officer — in whom wine occupied the place of wit, — told 
another officer who was living in the same bungalow with him that he 
should horsewhip the Adjutant General, and more than a fortnight 
subsequently that other officer actually* repeated these words to the 
person with reference to whom they were spoken. “Upon these facts 
we need make no' comment, but leave others to draw whit infer- 
ences they please. The Adjutant General, it appears, is adapted . » 
personalities and emphatic language ; for iit.the month of October 
we find the Bengal newspapers giving publicity to a correspondence 
in which this high officer admits that he liad^said to a ictired Cap- 
tain <c you are a damned bad umpire,” and considers that such lan- 
guage requires no apology. 

As regards the other cases we shall for obvious reasons make no 
special allusion to any one. We must however do Oakfiold the jus- 
tice to admit that in one regiment of the Bombay Army the coarse- 
ness, indecency, and blackguardism exceeded all that is represented in 
that work, that the conduct was ‘Such as might have raised a blush 
even upon the cheek of Cade, and that although wo may find fault 
with the author who lias taken an extreme case, or rather brought his 
illustration of the Army up from the lowest deep, we must yet confess 
that there was a lower than his lowest, and that by one instance at 
least all his reflections have beerftiilly justified. 

But here let us state how far wc consider that the morality of the 
Army is called into question by these few cases. All that we main- 
tain is, that the society is unhinged where there is a possibility of 
such occurrences. . They are indices of so much and no more. They 
do not prove anualarming prevalence of vice and dishonesty in the 
Army, for we know that it contains a fair proportion of honorable, 
well-principled and intellectual men. But they must satisfy every 
impartial mind that there is W fans malorum which docs not exist 
within any other body of English gentlemen, and which ought to be 
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removed from this body. We ask the candid reader whether he be- 
lieves it possible that such revels as were brought to light before a 
Court Martial last year, which occurred in a mess room, and which a 
band of conspirators in vain tried to conceal under a veil of falsehood, 
could occur amongst a society of barristers, or students at the uni- 
versity. oJ* even boys at a good pubkc-scliool ? In our conscience 
we believe they could not. Many members, indeed, of schools and 
universities are of such an age that they cannot be expected to have 
learnt a ‘full appreciation of the respect due to society, anil of those 
restraints winch the worst men are compelled to acknowledge. They 
freo lently burst tine bounds of propriety, and getting the bit out of 
iheir mouths leave discipline far away behind them* But we are 
proud to say that in the present age there is a line sense of honor 
in our good schools and colleges, a chivalrous respect for wpman, a 
decided recognition of public decency, aiuj» that not one of them could 
be made the aiena ter such pranks of debauchery and mendacity as 
those to which wc have alluded. There is a leaven of Christianity 
r *o, and. even where that ib absent, of good breedings so that 
, \ s. there is that internal struggle between good and evil 
v * i -ways disturbs large bodies of# men residing together* 
}ei dcconcj, honor an£ truth so much preponderate, that filthiness, 
meanness and falsehood are fettered and imprisoned in secrecy and 
silence. » 

We have now guardedly received Mr. Arnold’s testimony respecting 
the state of the Army, and have admitted the testimony of late Courts 
Martial ; #ur most important evidence is in reserve. Amongst the 
illustrious dead there is one who, when Hung, was sometimes driven 
by the impetuosity bf his temper and excessive self-esteem into 
acts of indiscretion and insubordination ; but who could deny to Sir 
Charles Napier the possession of soldter-like qualities, honorable feel- 
ings, and singular penetration of mental vision ? Who can doubt 
that his love for his profession was ardent, or that bis aim was to en- 
noble it, and make it respected ? In short, where can you find a 
witness more capable of forming, more free in expressing, and more 
resolute in supporting his opinions oft this subject ? 

By this Commander in Chief we are led to advance our position 
one step, and point not only to certain cases of indebtedness, 
gambling, fraud and drunkenness, bat also to a strangely marked and 
ill-timed leniency of Courts Martial. After attentively weighing his 
remarks, and comparing them with the proceedings which induced 
him to make them, we cannot fail to trace in such Courts the evi- 
dence of a “ fellow-feeling/’ and to determine that, when trying a 
certain class of offences, # their sentiment if not their language, must 
surely be hanc veniam pethnusjue damusque vicissim " ; in other 
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words, our own position is a trying one, and we shew os we hope to 
be shewn, mercy. 

The first instance we shall refer to is of an officer who was tried 
at Lucknow, on the 27th June 1849, for fraudulently taking money 
out of a note addressed to another officer and giving a receipt with a 
false signature. The Court found him guilty, but recommended him 
to mercy, on account of 44 his extreme youth and inexperience/' and 
because 44 he may have been unaware of the serious nature of the 
offence." At this all the old Chief’s indignation is roused r — 

44 What ! pardon and turn back among the officers of the Indian 
Amy, a man convicted of felony ! On what grounds does the majo- 
rity of this Court cast upon the Commander in Chief the pain of re- 
fusing pardon ? On the grounds of youth ! lias he not been nearly 
a year and a half in the Army ? Has he not a commission ? Is he 
not, by the rules of the service, deemed old enough to sit, and has he 
not sat as an officer in judgment, and as a fiiagistrate to try and 
punish others ? Is he not old enough td be entrusted, and has he trot 
been entrusted with the command of men ? With a* Subaltern's com- 
mand in peace and war ? and whea men's lives and safety depend 
upon the conduct of a subaltern ? Has not that glorious uniform 
which he has disgraced by two infamous actions, sufficed, by its 
recognized authority, to introduce himonto the best society, even into 
the presence of the Sovereign ? And would the majority of* the 
Court wish me to leave it on the back of such a man as the prisoner? 
Has he been tempted by misfortune and distress ? No * He avows 
his wealth ; he has had the education of a gentleman ; ms miscon- 
duct seems to be the result of innate moral turpitude ! Had the priso- 
ner been horror-struck at the enormity of his guilt, avowed his crime, 
and cast himself, repentant and conscience-smitten, upon the mercy 
of the Court, I could have understood the feelings of those who re- 
commended him to mercy." But such is not the case. On the con- 
trary, while conscious of his guilt, he deliberately adds to his crime 
by the effrontery, the sophistry, and the falsehood of his defence ! 
To pardon such an offender woi^ld be an insult to the Army, and l 
will not do it/’ 

In October of the same year we have an officer found guilty 
of playing at cards for large sums of money, evading payment when 
lie had lost, deliberately making false statements regarding the trans- 
action, and finally calumniating, the officer to whom the money was 
due. A nice character that to remain in an honorable service, very 
nice ; so the Court recommend him to merciful consideration, but 
happily his Excellency could not discover t 4 just grounds" for such 
recommendation. % 

The last mentioned gentleman was, it appears, a -mere clumsy 
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gambler, who attempted to escape the consequences of his tolly by 
equivocation and misrepresentation ; but the next officer trial in 
March 1850 is evidently a knowing and practised swindler. Having 
been a shareholder in a rotten Bank, he himself got rid of his own 
responsibility, induced a friend to piyrchase shares by misrepresenting 
the state of the concern, and published a false report of its condition. 
The Court on this occasion plead with unusual urgency in the priso- 
ner’s fa\or, and “ do most earnestly recommend him to the clemency 
of His Excellency the Commander in Chief * on account of his high 
character. Upon tliis the old Lion again springs from his lair. His 
roar is this time somewhat subdued, his reasoning strong but tem- 
perate ; and the following remarks were perhaps on that account the 
harder of digestion : — * 

“ The Court have convicted the prisoner of falsehood and deceit in 
his dealings with a # brother officer, wlitf seems to have confided in 
him, yet eleven members of the Court recommend the prisoner to 
mercy “ <m the grounds of high character" ; such recommendations 
add much to the pain of those whose duty it is*to inflict punish- 
ment, but I must decline complying with the request of those mem- 
bers who concur in this, recommendation. # When violence of tem- 
per, error in judgment, or the thoughtlessness of youth, lead men 
into culpable conduct, their High character bears great and honour- 
able weight, excusing human frailty. High character is also justly 
appealed to when concurring circumstances cast suspicion on yet un- 
blemished reputation ; but when the charge is dishonour, and that 
dishonour proved, former high character vanishes and is nothing !" 

The next instance is perhaps tho most extraordinary of all. In 
October 1850 it was proved that an officer had sent what the Com- 
mander in Chief styles 44 a begging letter" to a Serjeant, and had 
borrowed of him several sums of money, had reftised to pay a poor 
widow tho amount justly due to her for house-rent, whilst he was 
keeping three horses, not one of which was absolutely required by 
bim, and had driven his servants to distress by keeping from them 
wages for eleven months. Now in what light do the Court view 
these acts of which they find the prisoner guilty ? On the first 
charge they merely give their sentence and make no remark ; de- 
vouring the widow’s house they declare to have been “ unbecoming," 
but except against the word “ highly," and pronounce it not “highly 
unbecoming," as worded in the charge! As for the servants the Court 
admit that they were not paid but 44 attach no guilt to the fact." 
They merely sentence tho prisoner “to be severely reprimanded." Sir 
Charles Napier’s remarks on this sentence are as usual strong, lucid 
and happily expressgd/and he concludes by giving his opinion, that 
if Government, treating the Court as the prisoner treated his ser- 
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▼ants, had kept them “ eight months or a year out of their pay, we 
should hear very different sentiments expressed.” Sueh were cases 
of fraudulent dealing which Courts Martial treated/with marked ten- 
dim ess. 

The next instance is to be plapai in the same category wjtli these, 
only because it reveals extraordinary baseness on the prisoner’s part. 
To a commanding officer of a native regiment had been committed 
by her father a young lady, the wjfe of a certain lieutenant t belong- 
ing to another regiment. Her generous protector, finding such an 
opportunity highly favourable, attempted to seduce her. Now ob- 
serve the view taken of this matter by the Court, who sat in October 
1850, and who plead for the prisoner as if they were his paid advo- 
cates. They recommend him to mercy on account of “ the dange- 
rously trying position in which the prisoner found himself placed by 
circumstances resulting from* one fault, which, however reprehensible, 
has still not always been considered as subversive of military disci- 
pline.” How delicately these gentlemen deal wijh the # seducer ! 
His act was, as F^uchet said, worse than a crime ; it was a fault ; 
and it was reprehensible^; yes, he bas a naughty man, and really 
ought not to have given them all this trouble. But his fault had 
not always been considered one which endangered discipline. A few 
people, who had more virtue than wits, 4 ’ might have supposed that no 
sort of discipline could be preserved, if commanding officers 
could seduce subalterns* wives with impunity ; but the Court seems 
to agree with the majority in questioning such starched ideas. If 
there were many such Courts perhaps subalterns would like it in 
time, and, as the serfs of Britany in the olden time, think it au 
honour to be anticipated by their liege folds. The real offence which 
the senior had committed in thi& instance appeared to be in throwing 
aside all disguise, demanding to see the subaltern’s wife, and crea- 
ting a disturbance at his quarters. The Court admit this, but as the 
poor man had haplessly fallen in love with another man’s wife, and 
one fault will lead to another, they are disposed to regard^ the matter 
favorably. Not so the Commander in Chief who makes use of the 
few criminatory words which the Court had left in the charges, and 
writes thus : — 

“ The Court recommend the prisoner to Unfavorable conside- 
ration of the Commander in Chief, which in plain terms is this ; to 
restore him to the command of his Regiment after the Court 
has branded him as * guilty of conduct unbecoming ike character of 
an officer and a gentleman * in one instance ; and in another as 
« guilty of disgraceful conduct ^ I cannot understand the conduct 
of the Court, in thus endeavouring to throw if pop the Commander in 
Chief tfce odium of refusing that, which its own sentence renders 
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it impossible for linn to grant, without insulting the officers of the 
Bengal Army in general, and those of this regiment in particular ! 
1 must leave the ijieinberS of the Court to their own reflections on 
such a proceeding, feeling confident that many must have been ad- 
verse to this recommendation.” 

We wish our readers would refer to these proceedings and make 
their own reflections. We have no wish but to be impartial, and 
are not , conscious of having perverted or exaggerated any one Wjgd 
or fact. * 

After the leniency manifested in these cases of swindling, fraud 
and seduction, we cannot have any surprise left fox it where there 
are only charges of drunkenness and indebtedness. Thus in 
August 1849 there was an ordinary affair of this kind when a 
subaltern was tried, and it was proved that he was sta habitual and 
deliberate drunkard. Very irrationally ' the Court recommend hilt) 
to mercy, but without stating their grounds. Sir Charles notices 
this, and forcibly points out nis own grounds for not paying fur- 
ther attention to their recommendation. In January 1850, an 
officer was charged with pre^ding over a Court of Requests when 
in a state of intoxicatipn, abusing one'ofthe suitors in obscene 
terms, and eleven dajfs afterwards bejpg drunk on parade. The 
Court so far forgot themselv& oil this occasion as to find the pri- 
soner not guilty on one charge in teeth of the evidence, to assume 
that another charge had been previously disposed of by competent 
authority, when in reality it had not, and lastly to pass a sentence 
which was so mild as to be actually illegal. In consequence the 
Commandcr-in-Chief was compelled for once to resort to threats, 
and to inform them that, if they did not pass a proper sentence upon 
the criminal, they would themselves be prosecuted for refusing to 
do their duty. Thus driven to reason they admitted their errors, 
and with the scales of justice forced into their hands retracted 
their former decisions. Yet when substituting others, they inter- 
ceded for Jhe prisoner on account of his u high character.” We 
should like to know what is these officers* idea of a low character. 
A man, who, within twelve days, was drunk and pouring forth filth 
from his lips when sitting in a judicial capacity, and again drunk 
at a public inspection— -such a man comes up to their standard of 
high character ! ! 

We can discover but one case in which Sir Charles Napier exer- 
cised his prerogative of mercy independently of a Court’s suggestion, 
and but two in which he cofhplied with a Court’s recommendation. 
The times were out of joint ; sternness and severity could alone 
restore them to a healthy working condition. In fifteen months 
Courts Martial haa Recommended to mercy seven persons whom 
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they had convicted of grovelling anil substantially vile offences. Of 
these one was a thief and three were swindlers, according to the 
admission of their judicial intercessors, who would /’et have had them 
restored to their places in military society. One of three things such 
extraordinary conduct must p^oue : either the officers composing 
these Courts were indifferent as to the character of the society in 
which they mixed, or their morals and intellects were so dull that they 
ccndd not perceive when crime had become habitual and ii) grained, 
oflastly they meanly designed that the odium of inflicting punish- 
ment should be borne by the Commander in Chief. Here is a tri- 
dent on one prong of which we maintain they must fall. For our 
own part we prefer to impale them on the centre one, and suppose 
them so obtuse as not to perceive that an indiscriminate extension of 
mercy towards all classes of offenders is a mockery of justice, 
makes the majesty of law ah unmeaning phras^, and saps the very 
foundations on which society is based. 

We wish we could be sure that the caustic^ remedies applied 
by Sir Charles papier to Courts Martial had quite cured them 
of this mistaken leniency. c Unfortunately the experience of last year 
proved that the evil was not eradicated. In spite of Sir William 
Gomm’s remonstrances, a C^urt in ^Bengal insisted upon acquitting a 
Quarter Master who was charged with peculation in the management 
of the mess stores ; and what was the result ?' This officer was led 
to suppose that the law might be defied with impunity, and conse- 
quently did not suffer any length of time to elapse before he com- 
mitted an offence which led to his transportation — a testimony this 
to the truth, that a too free use of pardon is not merciful, but rather 
acts as an encouragement and incentive to crime. But as this officer’s 
first trial took place in 1853, wa shall say no more of it, although 
the Gazette of last year contained the confirmation and remarks upon 
the proceedings. In October of last year a Lieutenant was tried for 
drunkenness, and declared 4 not guilty.’ The Commander-in-Cliief 
was satisfied that the evidence required an opposite verdipt, but was 
well pleased to give the prisoner an opportunity of retrieving his 
character. In May, a Lieutenant was convicted of giving bills of 
exchange to a creditor when he knew that they would be dishonored. 
He was found guilty, but the punishment awarded by the Court was 
so slight that the mild Sir William Gomm administered to them 
a just rebuke, from which the following is an extract : — 

“ In awarding this sentence, the Court have declared to the Army 
their deliberate opinion, that it is a comparatively venial offence in 
one of their body to draw bilfc of exchange upon a Bank in which he 
has no funds and to allow those bills to retain unpaid. Ilis Ex- 
cellency entirely differs from the Court, an8, in publishing these 
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proceedings, wishes to remind the Army, that the honor of the service 
to which they belong is mainly in their own keeping.” 

But Bombay offered a still more glaring proof of the sympathy 
which Courts Martial have with a certain class of offenders and of 
their striking inconsistencies. An officer was tried in September on 
a variety Jf charges, or as they are^yled, instances of charges, but as 
he was only found guilty in one instance* wo will merely notice that. 
It was to tliis effect : For highly disgraceful conduct in having 
broken his word of honor. Now Vhat is the light in which a En- 
clave of British officers view such an offence ? Why (consult the re- 
cords, reader, if you doubt us) they find him guilty^ of the charge 
with the exception of the words “ highly disgraceful.” They do in- 
deed. They solemnly declare that it is not highly disgraceful for a 
British officer to break his word of honor. Is there, we,, ask, any 
sentence in “ Oakfield,” in Mrs. Colin,Mackenzie’s notorious work, 
or in any lampoon,* so damnatory of the Army as that sentence? 
Why, if there is one thing on which the military profession piques 
itself more than another it is its delicate sense of honour. It was so 
in the time of Shakspeare who«pleasantly quips sofdiers for their too 
scrupulous sensitiveness on this point, and makes his clown fear to 
use the word “ lie” oven in its signification of lodge . u I dare not 
say he lies anywhere,” the fejlow answers to Desdemona ; “ He’s a 
soldier, and for me to »say a soldier lies is stabbing.” Not so a Court 
Martial ; it can contemplate a charge of falsehood with tender regard, 
and carefully wipe off from it the offensive epithet. Unhappily that 
hand which once launched forth the thunderbolts of Martial Law with 
unerring aim is now stiffened in the tomb, or how the Hero of Sincje 
would have hurled his terrible periods at the heads of the devoted 
Court ! As it was, the Commander-in-Chief demanded a revision 
of the finding, and then what was tile expedient on which these sages 
hit ? Without questioning one fact or commenting upon the evidence 
which had induced them to find the prisoner guilty, they simply 
declare that he is not guilty . So high is their dudgeon, that they 
blindfold justice and stultify themselves rather than admit that it is 
highly disgraceful foT an officer to break his word ; having argued 
from the evidence that a prisoner is guilty , they argue from the same 
evidence that he is not guilty . What are the old stories of ignorant 
juries as compared with this ? They have brought in verdict* of 
* more innocent than guilty/ ‘ guilty but sarved him right’ ; and so 
forth ; yet ridiculous as these are, we see in them traces of a latent 
meaning. Not so in the verdict ‘ guilty and not guilty/ The 
Oommamler~iii-Chiefs rebuke is deserved, ami considering the 
circumstances of the case, astonishingly mild : — 

“ This proceeding is quite incomprehensible, as the Court Martial 
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has assigned no reason for reversing a Finding which must, it is pre- 
sumed, have been arrived at after mature deliberation, and which is 
substantiated by the clearest evidence. 

44 Such conduct on the part of the Court is lamentable in the 
extreme ; it throws discredit on the proceedings, and is opposed to 
every principle of justice.” v # 

Reverting to the reign of Sir Charles Napier we find that the other 
Courts Martial during that period were occupied with charges of 
dnfhkenness, gambling, and its consequences — disgraceful indebted- 
ness accompanied by dishonorable evasion. In confirming a Finding, 
His Excellency makes an earnest appeal for aid in suppressing these 
vices, and writes thus : — “ It is imposible for me not to call upon 
all who have common sense, resolution and respect for their uniform, 
to join m^tlie endeavour which I am making to repress those destruc- 
tive vices which are so unfortunately prevalent in the European por- 
tion of the armies in India — drunkenness and gambling." This may 
be regarded as the thesis on which his Farewell Order is an enlarged 
treatise. We wish that we could print that celelrated document 
entire, and although it is well knotvn, we must give a sketch 
of its contents. The aged Chief begins by calling upon all officers to 
exert themselves in putting a check upon the system of debt which 
is so discreditable to their profession, jynd affirms that Ins time has 
been taken up with the examination of week 1 )*, if not daily com- 
plaints against officers for non-payment of debts. Considering the 
magnitude of the Army, the number of officers who have miscon- 
ducted themselves is not inordinate, but yet so large as to- demand 
repression with a strong hand. Officers should feel shame at being 
brought before a Court of Requests, and thus being associated in the 
eyes of the public with cheats and infamous persons. But in thus 
calling upon them to avoid pecuniary responsibilities it is fair that the 
question, whether an Ensign can live on his pay, should be first de- 
termined. Sir Charles Napier knew from experience that he can. 
Not of course that he can do it without self-denial ; but why should 
he not exercise self-denial ? The proof that an Ensign can live on 
his pay is the fact that many do, and even remit money to their fa- 
milies. Why, proceeds Sir Charles, should an officer expect to get 
on without that pains-taking and economy which are requisite at an 
initiation into otuer professions ? Others begin life with scarcely 
sufficient to keep them in food and clothing ; these foolishly try to- 
live as if they were monied gentlemen. To shew how frequent cases 
of debt are, it is stated that on a single day, fifty-three cases, in all of 
which subalterns were concerned, were brought before a Court of Re- 
quests. A Brigadier writes thus ; — 44 Another Officer I know enjoys 
Champagne Tiffins, leaving his servants to dwig him before the 
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Court for their just claims. How humiliating for those connected 
with and proud of the profession !” To prove that these matters are 
not exaggerated, *uch facts might be published ** as would shock 
every honest and Honorable man.” One Commanding Officer writes 
thus, “ I can confidently assert, tljat the numerous cases brought 
monthly before the Courts of Requests are a disgrace to the Army we 
belong to.” 1 The causes of this disgraceful condition are then ana- 
lyzed. The first is, that some officejs have had a detective education; 
“ or perhaps a vulgar one, which is worse.” The man who “ enjoys 
a Ok impagne Tiffin , AND SWINDLES ms SERVANT*?,” is a vulgar 
knave, and has not learnt that honesty is inseparable from the cha- 
racter of a gentleman. The second cause is youth and inexperience, 
which ought to be protected by the vigilance of Commanding Officers*, 
and every lad should “ at once learn that "to drink unpaid -for cham- 
pagne, un paid-for beer, and to ride unpaid-for horses, is to be a 
cheat, and not a gentfeman.” The third cause is the constant march- 
ing of regiments, which should be avoided, as much as possible, in 
times of peace. The fourth cause is the extravagance of messes, in 
which poor and prudent officer^ are frequently crushed by a majority* 
The fifth cause is the Banks which offer such facilities for borrowing 
money, “ encouraging those vices which are the most mischievous, es- 
pecially racing, a rice always s&companied by gambling and extrava- 
gance.” The glorious ftld man concludes thus — “ I can only offer my 
advice as J quit the scene. To-day, I am Commander-in-Chief ; 
a week hence, I shall be no more to the armies of India than a pri- 
vate gentleman. But the armies of India must ever be much and 
dear to me ! For nine years my whole energies, such as they are, 
have been devoted to the honor and glory of the Company’s troops. 
1 may say that 1 have become as nn;cli identified with the annies of 
the three Presidencies as if I had risen from their ranks : I have 
jealously guarded their honor, and I have fought at their head ! I 
now' leave them for ever : "but in^the retirement of private life, 
although no longer able to serve them, the destinies of the Indian 
armies will ever occupy my thoughts. I here take leave of them 
hoping that this order will be of use as the last w'hich I can issue 
to the armies of India. 


(Signed) C. J. Napier, 

General Commander-in-Cliief. 
Head Quarters, Camp Ferozcpore, 9th December 1850.” 

Brave earnest soul ! Such is your legacy to the Army of India. 
May your legatees shew 4hat the treasure has not been bestowed upon 
them in vain. If tlttee burning words kindle in us an honorable 
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ambition to rise above all meanness and debasing vice, they will be 
more than all the wealth hid by genii beneath the Forty Pillars, 
They are pearls and diamonds dropped by such a, man as Horace 
justly esteemed more than an Emperor — because, whilst just and 
tenacious of his purpose, his solid # mind was unmoved by the threats 
of a multitude, he cared for the Opposition of neither man* nor devil, 
and might indeed have stood a stranger to fear amidst the ruins of 
a universe, 

A question which deserves sonie slight consideration is this : How 
far is the character of the Army affected by these vices of indivi- 
dual officers ? Although a tew spots and freckles do not prove that 
the whole body is diseased, yet a certain extent of surface disfigure- 
ment does lead to a suspicion that there is some organic and deep- 
seated malady. Now without inquiring into the system of indebt- 
edness, which must certainly be injurious to the tone of any society, 
we may content ourselves with examining what Ss broadly displayed 
before our eyes. The sympathetic leniency of Courts Martial is not 
to be denied ; but the amount of actual crime appears to be great 
when compared with the English statistics which we before exhibited. 
Only fifty-nine educated fnales out of seven or eight millions were 
found convicted of penal offences. Compare these numbers with 
those of the Indian Army. T}ie number of Company’s officers in 
Bengal is less than 2700 ; of Her Majesty’s officers less than a thou- 
sand. In Bombay there may be 950 Company's and 280 Queen’s 
officers. In fact the number of officers in the Presidencies of Ben- 
gal and Bombay is considerably under five thousand ; a large por- 
tion of whom are always on furlough. During the eighteen months 
Sir Charles Napier commanded the armies of India, forty-seven 
officers, or at the rate of thirty-two in one year, were convicted of 
military offences in Bengal alone, when there could not have been 
more than a total of 3,400' actually resident, so that nearly one in 
every hundred was thus disgraced. Last year, however, affords a 
very favorable contrast, inasmifch as only fourteen in the whole 
five thousand were found guilty by Courts Martial, or say one in 
three hundred and sixty. Still we have the startlingly antithetical 
fact that only one educated male out of 127,000 males was convicted 
in the criminal courts of England. And it must be remembered, of 
the fourteen Indian cases one was of aggravated manslaughter, one 
of deliberate fraud, and six of the equivalent to perjury, for they were 
cases of false testimony uttered before a court of justice. These 
eight if committed by civilians would have been tried by the crimi- 
nal law of England. 

One more question only shall now detain r us : Are the morals 
of the Amy in India inferior to those of the Army in- England ? 
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On this point there is a variety of opinions, and having had %n op- 
portunity of hearing them expressed by persons the best capable of 
judging, we have arrived at the conclusion that the Indian Army 
is not inferior, each country an officer has certain advantages 
and certain temptations peculiar to his situation. An absence of 
proper incentives to exertion is a jus^ - complaint of officers in Eng- 
land, but not in India ; a want of good society distinct from their 
own class, and a certain demoralizing influence of the climate, are 
drawbacks to the improvement of officers in India, but not in Eng- 
land. A thoughtful and well-informed writer of “a glance at the 
British Army and its officers” in a military magazine rebukes a Quar- 
terly Reviewer for sneering at officers in England because they are 
“ poor in intellect and morals.” The military champion admits the 
fact, but aigucs that it is a consequence of their having no e upon rage- 
merit to exert themselves. Jealous of 'the privileged guardsmen, 
and lamenting the insufficient pay of officers in the line, ho burns 
with indignation, pours out the grievances of his order in a flood of 
rhetoric, and exhibits their condition and opportunities in such strik- 
ing contrast to those of their nwre favored bretlirtfn-in-arms of this 
country, who have all the incentives of political, revenue, and staff 
appointments, that wo are tempted to give his conclusion, although 
the extract is rather long : „ % 

“ It is this hopeless condition that makes men poor in intellect, 
poor in morals. Impress them on all occasions with the idea that 
they are inferior to others, and act upon that doctrine, they will come 
to believe it, and act upon it also. 4 Hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick,* blasts imagination, quenches fancy, dries up the sources 
of, and the inducements to, rational and philosophical inquiry, and 
makes a man listless, stupid, selfish, regardless of the future, and 
willing to forget the past. What richness of compassionate sym- 
pathy, what charitv, benevolence, or generosity, can be looked for in 
a man, whose whole life is a struggle to meet his tailors* bills, and 
to pay his messmau weekly. How much liberality can be expected 
from him, who sees the tenth part of his small income go to increase 
the credit side of the ministers’ budget, to pay for music for which 
he cares not, or for plate which laughs in his face as he eats off 
it ? . . . . His intellect must be poor, cramped, spiritless. He 
has been bound down, without hope or expectation of anything better, 
to the constant contemplation of knapsacks, brasses, and polished 
gunstocks for twenty or thirty years : he has lived in an atmosphere 
of pipeclay, heard nothing but shop talked of, and been waited upon 
by soldiers since he entered the service. Above all, he has been 
taught to look upon certain branches of the service as superior to 
his own, because thfcy receive the rewards, while he does the work, 
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and wi<h true eastern fatalism* he succumbs to necessity and aban- 
dons all idea of improvement, all hope of amelioration. How can 
his mind expand ? His day is cut up by drills parades, courts 
martial, signing states, and inspecting ledgers. It is whole ingenui- 
ty is to make ends meet : for this he eschews Adam Smith, and 
addicts himself to Cocker. He fcf a stranger to politics, literature, the 
fine arts, perhaps to religion. * Let those therefore who speak con- 
temptuously of officers, learn to* attribute results to their proper 
causes ; above all, let those who are in high places, and havfc talents 
committed to their keeping for which they will one day assuredly give 
account, be careful to do justice to all men. Let candidates for 
commissions be required to pass examinations, such as may be ex- 
pected from gentlemen of their age, who have received a liberal edu- 
cation ; «let a fair and certain prospect of promotion not depending 
on chance, bo held out to'?ll ; let those who, notwithstanding this 
measure, mav still be unfortunate, have some regard shewn to their 
years, and long colonial service, receiving brevet rewards, or other 
remuneration ; let all unfair and invidious distinctiorts of castes, class- 
es, and corps, be abolished ; or if cor^s are to be favoured, let it be 
for services and merit, nfrt for idling ; let the morals of officers be 
raised to a higher level by the hope of rewards and promotions ; let 
them not be pinched, screwed, and ground down with taxes, contri- 
butions and subscriptions, for the whims and 1 fancies of others ; let 
them be dressed in a style becoming their rank, in character with the 
gallant profession they have adopted, and with a view to the effect 
which appearance has on men in general, without perpetual interfe- 
rence on the part of tailors of high and low degree ; and let those 
who make particular branches of science or literature then study, be 
appointed, according to merit and usefulness, to the military and to 
some of the numerous civil offices in the gift of the crown ; then will 
they become vigorous in intellect, respectable in morals, cheerful in 
appearance, useful to society, interested in the well-being of those 
committed to their care, and grateful to the Sovereign who approves, 
the country which sanctions, and the Minister who will have the 
boldness to introduce the first salutary measure for a long-neglected, 
but inip6rtant class of public servants.” 

The only Refect which appears to us in Sir Charles Napier’s fare- 
well address is, that he does not say how far the future remedies are 
to be applied for a tfemplaint with the diagnosis of which he is tho- 
roughly acquainted. He explains the alarming symptoms of cham- 
pagne-tiffins, swindled servants, extravagant messes and abounding 
Courts of Requests ; lie goes further, and shews how the seeds of the 
malady are sown, how the infection is first taken, ami how it has gra- 
dually become endemic ; but there he stops. Perhaps he thought 
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like the Roman poet that a man is sufficiently happy if he lias been 
able to investigate the causes of things ; indeed in so doing Sir 
Charles pointed out the seat of the disease, and thus left us to con- 
clude how it is to)|)e eradicated. 

The extravagance of messes has, time out of mind, been a subject of 
honest regret. We will not enter iiWthe vexed question whether any 
mess at all is required. If well rlanaged it may be a useful means 
of preserving the social status foriaught we know to the contrary ; 
but suroPwe are that as messes are aft present, the Army would not suf- 
fer, if one and all were suppressed.. We are not alluding now to any 
outrageous behaviour or the costly profusion of a tew, but we maintain 
that the plainest and simplest of them are too extravagantly provided. 
Cleanliness, neatness, and comfort are alone required. These, perhaps, 
should be more studied than they are ; but all purchase of super- 
fluous plate, luxury and prolonged / potations should be pro- 
hibited. How is if that whenever men are congregated together, 
except in the Army, their ordinary meals are distinguished for simpli- 
city ? Attend tlffo Hall at one of the Inns of Law, or dineat the 
Undergraduates 1 table in a Cottcge Hall at an hfiglish University, 
jou will there see the scions of liigh-born %nd wealthy families con- 
tented with such wholesome fare, served on ordinary dishes as a body 
of officers would turn away from wi^h contempt. As for creaming 
champagne, sparkling hock, moselle and curaooa, the introduction of 
them would bring the fulminations of the Lord Chancellor down 
upon the delinquent Inn, or call for a new Parliamentary Commis- 
sion to begin de novo the work of University reform. The late 
Commander in Chief of the Bombay Army, who, with unquenchable 
zeal and the true spirit of a soldier, did more for that Army than the 
very best of his predecessors, checked as much as he could the gigan- 
tic evil of extravagance by issuing stringent regulations for the 
management of messes. He justly remarked that an officer’s useful- 
ness depends as much on his moral as unitary training ; proceeded 
to shew that the rules and decorum of society must be strictly pre- 
served at the common tables of officers ; deprecated unnecessary 
expense ; recommended that only sherry, madeira and mode- 
rately priced claret should be provided, but unfortunately did 
not positively prohibit wines of a more costly description. “ The 
neatness and comfort of a well regulated private table* he declared 
to be the proper standard, and not “ the display and profusion of a 
public entertainment.” Yes, when they hear the pops of the leaping 
corks, or are dazzled by the brilliant plate and glass of their dinner 
services, nine out of ten young officers may well turn their thoughts 
to their fathers’ table, with its Staffordshire ware, think of the mutton 
and port and sherry ^vhich are enjoyed in their family circle at home, 
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and ask themselves whether it is now absolutely necessary for a 
British officer to ruin himself by pampering guests* or vitiate his liver 
by faring sumptuously every day. ‘ They would ba discontented, and 
the mess would be deserted, if they had not some /display and luxury 
there,’ we are told. But attendance at the mess is professedly com- 
pulsory ; why should it not be^ really so as at the Universities ? 
Then if foolish men choose ti indulge their lavish propensi- 
ties in their own homes, and mak^ their dinner in the mess-room a 
mere form, their folly is at least committed not by but aghinst au- 
thority, and the economical habits of their wiser comrades have the 
sanction which is so much needed. 

All persons who have turned intelligent minds to such subjects 
know that extravagance and debt are the ivy and the damp which, if 
they do <iot ruin, at least impair the structure of society. They 
displace one stone, loosen another, make great rents, until the whole 
building is injured. These two vioite are antag&nstic to the nobler 
qualities ,of man. Such as indulge them suppose that they are the 
offspring of generosity and liberality ; but if so, they are certainly 
guilty of patricide* and matricide, for they first destroy the capacity 
to exercise those qualiti©s*&nd then the qualities themselves. Talk 
to a spendthrift about cliecring a home of wttnt and misery, sup- 
porting an aged father, or shewing kindmess to his relatives — it will be 
well, if, instead of benefitting any, lie does nd*. introduce misery into 
the homes of tradesmen, forfeit his securities and thus let a brother 
officer languish in prison, meanly ask his relatives for pecuniary as- 
sistance, and defraud his servants of their paltry pittances. That 
man, you see, may have once been a fine, free, open-hearted fellow ; 
but he is now reduced te degrading shifts ; he will drive very hard 
bargains, sell you a horse and ‘ do you in the eye,' as he says, con- 
ceal his play at billiards and 6 clean out’ a griffin, then smile and 
speak glozing words to contemptible money-lenders. IIow many are 
thus falling every day into meanness and dishonesty ! It is impos- 
sible that the character of any society can be high where there are 
gaming, horse-racing, luxury, and abundant facilities of contracting 
debts. 

Now when this truth is so obvious what is the cause to which a 
few military men trace repeated acts of baseness ? The following is 
the opinion of a military writer, in England, who has evidently had 
the advantage of experience : — 

“ We are not fire-eaters nor practised duellists, and we abhor 
those who are ; yet we at times regret that the duel has been 
forbidden in the Army. All the old officers of the Service will agfpe 
with us, that the tone of manners in many of the regiments of the 
Army is not in unison with the improvements 'introduced into the 
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constitution and education of the military body at large The 

very effective system of duelling, with all its faults, had this merit, 
that it restrained bad manners, and alike contributed to prevent the 
giving or taking insults with impunity*.” 

So because there are not enough officers killed in their country’s 
wars, we must restore the duoruni helium or duellum> and let them 
do for one another what the Russians have left undone. Hap- 
pily such arguments are so out .1 of date that they do not now 
need a # refutation ; but we must declare, in opposition to their 
maintainers, that the morals of the Army are not lower than they 
were, and that they have improved, although not, as we stated, in a 
ratio correspondent with that of general society, lie proceeds thus : — 

“ The recent Courts Martial in the 4 blh Regiment never could 
have occurred hud the system of our early days been m force. The 
lirst attempts at annoyance would then have been instantly checked 
by the demand for satisfaction, dM the young Ensign would have 
been secured from future insult. The manners of the junio%members 
have, in some ebrps, most assuredly deteriorated from what we 
once knew them to be. Indeed, those officers who remember the 
courtesy of regimental life in their young d&ys, can hardly now credit, 
as they read, the disgusting and ' degrading practices brought to 
light, by the proceedings of the Courts Martial m the 46th Foot.” 

To us it seems the* height of absurdity to suppose that such a 
mawkish, unreal, dilettanti system as that of modern duelling could 
stay the progress of corruption in any society. In fact we believe, 
that the present institutions of society and regulations of the Army 
will answer all ethical purposes, provided they are acted up to in 
spirit. Wo have been much struck with the Queen’s Regulations 
in one respect : they are inspired bv a love of kind, and call for a 
genial sympathy between military classes. It is well known that 
wherever these are wanting and there is an vnfidos agilans discordia 
f retires, there is a corresponding deterioration of ton© in a regiment. 
Of commanding and senior officers we do not presume to speak, but 
we wish that the following words which appeal under the head of 
4 Interior Economy of a Regiment,’ were more kept in mind: “ The 
timely interference of the Officer, his personal intercourse and ac- 
quaintance with his men, which are sure to be repaid by the 
soldier’s wnfidence and attachment, and above all his personal 
example, are the most efficacious means of preventing military 
offences.” Not a doubt of it — the efficacious means of preventing 
offences not only amongst men, but also amongst officers. Every-* 
where the higher classes may be humanized by taking a friendly 

* v Naval autt Military Gazette," 12tli August 1854. 
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interest in their inferiors. And this suggests a want which is a 
plague spot of European society in India. Hundreds of kind, loving 
hearts are weary ot only doing good in their elevated sphere ; they 
long to let their sunny influences light upon thosc/oeneath them and 
make them sunny too. In the towns, and more in the country of 
England, lordly men and womenvcarry comfort and encouragement to 
the homes of peasants and mechanics. It is not so here ; we npt 
only have a * plurality of worlds*, tyit between these worlds is impassa- 
ble space. People live for and love those whcrtSan recompen& them ; 
and such love is cold, calculating, unenergizing. Does an officer of 
Europeans speak to his men except on parade, when engaged in 
orderly duty, or perhaps when giving starched advice to a defaulter ? 
Possibly one or two officers in one or two regiments may visit the 
Hospital** and speak kindly to their suffering men,* watch over the 
school, encourage the master, acquaint themselves with the young- 
sters’ names and characters so as ft) gain their 'affectionate respect ; 
there ma^be regiments the ladies of which let their own compas- 
sionate virtue shed its cheering light in the patchdfies, and try to 
dispel the moral darkness which hangs ^bout them. But these are not 
the ways of gentlemen ancHadies attached to the Army. Meet them 
forsooth in tneir own houses or in the society of their equals, and 
they may be kind, genial, and generou® ; buj poverty or inferiority 
of rank shuts them up. In such a case, when' no c money, but gentle 
words, melting pity, the warmth of fellow-feeling are required of them, 
very many are hard, selfish, bowel less. We say not this to blame 
individuals who are cramped and confined by a hateful system, the 
barriers of which only a lion-hearted man can burst, but wc ask, 
whether that system can ennoble such as it enslaves ? Every one 
who manifests genuine kindliness to his inferiors is the better for it. 
We are sure for instance, the world is sure, that Miss Nightingale is 
a noble-ininded lady. The love of her kind has drawn her from her 
father’s mansion, the society of her equals, and the luxuries of her 
situation to the foul atmosphere of hospitals, the companionship of 
the uneducated and the h arrassing anxieties of a nurse. And be- 
cause she has thus heroically debased herself, and for that single 
reason, the world acknowledges her to be a noble-minded woman ; 
all are confident that she is above petty actions and that sh|^'Ould not 
perpetrate anything really base. So inseparable is true wndescen- 
ftion from true dignity of character ; So universal is the feeling, 
if not the confession, that that of which there is a total absence in 
both the civil and military communities of India elevates and en- 
nobles humanity. 

The great drawback, however, to military' life in time of peace is 
the want not only of something to do, but of something to work out. 



Objects of ambition wanted. * 

\V her ever men are gregarious, except in the Army, the majority, 
are fulfilling a purpose* How petrifying is regimental life at a 
station in India! A parade, and an oppressive dinner party, are the eajji 
of duty ; a ball and a hog hunt, the occasional variations of pleasure. 
For what are met? living there ? To be Brigadiers, if their livers, 
will hold out. In the meanwhile *Uie hopes and aspirations which 
few youths are without arc dissipatid in the dreary atmosphere of a 
cantonment* Desire of distinction burns itself out, and laudable, 
ambition* slumbers uo#l it falls into the sleep of death* And yet 
the words of a great but eccentric mind are true “ To do noble 
and true things, and vindicate himself under God's heaven as a God 
wade man, that the poorest son of Adam dimly longs. Shew him 
the way of doing that, the dullest day di udge kindles into a hero. 
Kindle the inner genial life of him, you have a flame ,that bijrns up 
all lower considerations." Hence close observers" have remarked 
what different men officers become in a* campaign. They are then 
united in pursuing an object which is distinctly before them. The 
lassitude, into which undefined desires once subsided, is at* an end. : 
They become earnest and mutually interested in ea*h other. Wild. 

S assions are then, it is true, too often excited, and sometimes appal* 
ng crimes are eommit^d ; but on the other hand generous impulses, 
agitate hearts which were supposed to be only sordid, and icy selfish- 
ness is melted into tender mooos. Min are labouring right seriously, 
and are often compelled to reflect and act for themselves. Thus does 
war strike many lights, so that minds which were never suspected of 
(ping the least inflammable blaze into moral life and intellectual 
vigour. 

And these considerations point out t\\e main reason why candi- 
dates for commissions and cadetships should be examined as to their 
literary proficiency. It is not thdt any* high qualifications axe 
required ; but it should be known whether a lad s mental powers 
have been so far exercised, that he will be conscious of their exist- 
ence, and desire still to employ them instead of leading the life of a 
barbarian. Some literary test is the only security that our military 
stations will be, not gardens for raising ‘ man-vegetables/ but the 
lodging places of mlgrims manfully, thoughtfully, faithfully, yet, 
cheerfully wending tneir way to eternity. The question, whether gen- 
tlemen ca#be happy and good without education, has been long ago 
decided in the negative, and may not now be discussed. An indivi- 
dual, a country squire or a 4 man about town’ may possibly remain 
ignorant and harmless ; but associations of men cannot. When 
such are not' upheaved together with the strata or ranks of society 
to which thev belong, tfyeir intellectual is assuredly followed by their 
moral degradation. jBands of ignorant men live m a valley ; they 
vol. l— * no. n a 
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age even looked down upon by their inferiors in rank or birth, as 
from a lofty station, till they gradually recede further and at last 
irrevocably glide down the smooth descent of Avernus. 

If indeed there were to be an awakening of the religious life, all the 
grand impediments in the way 4 of honor, and morality would be 
soon removed. Men, who as the old Round-heads would have said, 
have the root of the matter in them, jnay branch ont into queer 
sects and run into strange vagaritt. ; but they could not open letters 
and steal money, fraudulently prop up rottiSf Banks, combine to 
teH untruths, and give false bills of exchange ; no, nor could they 
solemnly award certificates of ‘ high character’ to those who do suea 
things ;but rather on discovering them they would feel that the plague 
had begs m among them, that therefore stringent regulations and 
severe remedies could alone be efficacious. The only way of checking 
vice is to regard it as a sin. When this is done in the upper ranks of 
the Army, the feeling will extend it self to the lower rants. But for 
.this there, must be inspiration ; the Great Spirit must pass into dream- 
ing/lolling, vanity hunting, self-indulgent, cunning and mean men, 
aw make them genuine and wise and noble. Let however the good 
aid true men of the Ant,/ (and their name is yet Legion) feel that 
they must help in the work : that they muU not be afraid to ex- 
press their opinions or take gp arms, in honor’s cause ; nor must 
they be deterred by any absurd esprit du corps, as it is fondly called, 
from looking at facts when set nakedly before them. Supreme 
authority is the Archimedes, but such men are the lever, and when a 
standing place has been found fov them, they can lift up to raoraliqp 
a social world. 
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« 

Minute by , the Most Noble the Goifrnor General, dated the JSffiSl 

April 1855, on Railways in Itldia, printed by order of the Sbfiso 

Commons, 19Wi July 1853. * 

In the year 1850, when the first practical steps were taken for the 
construction of a Railway in Western India, the people of this country, 
for whose benefit the finest system of communication was then being 
inaugurated, had no faith in its advent. It was true, that for several 
years Railways had become a common theme in India, that much 
had been written of them, and their wojders proclaimed to the native 
community by those? whoso posiUjnslent authority to their statements* 
A clever and popular advocate (the late John Chapman) had long 
labored here m* that new, and to so many incomprehensible, 
cause. t Two Engineers had \ devoted their professional skill and 
energy to the task of exploring the rugged Ghauts, and to sur- 
veys and other field ojferations through districts where the Sirkar had 
never before been known to saarch foj roads. A committee had been 
formed — reports printed — the indispensable agency of red tape 
abundantly employed — Government resolutions framed — and even 
the Hon’ ble Court of* Directors were publicly known to have, bent 
their deliberative minds upon the subject of Indian Railways. But 
all these had hitherto produced no practical result. The M aiiy 
nothing” which haunted the native imagination, yet had no ** local 
habitation,” and the people were sceptics still. 

It was m truth no light demand that was made on their credulity 
when they were asked to believe in a locomotive system, by whid 
they were to travel at amazing speed with unprecedented comfort and 
eoonoray, and by which their commerce was to be extended and 
carried on with extraordinary facilities and despatch. Nor was it 
any common claim upon their confidence to solicit them to embark 
their wealth in an enterprise, which was to be instituted at a cost fer 
exceeding all that the previous civil undertakings of the local Govern- 
ment had presented to the public. 

The scepticism that was manifested by the natives, although no 
doubt attributable in some measure to prejudice and ignorance, 
rented principally upon reasonable misgivings. What claim had we 
upon tneir faith ? There was no analogy in existing circumstances 
to justify to their mind* the probability of the wonders, which had 
been announced, being ever realised, Could they believe that a new 
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kind of inland communication, of almost fabulous efficiency and of 
marvellous costliness, would be provided for them by a Government 
that had been so careless of the public welfare as to have neglected 
to provide an ample and unfailing supply of wadir, or an efficient 
system of drainage for the metropolis, and to have** tolerated famine in 
the midst of plenty for want of the commonest communications ? It 
was notorious that they had for Fears left part of the Bombay and 
Agra Road, the main channel of) commerce between Central India 
and the Port of Bombay, in a state fraught with danger and Obstruc- 
tion* Extensive and productive districts had, as the Natives well 
knew, long been suffered to waste their abundant riches in remote 
and inaccessible granaries, for want of roads, the construction of 
which called for no great efforts, and needed only a small outlay 
from the public funds. There had been much talk too of a new 
and superior description of li^ht, fitted both for public and domestic 
purposes, but the tlame of gas had Clever glared 'Upon their expectant 
gaze ; and in only one of the public thoroughfares was to be seen, 
here and there, a pale and ineffectual fire, just 1 making darkness 
visible. What evidence of the bonft hde character of the new scheme 
Was there in the fact, that' a project for water-works, which had for 
years been under the too patient incubation H the Government, re- 
mained unhatched ; and that r in tht capital of this Presidency 
drought was still an impending curse over its half million inhabi- 
tants ? 

Was it to be supposed by the Natives that a crore of rupees 
would be expended in a single new road, while in the Metropolis and 
amidst their own dwellings they experienced die pernicious effects of 
Mieleanliness, because the rule of the most civilized nation in the 
world had, by means of* patch-woTk and driblets of expenditure, 
dallied for years with the first essential to the health and welfare of 
its citizens ? What though steamboats had been running here for 
some time past !— -there was little in the slow packets of the Indian 
Navy, or even in the faster vessels of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, to induce the natives to believe in the introduction of a 
system of inland communication, which was declared to be capable 
of safely conveying them at the rate of 50 miles an hour ! How 
could they comprehend that the powerful locomotive Engine would 
be substituted at enormous expense for the hard-faring pack-bullock, 
the mde cart atid the bamboo coolie, when they remarked an almost 
instinctive dread of employing machinery except in the principal esta* 
blishtnents of the Presidency ? 

After the late parliamentary debates and popular movements in 
the cause of Indian reform, there can be no doubt that local improve- 
ments, particularly in public .works, were placed upon the orders of 
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the day of the new Governors, both of this Presidency and of Madras* 

* There is in our public works alone fame enough to gratify the am* 
bition of successive Governors, and abundant reputation for a whofe 
posse oomitatus ofWofessional men* That Lord Elphinstone will 
do much to mitigate existing evils we firmly believe, for th'e practical 
intentions which his Lordship has already manifested, and the 
promptitude' with which some of t)j!em have been put in execution^ 
would render it an act of injustice withhold our confidence from his 

administration. No prodigies, however, have yet been done, and wC 
sing no paeans. We calmly congratulate Bombay on having really 
moved forward, after all theculpabie delay and pusillanimous hesitation 
tn limine , and would fain hope that events will ultimately show, that 
among ourselves as elsewhere “ce ri est quo le premier pas, qui coute.” 

Only fifteen months have elapsed since Lord Elphinstone came 
amongst us, and it is with satisfaction we record how speedily his per^ 
sonal exertions have been follow^ bf the sanction of the Hon’ble 
Court for carrying out the Vehar Water Project, and for the con- 
struction of Railways from Callian to Poonah, and from Callian to 
Ahmedabad. Measures for abblishing the Road aftd Tank Depart- 
ment, and increasing the extent and efficiency of the Government 
Engineering Staff for Public Works, have been devised and put in 
train for execution, and from official intelligence recently published* 
we gather that the Governor’s visit to the Malsej Ghaut is likely 
to lead to the early construction of one of the most useful roads that 
could be projected in this part of the country. Scientific expedients,, 
for the improvement of tne town sewerage have been experimented 
upon and are being carried into effect. We cannot at present speak 
without reserve of their probable efficacy ; but their adoption evinces 
an earnest desire to promote the public good, and let us therefore 
hope that the expected advantages may be realised. 

When our Railway was commenced, these steps were still onlyin the 
region of probabilities, and it surely therefore was no wonder that the 
inhabitants of Bombay were then doubtful as to the realisation of 
that wonderfol project ! In the fashionable parlance of the day their 
scepticism was spoken of as the “ apathy of the natives,” but'the 
fact is, we took not only their experience but their confidence by 
storm. 

Thesy&tem by which the railways ia Western India should he 
constructed, formed one of the preliminary subjects of consideration, 
and was duly discu&sechby those authorities whose responsibility 
could be affected by it. Fresh from the field of English practice, 
and convinced of the economical advantages and practical efficiency 
of the Contract system,! the Railway Company’s Engineer advocated 
its immediate and ^unqualified adoption, and with the evidence 
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before us, of what has been effected by its instrumentality, we cannot 
hesitate to endorse his opinion. Apart, however, from practical 
proofs, there are many grounds upon which it would seem to stand 
to reason, that by no other means could the great public works of 
India be carried out with so much despatch, aud equal economy ; 
or its resources, both in labor and materials, be so rapidly and so 
effectually brought to bear uponVtheir construction*. 

In the first place the Contract System should secure economy by 
the force of public competition, an advantage which would be 
entirely lost, if the plan of constructing the line under the superin- 
tendence of their Engineering staff only wore adopted by the Railway 
Company. An eligible Contractor should possess all the requisites 
in money, materials, and an organised staff of agents ; for with 
those available resources he would be enabled to make arrangements 
upon a comprehensive and efficient scale. He would set Locomo- 
tives to work as soon as they vere f needed, erect stationary engines, 
adopt such mechanical appliances as wotjld either economise labor, 
or facilitate his operations ; he would build capacious and well fit- 
ted workshops. ‘ If brick and stone 'were to be used, he would not 
depend entirely upon the*caprice of the market, but would ensure 
a sufficient supply by opening brick-fields anfl quarries, and thereby 
avoid the delay that usually arises when large quantities of such 
materials have to be purchased in the ordinary manner. Without the 
assistance of Contractors, the Railway Company would have the ma- 
nifold disadvantages of contending with those obstinate monopolies in 
all branchesoflocal trade, which the ready combination of native trades- 
men enables them to create, whenever any extraordinary demand is 
thrown upon the markets. And here it may be worth while to mention, 
that in one portion of the railway business which obliged the Company 
to purchase timber largely in the Bombay Bazaar, they were met by 
such a combination, and that it was only defeated when the Govern- 
ment gave them access to their depots. This occurred twice during 
the operations alluded to, and in both instances with precisely 
similar results. When timber was not procurable from Government, 
there was no competition in the Bazaar, but directly an independent 
supply was opened the market prices fell, and each dealer was will- 
ing to make his own separate bargain. Another effect of the general 
practice of what is called in India the Departmental System would 
be, that a Railway Company would have to purchase all the tempo- 
rary materials that are needed for tjie execution of the works, and 
these, it must be remembered, would not in their case be stock-in- 
trade, as in that *of a contractor, but on the completion of the line 
would be either so much sunk capital in r a deteriorating and un- 
productive property, or would involve a heavy lead loss* 
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A large body of agents and subordinate officers of various classes* 
similar to a Contractor’s establishment, would have to be collected 
and organised ; even then, what command would the Eng&eera 
possess over the resources of the country in labour and materials f 
Suppose a European Engineer were sent a hundred miles into the 
jungle to construct with the utmost*despatch 10 or 20 miles of Ha it* 
way, requiring vast quantities of all kinds of materials and some 
thousands of labourers. How^would he, with his multifarious duties, 
be able to set about procuring them ? Is it not manifest that he 
would have to contend with much greater disadvantages than a Con* 
tractor whose command of such resources had long been one of die 
essentials of his business, who had acquired great experience in 
trading in both matters, and had a direct pecuniary interest in his 
transactions ? ♦ 

Better security for the proper execution of the works would also 
attend the Contract "system, in consequence of the large deposits 
which the Contractor should be obliged to leave in the hands of the 
Railway Company, and by which ample indemnification would bo 
provided for all defective works*or unauthorised delay; but if the plan 
which is usually adopted by the Government Engineering Depart* 
ment were followed, the Company would possess no remedy for the 
loss* and inconvenience occasioned bj such causes. Their officers 
would never submit to & penalty,* and, if they were dismissed* for in- 
competency or neglect, their situations would have to be supplied by 
new appointments from England; and what in that event would com- 
pensate the Railway Company for the expense and delay of the sub- 
stitution ? It would be unreasonable to suppose that Civil Engineers 
would not be as capable of discharging the duties required of them 
by the Departmental System, as any other professional men in this 
country ; but then a great sacrifice of efficiency would be incurred by 
transferring their practice from a system in which they had been 
educated, to one to whicl^they would have to adapt their experience? 
The detailed management and inspection of a district of Railway 
works are of thqpisetves as much as an Engineer ought to undertake; 
to throw upon him the additional burden of their execution, and 1 all 
the elaborate accounts and voluminous correspondence connected with 
them, would be to abandon that economical subdivision of labor and 
responsibility from which we believe the Contract system derives 
its acknowledged efficiency and despatch. 

It would also, we think, be a great advantage for a Company to be 
in a position to deal with a responsible party, acting under their own 
professional superintendence, and upon specific legal conditions, to 
whom all orders could ,be directed ; whose experience would fully 
qualify him Jto undestake large operations ; whose agents were good 
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practical men in a well organised staff, and whose pecuniary liabilities 
and personal securities would be bound up with tue expeditious and 
worldhenlike method of his . proceeding ; while under the Depart- 
mental system an intricate and laborious official routine would be in- 
dispensable, and the advantage of ensuring by *i> stringent contract 
the completion of the Railway within & specified time, would be lost, 
la the event of such unforeseen contingencies, as generally attend 
the construction of extensive railway works, and so frequently entail 
npon them foraidable expenses, die experience not only oft himself 
but of his agents, as well as bis stake in the risks, would lead a Con- 
tractor to adopt those prompt and often costly precautions by which 
alone great ultimate loss could be obviated, but it would be difficult 
to conceive hdksuch similar cases could be dealt with by a Com- 
pany at.a distaflBe from head quarters, without throwing npon its 
subordinate officers a greater degree of responsibility than could be 
prudently left in their hands' '’If the Contractor as should always be 
die case, were bound to maintain^ his. works for a special period 
after completion, he would possess a direct and powerful inducement 
to be careful, that they were executeddn a durable and substantial 
manner ; but we are aware of no arrangement under the Depart- 
mental system, by which the same security fo* the excellence of the 
works could be conveniently and effectually provided. 

We have been induced to enter thus fully into a consideration of 
the respective merits of both systems, because there unfortunately 
exists in India a tendency to abnegate the experience of more progres- 
sive countries, upon the cramped and conventional ground, that, local 
peculiarities render its application here inappropriate and undesirable. 
For our own part, we should be content to decide the question by 
experience alone, and should be quite willing to recognise that course 
which has been generally pursued in France and England, as the 
moat effi cient and advantageous for the construction of Indian Rail- 
trays. A more matured regime than that oCthe French Department 
of the Ponts-et-Chauss6es, or a more able and scientific body of 
mas than the Engineers, who compose it, are perhaps no whereto 
be found ; yet it has not been deemed expedient to apply the Govern- 
ment system to railway construction in that country ; while in En- 
gland, contracts have been universal, except in a few solitary instances, 
the failure of which might be cited in confirmation of the merits of 
the system we advocate. 

On the other hand we find that the Presidency - of Madras has 
adopted a different plan. The experiment is still incomplete. 
It is being tried upon. a line of country which presents such 
remarkable facilities, as to afford barely apy opportunity for the 
manifestation of its defects ; and even should ^he sequel seem to 
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establish the advantages of the plan, it must not be forgotten, that 
there will be no evidence to show, that still more beneficial results 
* might not have been obtained, if the modus operandi had been in 
accordance with the dictates of experience. It may be that in the 
wilds of Central Ii«ia, where no Contractor will venture on the 
enterprise, the practice of the Departmental System will prove the only 
method by which a Railway can be constructed ; if so, let it there 
prevail, for it will then become whaJ, in worth, it really is, a pis alters 

Upon its intrinsic merits, then, we do not hesitate to say that the 
adoption of the Contract system by the Great Indian Peninsula 
Rad way Company was a wise and beneficial measure, and one of its 
earliest results was the refutation of the assumption, jthat practical 
men fresh from England, whatever their previous experience might 
have been, would be seriously embarrassed in their operations in 
this country for want of local knowledge. Such, however, was the 
position of the two English firms cjf Contractors who undertook the 
construction of the first portions of the line, that, very soon after 
their arrival in Bombay, they were enabled to command more local 
resources than have perhaps e\\?r been simultaneously brought to 
bear upon any single work in this Presidency. The secret of 
their success consisted fa their being thorough men of business, and 
in full possession of those sterling practical rules which are current 
coin all over the world ^in their having a definite purpose, of which 
the outward and visible signs were apparent to native observers in 
the resolute measures they were taking, and the demands they were 
throwing upon the markets, and in that omnipotent agent, cash- 
payment for their labour and their purchases. It must not be sup- 
posed that they accomplished their undertakings without the needful 
agency of Native assistance, for it was one of the chief elements of 
their success, that they were able at in early date to rally aroiind 
them natives of all classes and denominations, whose co-operatigr^ 
was essential. 

While this misconception was entertained by many of our 
local authorities, there was in the early stages of the Railway 
Company’s proceedings, on the part of those whose experience ' was 
exclusively European, a corresponding distrust of the competency 
of Native contractors to execute the special works of which a Railway 
is constituted ; but increasing confidence having ere long induced the 
Railway Company to test their capabilities by experiment, and to 
let a portion of their line ,to a Parses, the result proved 
eminently favorable. And here it may be interesting 1 6 draw atten- 
tion to the analogy, that the elements of the Native’s success con- 
sisted in his being able* to command that European co-operation 
which was as neces#ary to him in the execution of his works, as 
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Native assistance had already proved to be to the English Contractors 
who had preceded him. 

. There was of course considerable difference in the methods adopt- 
ed by the European and Native Contractors, and experience has 
shown, that much might be learnt on both sides; / The former erect- 
ed saw mills, ballasted his line %ith a locomotive engine, where it 
was necessary, and used many mechanical helps, which the latter 
would hesitate to provide : on thfc other hand, the Native succeeded 
in getting a great deal of work done by the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood, who were not in his pay as laborers, and by means 
which would never have entered the mind of a European. He sent 

E ' t with samples of the quarried stones and materials for ballast, 
he required, and instructed them to make known to the villa- 
gers, that he was willing to purchase, at specified rates, all similar 
materials which they would deliver upon the Bailway. 

Within these two systems may probably lie *the germ of fixture 
active competition for public workii in .India ; but so formidable ap- 
pears to us the difficulty of obtaining from the resources of this part 
of the country sufficient labour and* materials for the expeditious 
construction- of the extensive lines of railway that have been already 
sanctioned, or are on the eve of being so, th£t the full co-operation 
of both those European and Native parties, who may be competent to 
the undertaking, will be indispensable. Even with such powerful 

S , there are no actual grounds for the belief, that sufficient 
labor will be procurable for the omergency ; but we shall rely 
upon the indigenous strength and capabilities of this fine Empire to 
respond, by their speedy development, to-the demand that will be 
made upon its resources, and to meet the requirements of these great 
undertakings, which are to train its raw labor, to consume its produce, 
and scatter money among its remote and destitute inhabitants during 
their construction, end ultimately to bring them so many permanent 
advantages. Bold indeed would be the man who would venture to 
assert, mat such an appeal to India will be in vain. " When we 
want to populate a country,*’ says the free and enlightened citizen, 
“we run a tail right suck through it,” 'and the Yankee policy 
will hold good here. 

Hie construction of the first twenty miles of the line from Bombay 
to Tannah was thrown open to public competition, both in India 
and in England ; and it was an event of no small import to the 
publie works of this Presidency, that the contract was taken up by an 
enterprising and substantial firm of English Contractors, who imme- 
diately embarked for Bombay to enter upon the management of their 
distant and speculative undertaking. They despatched a staff of 
agents and an ample supply of materials, which, figured perhaps as 
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torn© of the most valuable and interesting consignments of novelties 
that had of late years been chartered for these shores. And here 
we are reminded, from their applicability, of the forcible and beauti- 
fully descriptive liras of Milton, almost prophetical of the Railway 
era, in his “ Paradise Regained," 3rd book, where he describes the* 
gathered host of the Parthian king marching against the Scythian:— 

•* The cit f sates outpour'd 

of labouring pioneers 

A multitude, with spades aud axes arm’d, 

To lay hiile plain, fell woods, or valleys fill ; 

Or, where plain was, raise hill of overlay t 
With bridges rivers proud, as with a yoke." 

• 

Among the new arrivals were a few Navvies of jthe true breed, and 
so characteristic was their debut uoon^Sur Railway, .that at the risk 
of shocking some of our djlettann readers, wa shall venture to de- 
scribe it. • 

The Engineer in charge of th8 line was seated in ^is tent on Sion 
Hill, when a buggy was driven up along the Cannah Road ; it stopped, 
and two Herculean ffllows* in their unchanged English clothes, 
with pipes to boot, jumped out and climbing the hill, thus accosted 
him, “ Are you the Engineer V* 44 Yes 1” was the reply. 44 Then 
here we are at last. I thought we was’nt far out, when we lit on this 
here cutting. We have been and druv all over the country. We guv 
the nigger half-a-crown too, but he would’na heed a word we said*" 
How amused would the leviathan contractors of Sevastopol, Messrs* 
Peto, Brassey and Betts, have been, could they have seen these 
brawny gangers, standing with faces scarlet-red beneath an Indian 
midday sun, and have contrasted thetn with the weak and pigmy na- 
tive labourers, by whom so much has beta already done, and such 
gigantic undertakings still remain to be accomplished ! ***** 

Although one of the largest works upon the line was already in 
progress, and Messrs Favidl and Fowler lost no time in founding 
their establishment in this country, it was not until, after the dose of 
the monsoon of 1851, that operations could be actively begun along 
the whole contract ; but the rapidity with which every valley was 
exalted, the rough places made smooth, and the various bridges rosfe 
into existence^ soon proved to the natives how real was • that project 
which had so long been the meije gossip of the Presidency# On the 
18th of February 1852, when the first Locomotive Engine was 
started by the Contractor to assist in the construction of the line, 
their so-called apathy was roused into eager curiosity aud enthusi- 
astic delight, as the> witnessed the wonderful performances of that 
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fleet and powerful machine. We are sure we shall be excused by Dr. 
Buist, who has himself done so much to expand the native mind, if , 
we here take leave to quote a passage from his Railway brochure, 
which appears to hit off very happily the first impressions that were 
created by the appearance of the yronder of the age 

“ The first snort of the iron' horse dispelled all these illusions, and 
amongst the more intelligent even of the lower orders seemed to clear 
the whole mystery away : the intent of all and every part of the 
scheme became at once apparent, and the results seemed completely 
to justify all the labour and outlay that had been incurred. The 
Duke or Wellington once declared in Parliament, that at the close 
of the Peninsular war he could have' gone any where and done any- 
thing with the army, so lofty was its confidence, so high its discipline and 
matchless its power ; and these few words seemed to embody the conceptions 
of the Hindoo in reference to the locomotive — with such a machine he might 
go any where and do any thing with a swiftness that surpasses the fleetest 
Arab': it possessed a power to which that of the elephant was nothing, which 
acquired speed and force as it fie^ alopg, and seeme'd no more likely to be- 
come weary or worn at the end of a thousand than of a single mile of 
journey. The first feeling of Europeans who had not before seen a locomo- 
tive, on observing <fjie monster with its enormous train move off so sweetly 
and softly, that it seemed as if it might have tugged along the fort itself 
without inconvenience, was ^to take off their hats and cheer — the triumph 
seemed perfect and complete ; the more phlegmaftc native first stared in 
amazement, and next gave utterance to tyich sentiments as those we have 
ascribed to him.” ' 

r 

The Engine made its first start from that little coppice, Phipps’s 
Oart, which is now obliterated from the surface of the Byculla Flats, 
and the daily scene there became a perfect fair ; natives of all castes 
assembled in thousands to witness the new monster, and were attended 
with every accessory to show that the occasion was regarded by them 
as one of rejoicing, and of extraordinary interest and attraction. 
How amusing would it be, could one collect a tithe of the naive ob- 
servations, crude ideas, wild conjectures, and odd queries of that un- 
■^uVviated multitude ! No longer did the natives lag behind our pro- 
gress, but eager to go ahead they made liberal offers to the Con- 
tractor to charter waggons by the month upon a commercial specu- 
lation of their own. The first Engine was named “JThe Falkland," 
a compliment which was subsequently acknowledged with an ungra- 
cious slight by His Lordship, wlio, too indifferent to care about 
presiding at the public opening of the first Railway in India, left 
Bombay on the very eve of the occasion. Having christened the 
Engine, it then became a public question what vernacular name 
should be given to an Indian Railway, and although much was said 
and written upon the subject, we regret to add, that it was left in its 
present unsatisfactory state. We venture to hope, that we may be 
qoing a public service by again mooting it for tfscussiun. Nothing 
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could be more characteristic than the names which this modern 
, system of communication bears in other countries. There is the 
ugly* hut curt and business-like “Railway.” In France, they have 
the nasal and Iambic compound-word Chtmin-de-fer. The Italians 
have chosen for themselves the stately and classical Slrada ferrata ; 
while the Germans have been no less mindful of the peculiarity of 
their natural tongue in the adoption of the grammatical, but very un- 
euphonious JEisenbahn. The definition of all these words is identi- 
cally the*same, except in the case of the English name, which is 
somewhat more exact, and no difficulty should be experienced in 
constructing corresponding proper names in Hindustani, Mahratti, 
and Goozeratti. In order to bring the question more directly under 
public consideration we venture to suggest the following vernacular 
translations of “ A Railway” and “ A Locomotive.” . 


English. ! 

EDS 


Hindoostanbi 

i 

Lokliundeo rusia. 

Lolulano rusto. 

_ Lohcka t'u&ta. 

A Railway 

Hiftt 


&+ j If £ £ 


Vftfo cliee g&ipe. 

Baf nee garee. 

Bkap kee garee. 

A Locomotive 

fftYr nrfr 


h y V 


Wo shall be glad, if these names bo thought worthy of general 
acceptation, but should they not pass successfully through the ordeal 
of criticism, let us hope that some better ones will be suggested by 
higher vernacular authority and taken into general use. 

The main bulk of the works between Bombay and Tannah was 
finished in a single season, but in consequence of the occurrence of 
the monsoon of 1852 as well as some delay in the transport of**hte* 
permanent way materials from England, and in the provision of all 
the needful appurtenances, it was not until the lt>th of ’April 
following that Bombay bad the good fortune to enrol upon its Chrono- 
logical Table the public opening of tlie first Railway in Asia. The 
works upon it will bear creditable comparison, os to quality, with 
those of similar extent upon English Railways. The Bridges are, 
with very few exceptions, built of masonry and brickwork. The 
gauge is 5 feet 6 inches, and,the iron materials of the permanent 
read are of a particularly strong and durable description. All the 
materials which have beeu made use of are excellent. The stone 
is remarkably good. Vflie bricks, although inferior- to those of 
English manufactuje, are cheaper and of fair quality. The Sleepers 
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consist of Northern and Southern Teak, Blackwood, and Creosoted 
Memel and of Errool and Khair in small quantities ; six miles of 
line near Callian have also been laid with iron sleepers, the use of 
which is still regarded by the Company as experimental. The 
ballast, or superstratum of the Railway, consists^' seasand, broken 
stone, and that bastard rock which here passes under the name of 
hard moorum. The stations, we think, are not sufficiently com* 
modious, but this is a venial fault in a Company which omitted all 
passengers from its traffic estimates; That defect admits of h simple 
remedy, and far better is it to incur expenditure as the necessity 
arises for an increase of accommodation, than to have built extensive 
and florid stations at large outlays voted in haste and to be repented 
of at leisure. 

The next four miles of the line which, were constructed lay between 
Tannah and Perseek Point, and comprised the two laige Viaducts 
and Embankment across the 'Hannah Creek, aftd the two Tunnels 
through the spurs of the Godadungnur 'Hills. It was let in April 
1851, for the sum of Rupees 341,407, to Me&rs Wythes and 
Jackson, and watf'Completed in December 1853. The extension to 
Callian miles waslet to the Panee contractor, Jamsetjee Dorabjee, 
in May 1852 for the sum of Rupees 165, &51, and finished in 
April 1854; The Railway was opened as far as Callian on the 1st 
of May 1854. • 

The fair test of the capabilities for the expeditious construction of 
Railways in this country is to be found in the periods which have 
been actually spent upon the execution of the works ; and on that 
ground, we believe, as much despatch may be claimed for Indian as 
for English practice. Although it would be somewhat rash to 
endorse the promissory notes for 200 miles per annum of his own 
line alone, which Colonel Kennedy has issued, we venture to correct 
Colonel Cotton’s statement, that the progress of Indian Railways 
Irtay roasonably be calculated at so low a rate as 10 miles, a year. 
If such heavy works as Were encountered between Bombay and 
Callian could he completed within the short period, of two years, why 
may not much greater lengths of Railway be made with equal des- 
patch in any. districts, where the engineering features are not more 
formidable than those of the Experimental Line ? When two officers* 
whatever may be theix scientific attainments and abilities, venture to 
promulgate such extreme opinions upon a question of vital public 
interest, it is assuredly a 'matter of congratulation that their state- 
ments are so conflicting as to refute each other. 

The entire cost of the Railway from Bombay to Callian amounted 
to £8,800 a mile, but that sum we undemtand includes £500 
to cover the expenses that were incurred, from *the yeas 1845 to 
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1850, in preliminary investigations upon the Ghauts and over an 
extensive range of country. As these surely ought not to he 
made wholly chargeable to the mileage cost of the Experimental 
Line, the actual outlay should be reduced to £8,400. The average 
cost upon English Railways has been about £34,000 per mite. 
Making every allowance, therefore, for. the greater difficulties 
of that country, and for those • manifold and heavy expenses 
which were unavoidable there, but hate, been eliminated from our 
Indian Icoounts, we see just grounds for admitting, that the Boras- 
bay Experimental Line has been constructed with remarkable cheap- 
ness. What is more, there seems from Mr. Berkley’s late report 
to be every reason to expect, that, notwithstanding the formidable im- 
pediment of the Syhadree Ghauts, the same economical character 
will be sustained upon the much needed extensions. • 

To those who may regard extensive litigation as an evidence of a 
high degree of civilisation, Bombay* tdust indeed appear in a back- 
ward and benighted condition, for the whole legal expenses of the 
Experimental Lftie have amounted to only £40 a mile, while the 
same item of expenditure upoif English Railways rffiiged from £500 
to £10,000 a mile, even before their construction was commenced. 
If therefore the native population have contributed but little to the 
funds of the Railway Company, they, have certainly not embarrassed 
it6 proceedings by their opposition ; and it is highly honorable 
to them that, in some instances, they transferred their property free 
of purchase to the Government for railway purposes, and in others 
disposed of it upon extremely moderate terms. The same fact might 
be stated of the Russian lines, but there the land was conceded in 
obedience to an Imperial Ukase ; here it was the spontaneous effusion 
of liberality mid public spirit. It would be ungenerous to suppose 
that the disinterestedness, which some of the Bombay proprietors 
evinced in this particular, was the result %f a want of appreciation of 
their rights ana privileges ; for on the contrary, when disputes 
they defended them with independence and acuteness, upon just such 
grounds as would have been taken by an English land-owner si- 
milarly situated. That native ingenuity should have been manifested 
to such a degree in this and most other branches of railway expe- 
rience is not only a legitimate ground of promise and encouragement 
to that enterprise, hut opens a wide field of contemplation to the 
moralist and the politician. • 

From the Pamphlet entitled “ Observations on Colonel Cotton’s 
Proposed System of Cheap Railroads for India, by a Madias Officer,” 
and which was lately published at Madras, it would seem that both 
in Bombay and Bengal there has been considerable extravagance in 
the construction ofjthe initiatory lines, and that Madras is to be the 
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bulwark of economy. He has put the cost of our railway, at £9,000 
per mile, in juxtaposition with the assumed amount of £4,000 for 
that portion of the Madras line which is still under construction, 
“A Madras Officer” is well conversant with the details of his own rail- 
way, but speaks about ours only t to the best of l&s recollection, and 
has no means of reference; it may perhaps therefore make some qua- 
lification in Ins comparative statement, if he be apprised of the 
difference of the two tracts of country, and of the important fact, that 
Ihe Bombay Railway has been completed in all its works for a dou- 
ble road, and has, by the order of the Hon’ble Court, been laid as far 
as Tannah (21 miles) with a double line of heavy rails, weighing 
85 lbs. to the lineal yard, while the Madras line is to consist of a 
single road constructed with much lighter rails. If these points be 
fairly considered, and due allowance made for the great expense of the 
preliminary investigations in this Presidency, we doubt not, that on 
the completion of the Madras K'ailway the comparison will be found 
to exhibit less difference than “ A Madras Officer” now supposes 

It can seldom be an easy problem to compare thcfcost of one rail- 
way with another because the variations in the physical character of 
the districts of a country Would render it necessary, in most instances, 
to deal with essentially different elements of calculation ; and it must 
become still more difficult of splution^when a railway already con- 
structed is to be compared with one that is only projected — when they 
are 600 miles apart, and are separated too by such natural barrier* 
as to diversify nearly the entire range of that local economy upon 
which thejr cost is so greatly dependant. 

We shall now take occasion to correct some serious misstatements 
which have been circulated in the public Journals, both here and in 
England, upon the authority of a distinguished Officer, from whom 
accuracy on such an important public matter might at least have been 
expected. Colonel Cotton, Addressing in their Town Hall on the 1 7th 
^January last an assembly of Manchester Merchants, to whom India 
already owes a debt of gratitude and still looks anxiously for valu- 
able assistance, informed his audience, that the Railway m Bombay 
is costing £15,000 a mile, and is to ascend the Ghauts, 2,500 feet 
above Bombay, and then descend 2000 feet to the Cotton fields 
of Berar. The actual cost of the Bombay Railway, as already com- 
pleted, has amounted to only £8400 per mile. The top of the Thul 
Ghaut Incline is only 1900 feet above Bombay, and the maximum 
descent made by the Railway between<the Ghaut summit and Berar 
is only 1280 feet. Colonel Cotton therefore in pleading the cause of 
his own project nearly doubled the actual cost of our Railway, 
added 600 feet to the elevation of the Ghaut dkmmit, and made the 
level of Berar, at a distance of 400 miles from the sea and not far 
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from the source of the rapid and precipitous River Taptee, 98 feet 
below the Esplanade and 87 feet below high water mark at Bom- 
bay ! He is also reported to have aggravated these inexcusable blun- 
ders, by making his own inaccurate figures the basis of a most er- 
roneous calculation pf the probable cost of extending the Great In- 
dian Peninsula Railway to Bera f* k Since he has so widely misled 
many earnest promoters of Indian public works upon such im- 
portant facts, we are not at all disposed to place any confidence in his 
opinion that the projected Railway from Bombay to Berar “ is one of 
the most surprising mistakes ever made/* and it is to be hoped that 
the Manchester Merchants will at once discard it* Let the Colonel 
advocate his Godavery Navigation Scheme as strongly as he can — it 
is his duty to do so ; if there have been faults in projecting public 
works, even in Bombay, which he is shrewd enough to discern, let 
him denounce them without extenuation, for he is rendering a public 
service ; but it is a pity to see an emiw&it officer, and an author too, 
whose pride it is to nave earned tlfe reputation of being one of the 
foremost laborersrfor Indians commonwealth, riding liis own hobby so 
violently, as either through ignbrance or carelessneJfe to discourage 
her Railway enterprise by grossly exaggerating the cost of one of our 
principal lines, and overstating the physical difficulties with which 
it has to contend. If Colonel Cotton’s statements had passed without 
contradiction, he would* we believe, unwittingly, have lent the weight 
of his authority to deprive India of a system of communications, 
which, though in his ora estimation not absolutely the best for her 
interests, is allowed by the world to be the most powerful agent for 
the promotion of commerce and civilization. 

No great .invention of the present age has passed through the 
various stages of development in so shoTt a period as the Electric 
Telegraph. Its rapid transition firdrn the region of theory to that 
of popular illustration in some of the principal English Reviews, has 
been almost unprecedented. As we hope ere long to treat of This 
subject in a manner worthy of its importance, we shall now merely 
allude to the fact, that an Electric Telegraph is in course of 
construction by the G. I. P. Railway Company, which will contri- 
bute greatly to the safety and efficiency of the line, particu- 
larly as it is to be laid chiefly with only a single road. Won- 
derful as the Electric Telegraph’s effects may be, and grand 
as the performances of a railway undoubtedly are, yet still more 
marvellous results are obtained % bv their combination. Many extra- 
ordinary feats of this powerful co-operation have been already 
published, and we shall with great diffidence venture upon the ground 
that has been so observantly and so merrily traversed by our great 
prototype, only for the purpose of recounting one instance of its ama- 
zing capabilities. An elderly traveller, a very particular old gen- 
VOL. I.— no. ii. • *10 , 
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tleman, who was going up to London by an ordinary train, left his 
silk umbrella at the Birmingham Station. He was sadly distressed 
about it, and at one of the intermediate stations had a telegraphic 
message sent back to give notice of the missing article. On his ar- 
rival at Euston Square he immediately mentioned his loss to the head 
porter, whocivilly requested him “ to walk this way/’ and, conducting 
him to the lost-luggage office, produced an umbrella, and asked if it 
were the one which had been left at Birmingham. The did gentle- 
man, who had not noticed the express train as it passed the one he 
was in at Wolvcrton Station, stood aghast at the apparition before 
him* “ Good God 1” said he, w I knew you sent messages by the 
Electric Telegraph, but never dreamt that it carried umbrellas also !** 
We regret that our limited space will only enable us to touch upon 
the native labor of this country in a cursory manner, for the subject is 
so fresh and interesting that a whole volume might be usefully 
devoted to it. In this, as inlhanv other instances, did railway ex- 
perience baffle the prejudices of^tlic* cognoscenti . It was firmly 
maintained, even by those who were familiar with .heir characteris- 
tics, that the co'untry laborers would religiously adhere to their ac- 
customed means and methods of doing work, that a superstitious 
abhorrence of innovations would thwart every effort to aid them by 
mechanical appliances, and that, even should this repugnance bo 
overcome, a stolid stupidity in all practical matters would neutralise 
their advantages, as in the ever- memorable illustration of the Hindu' 
carrying a wheelbarrow upon his head. It was affirmed that 
European agents recently arrived from homo, and ignorant of ihe 
Hindu language and customs, would never be able to keep their 
men upon the works, and elaborate papers were indited by able 
Government Officers upon the most efficacious measures that could 
be adopted for that purpose. A single month however served to 
dissipate some of these delusions, by exhibiting native workmen in 
HtEe performance of many kinds of new manipulations ; while so far 
from any difficulty being experienced in retaining their sendees; it 
is the fact that at one time during the execution of the works as many 
as 10,000 men of all classes were regularly employed Upon the line. 
In collecting the requisite number of artisans, it is necessary to use 
considerable foresight and to make great exertions, because many of 
them come from remote parts, and have to bedraftn from their homes. 
As an indication of their honesty, it may rather astonish English 
engineers and contractors to learn th^tt emissaries are sent for them 
in various directions, that considerable advances of cash are made 
for their promise to join the work at the proper season, and that these 
engagements are faithfully kept. ^ 

Docile and handy, the efficiency of native workmen may bv patient 
training be greatly increased, and the rude, despised, and needy 
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Mahars, be converted into skilful artisans. With all this, they are 
feeble, and want those comforts which are essential to health and the 
fostering of their strength and vigor, when exposed, as of necessity 
upon railways, to the vicissitudes of f the seasons in Unhealthy spots* 
where they can find *0 abodes except the poor shelter they can erect 
for themselves out of the sticks and leaves of the jungle w the' 
gleanings of the straw-yard. The consequences are, that their 
effective labor is often seriously diminished by sickness, and that 
even at tlie best of times they fall very far short of the English 
standard. Were it otherwise, the economy of Indian as compared 
wit*> English labor would be immense, but from those disadvantages 
they approximate much more closely than would be generally ima- 
gined. By way of illustration, we shall take the case of an excavator, 
or navigator, as he would be called at home, working in an ordinary 
cutting. The Hindu would be paid 5£d. and the u Navvy” 3s. 6d. 
a day ; but then thelormer could4tff& out barely one-third of the 
work that the latter would do/ so that the relative economy of the 
two classes would # be as two to qne, or thereabouts, in favor of this 
country. There is another important consideration, *vl\ich also im- 
pairs the efficiency of country labor upon railways. The number of 
men which it is possible to employ upon a work, is frequently limit- 
ed by its form and dimensions^and the proper mode of execution, 
and since one Englishman does the work of three natives, it is evident 
that greater force can be put upon it at the same time in the one case 
than in the other, and the rate of progress be proportionally increas- 
ed. Here, however, the climate tells in favor of this country, and 
when the advantages of constant fine weather for eight months of the 
year are taken into account, the despatch is very nearly assimilated 
in both cases. Thus does nature strike a balance between country 
and country, and man and man. 

The following may be received as a fair comparison of the various 
classes of English and Native labor. ^ 


Classes of Labor. 

Average rate of pay 
per diem. 

Proportion of work 
done by eaoh. 

Relative cost ofisboi 
in each country. 








Masons ...... 

s. d. 
5 0 

s. d. 
1 2 

2 £ 

1 

2 

HI 

Bricklayers. .. 

5 0 


4 

1 


Hi 

Carpenters. . . 

5 0 

1 ^ 

3 

1 

n , 

HI 

Miners 

6 £ 

0 9 

3 

1 

Li* i 

mm 

Excavators . . . 

3 b 

0 5i 

3 h 

V 

hh 

Laborers, .... 

JLJL 

0 4j 

3 

1 

- 2 * 

1 
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It is apparent from this Table that the difference of cost between 
skilled ana unskilled labor is less in England than in Bombay, a , 
result which is fully borne out by the comparative scarcity of the for- 
mer in this country. We would also remind our*eaders, in examin- 
ing this table, thatthe comparison's made between simple labor only, 
and that the economy in favor of Bombay would bo most materially 
reduced if it were instituted between the cost of work actually exe- 
cuted, because in that view of the question English labor would have 
the powerful aid of all its appliances and superiority of system, while 
India would suffer from the want of such auxiliaries, from its defec- 
tive and clumsy methods, and from a variety of drawbacks and disad- 
vantages peculiar to native customs. 

Strikes, which so often arrest the progress of public works in more 
civilises! countries, have never yet impeded them in this, and the 
semblance of such a movemept has occurred upon very few occa- 
sions. In the month of NoveiSb^, soon after me commencement of 
the Coorla Cutting, a deputation of native workmen waited upon the 
contractor with a complaint about the hours of working, which were 
then from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. It was not a Ten Hours’ Movement 
that could terminate in ah Act of Parliament but the claim was 
made by them with quite as much determination as by our Lanca- 
shire spinners ; and they plainly told «heir employer, that unless it 
’ were complied with they would refuse to do Vris work. Ifow incre- 
dible will it seem to the great unwashed upon English Railways, yet 
how natural was it for the natives of this country, that they solicited 
their toaster \o allow them to begin their day an hour earlier, so that 
they might leave work before sunset, because at 6 o’clock the 
water was too cold for them to bathe ! 

One day the Engineer, who \\as engaged at Sion, was surprised to 
observe all the native laborers from the large cutting in that neigh- 
bourhood approaching along the Vellard. He immediately enquir- 
ed why they had left their work. 44 We cannot get our wages,” said 
they ; but on his telling them that he would guarantee their payment, 
they immediately turned round, and like Richard II. he marched 
the pacified rabble back to work. 

Every thing was going on as smoothly as usual at the Tannah 
Viaduct ; the masons were dressing and scabbling ; the bricklayers 
turning their arches; the bamboo-coolies toiling up the stages 
with their' heavy loads ; the women grinding chunam, and carrying 
the lighter materials to the groups of workmen ; when suddenly a 
loud chattering arose, and the female laborers, one and all, threw 
down their baskets and refused to work. (The Viaduct became a 
perfect Babel. The cause of the rebellion was legitimate 'enough, 
overlooker had been guilty of an act of r indiscretion towards 
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one of their number, which the fair community considered contra 
# bonos moreSi and immediately resented by an unanimous outburst of 
virtuous indignation, and it* was only upon the delinquent making 
amends for his misbehaviour that they consented to resume work. - 
The rapid improvement of the natives has, sometimes* .been most 
remarkable, and has been a theme of wonder amongst the old prac- 
tical hands' of the Hailway Department. At the crossing of the 
Tannah Creek, we are informed that barrow 44 runs 4 * were laid 
down aifd worked in great lengths, and with wonderful steadiness 
and activity. At the Viaducts untrained lads were taken on at low 
pay, and in the course of a few months* qualified themselves Tor em- 
ployment as good average masons ; while in the tunnels, at which 
the natives were of necessity perfect novices, the mining was carried 
on in such a manner as to call forth the admiration of* those con- 
versant with English practice. It is pejfectly true, that the native is 
prone to adhere to^us own meth^of work, and he is often right in 
doing so. In all mining qpevatidns, for instance, he will keep to the 
use of the churn, Instead of the hammer-drill; and although an English 
miner would no doubt tell him, that the hammer^Srill is the more 
effective tool, his special aptitude for working the churn-drill makes it 
an act of prudence for his employer to leave it in his hands. Again, 
the system of the itinerant Deccan laborers, called Woodaries, is as 
old as the hills, and ha is a wise Contractor who turns it to the best 
account by applying it where it may be effective. There is some- 
thing peculiarly interesting and independent about this wild tribe. 
At the close of the Monsoon they leave their homes upon the Deccan, 
and descend to the Concan for work. As soon as they have found it, 
ancf made their terms with their employer, they pitch their little gipsy 
hovels on the spot, and rigidly carry out their accustomed habits. 
They will only do task work, and cannot be induced to take employ- 
ment by the day. They will not observe the ordinary regulations for 
labor, but most pertinaciously insist upon keeping to their own IflSurs. 
It.is amusing to see them, men, women, and children, in strings like 
ants, carrying their baskets of earth, and as they pass their task master 
receiving in turn a ticket for their loads. Every day at 3 o’clock 
(no overtime for them) they congregate around him, settle their 
day’s account, and go home to divide their earnings, and spend their 
eventide as they choose. When the Monsoon approaches, they pre- 
pare like swallows for their homeward flight, and a gift of a sil ver belt, 
a bracelet, or a saree to a male or female ganger, is as certain tp bring 
them back at the opening of the ensuing season, as they themselves 
are again to pursue thlir time-honored habits. 

The laboring classed of this part of India are characterised by so 
many peculiarities that we cannot allow ourselves to enter upon a 
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consideration of their merits and defects, or even to describe them as 
fully as they deserve, but must be content with a brief allusion to a 
few of them, as they occur to us. The most striking are derived from 
caste prejudices, which have an important influence upon tho 
efficiency and despatch of many native operations* They possess one 
most unfavorable feature, that of reducing the capabilities of men of 
an acknowledged superior order to the level of those who stand far 
beneath them in the social scale : — The authority of a foreman of 
high caste over all those workmen who recognize caste distinctions, 
is an undoubted advantage in conducting public works ; but high- 
caste men are unfortunately^ cramped in their exertions by many 
conventionalities, while tho humble Mahar, owing to his utter indif- 
ference to caste notions, is untrammelled by tho fetters of rigid cus- 
tom, ami capable of raising his effective labor to a higher standard of 
excellence. It is curious to^ observe in a country where social 
positions are so religiously deiinEBs^hc lowest ordfers delighting in any 
triumph over their superiors and sfcrivrtig, to achieve it. The spirit 
may in some points of view be questionable, but it*certainly leads to 
many practical advantages. It possesses to a very great degree the 
quality of emulation, andVouId be highly commendable, were it not 
for the sentiments of envy and disrespect which engender it. Not 
only are the members of this inferior «class of natives more easily 
trained to improved methods of executing the f varieties of work, but 
from tlicir exposed and hardy life and more substantial sustenance 
they also possess greater physical strength and endurance. 

The priest is invariably to be found among large bodies of country 
laborers; though he leads an austere and secluded life, yet his spiritual 
duties never deter him from attending upon pay-day to receive*the 
voluntary contributions of his faijhful votaries. He is held in the 
greatest veneration by them, and an insult to him is sure to be 
resented by the desertion'of the work. 

The influence of a distinction of caste upon a mixed body of 
laborers, whenever serious accidents occur, is extraordinary. The na- 
tural sympathy of the heart assumes the outward semblance of a mere 
conventional sentiment. For while the sad faffe of an individual is 
mourned over as a general affliction by one section of the gang, the 
remainder will continue their operations with imperturbable non- 
chalance. “Where’s ganger Govind?” asked the, Manager one day 
of some men working in a cutting. 48 He hasn't come to-day, Sahib.” 
14 Why not ?” « He’s dead.” 4 * A very good reason too, but where are 
the rest of the men ?” 44 They’re gone to bury him,” was the cool reply. 

The strict observance of long and frequent holidays is another 
point, in which native customs and religion impair the efficiency of 
labor. It is true, that in England a serious los^of time* is incurred 
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after every pay-day, but the same habit obtains here also. By Sunday 
work and the shortness of their meal hours the natives might compensate 
m some measure for the time wasted during their holidays, but the prin- 
ciples of their employers very properly prevent the former being turned 
to account, while thq^advantage of the latter is neutralized by indolence* 

The Hindu generally travels a considerable distance to his work, 
and takes with him his wife and family and all his worldly goods ; 
but on the approach of the monsoon, he prepares to return to bis 
native v ‘diage. If a contractor wishes to retain him later in the 
season than is customary, the only means of doing so is to hold 
back a month’s wages. No reward would induce the man to stay 
longer than he thinks will allow of his srfe journey home, and 
many of them will even steal off without their arrears of pay rather 
than remain beyond that period. .» 

♦ask work is even a greater incentive to exertion in this country 
than in England. The Truck Sy&tfcrfi so frequently condemned there 
docs not exist in this part of Indiai but as soon as laborers settle in 
a neighbourhoodmot only do shops or bazaars make their sudden 
appoarance, but whole villages actually shoot into existence with 
mushroom-like rapidity. Independent as *this process may seem, 
we are much mistaken, if the common evil of the Truck System — 
extortion — be not practised here to a still more flagrant extent than 
in England. ^ 

A native stonemason never lifts a stone upon a bench to work it 
as an Englishman would do, but stoops or sits upon the ground, or 
perches himself upon one corner of the stone, while ho dresses off 
the rest of it. The carpenter’s posture is even still more eccentric : 
he will not use a bench, but squats beside his work, and becomes 
quadrumanous. He is almost as nimble with his toes as with his fin- 
gers. It would put him out terribly to have to stand up to work, for 
he would then lose a groat deal of his poVver of manipulation. It is 
strange also to note, that while in some operations there aTfc so 
many “ arms” in the service of an individual artificer, yet in other 
parts of the same craft, such as planing and using the hand-saw, the 
natives .will work in pairs to accomplish what an Englishman 
would do single-handed. 

A practical man might instance a hundred peculiarities in the 
mechanical methyls which exist among country artisans. He might 
demonstrate their barbarism, their ludicrous eccentricity, clumsi- 
ness, and want of economy both , in time and cost ; yet we do not be- 
lieve that many would be disposed to deny them the credit of em- 
ploying their own meaAs with remarkable facility and despatch, and 
it must now also be Idmitted, that when properly trained their 
handiness with European appliances is considerable. One sterling 
merit in particular is generally conceded to them, that they are not 
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guilty of so much “ scamping” in the execution of their work as the 
more clever but less conscientious hands in England* The willing* 
ness of a native mason to increase his skill was ridiculously mani- 
fested at one of the bridges. The Contractor's manager, who had 
taken considerable trouble with the man, finding r one day that he had 
disobeyed his orders, lost his temper, and on the spur of the moment 
struck him. The striker returned to the work a few days afterwards, 
and made amends by expressing his sorrow for having hit the 
native ; but learnt to his surprise that this expenditure of feeling was 
useless, when the man replied, “ Never mind ; Sahib may hit me if 
he likes. He teaches me my handicraft." 

We well remember* the hint that used to be given to English 
tourists in Italy, that the two words u Roba" and “ Legno" would 
carry them through the country, because every thing was “ Roba" 
that was not “ Legno," and every thing was “ Legno" that wa^hot 
“ Roba." Quite as striking - examples of ’aconism might be 
adduced from the vernacular attainments of the railway foremen. 
The entire vocabulary of some of them long consisted of only a few 
monosyllables, which by a discriminating use were made to convey 
all their positive and negative orders. The lact was, necessity 
led them to adopt the expedients of dumb show and gesticulation, 
which were far more effectual than w#rds for* the management of 
the workmen. ° 0 

The secret of the improvement of native laborers lies in one in- 
dispensable condition — that they shall be constantly under the eye and 
teaching of a practical inspector of the work. Drawings, verbal orders, 
or even occasional teaching are of no avail ; for always painstaking, as 
they are, if the inspector turns his back, and leaves them to themselves 
for any length of time, he will be almost sure to find upon his return, 
that most scrupulous care has been taken to do almost every thing 
wrong. If he be earnest And patient with them, he will infallibly 
suettfeed in turning out excellent work and attaching "the laborers to 
himself to a degree but little experienced in other countries. Their 
attachment tor one of the foremen at the tunnels was remarkable. 
Of a patient and good-natured disposition, an industrious laborer and 
the master of his work, he won the confidence of the natives, and, when 
old Tom Craggle, with his good heart and smiling wcather-beateti 
face, left Perseek, he had as honest and enthusiastic an ovation 
from his workmen, as ever greeted Sir Erskine Perry or any 
other hero on his homeward embarkation from Apollo Bunder. 
Yet this man had not the advantages of being familiar either with 
the native language or customs. He was a r^ugh North Briton. By 
what secret influence then did he, who woulu give such an order as 
this to the natives, “ Now bonnie lad, gang thv ways juid fetch a 
cannie stone two foot by fourteen, pinched," make himself under- 
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stood, if it were not by his own earnest exertions, by patient pains- 
taking, andconstant intercourse with them? Surely, this points amoral 
* for the pursuit of even greater purposes in this empire than railway 
making. You may circulate your books, deliver your lectures, and 
legislate as yon plgase, but so long as you maintain an exclusive 
position, and shun native associations with repugnance, you are leading 
as forlorn a hope against their ignorance, their prejudices, and' their 
superstition, as our railway foreman would have done, had he set his 
laborers their task, and with a few scanty instructions left them to 
accomplish it. 

The increased value which lias been given to native labor, must be 
regarded as one of the happiest and most promising results of railway 
construction. The Hindus have now earned for themselves a higher 
position among the working classes of the civilised world. They have 
not'won it by the erection of some wonderful, though useless, piles 
of masonry, like tin# pyramids, bjkhollowing out some hidden and 
benighted caverns in their mountain precipices, nor by the building 
of some 41 solemit temples'* or “ gorgeous palaces,” which, as the 
clouds of barbarism and superstition roll away, 

(| As filial! dissolve ; 

And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not arrack behind. " 

They have made for thqmselves a channel, through which the march 
of intellect may eventually penetrate the inmost recesses of their 
native land, and in the same measure as railways shall contribute to 
their material welfare, let us hope that they may be the means of 
endowing them with that moral and religious enlightenment which 
has illustrated more blessed though not more gifted nations than 
British India. 

We have taken great «pain$ to master the bent and capacity of 
the native mind, and, strange as it may seem to many, have recog- 
nised in it a degree of ingenuity and acumen, which, we are satisfied, 
would, if properly trained, qualify them to fill no mean position in 
mechanical attainments. We have endeavoured to do them justice 
for their successful efforts in jbe new work, and are confident, that 
it would be a worthy and promising purpose to devise some means 
of exciting them to cultivate their abilities to a higher and more 
useful degree of excellence. We may be told, that the readiest way 
of achieving this would be by the ordinary course of Political Eco- 
nomy, and that as we pay for such services at their full value, so we 
shall encourage their development ; but even among nations far more 
advanced in technical jlirsuits than this, do wo not find artificial 
incitements to emulation, and associations for promoting the advance- 
ment of the*arts and sciences, successfully adopted ? 

. VOL. i.— no. n. 11 
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The Indian Government has resolved to establish an Engineering 
College in this Presidency, and, in furtherance of the very politic 
and honorable objects which form the basis of that resolution, 
we would suggest that the Bombay Mechanics’ Institution should 
be immediately established upop a footing of, more general use- 
fulness than it at present occupies. If the cause were ad\ ocat( d 
by men of inilucnce and others, whose experience of similar 
societies would enable them to organise the association, we should 
not doubt of its success and popularity. It is already uftder the 
patronage of Lord Elph ins tone, whose good will and exemplary 
intentions towards the natives are hereditary and have been evinced 
by His Lordship on so many occasions. Under the auspices 
of its Noble President, Vice Presidents and a Council might easily 
be nominated, and the list of members be greatly enlarged. 
The subscriptions might, if necessary, be so much reduced 
as to admit within the Dilution the poorest artisans of 
Bombay. Periodical evening meetings might be held during 
an appointed season for the discussion of mechaftical questions of 
real public interest and usefulness. Annual prizes of medals might 
be given for such attainments as the best invention by local ingenuity, 
the best essay upon a mechanical subject, or the finest mechanical 
drawing. It is our impression, that ft the benefits of the Institu- 
tion were extended by well-considered measures, the day of annual 
distribution of prizes would be a source of pride to the community ; 
would year by year add something to our mechanical store, and 
thus obtain for us a more creditable position in this busy age of 
progress and invention. Look at every thing around us in this vast 
and rich Empire ! Do not circumstances most pointedly claim our 
strenuous efforts ? India abounds in all those materials which 
constitute the very staples of manufactures. * Is it not then incum- 
bent upon us all to discharge towards her those duties, which have 
become for ages the first principles of commercial success and 
national grandeur in the Western World ? 

The inveterate misconceptions of the native cliaracter were as 
strikingly exemplified in the instance of their locomotive or excur- 
sive propensities, as in other matters connected with the subject of 
an Indian Railway ; and so general was the conviction, that the 
people would not avail themselves of its advantages, that even the 
Railway Company, when appealing to the confidence of the Govern- 
ment and the public in favour of ( the commercial merits of their 
undertaking, deemed it expedient to exclude from the estimate of 
their profits all returns that were derivable from passenger traffic. 
Notwithstanding the amazing demonstration 1 of interest and excite- 
ment that was made by the native population this Island at the 
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public opening of the line, many of those, to whose opinions long 
familiarity with this country gave authority, still believed that its 
working would return but a beggarly account of empty trains, and so 
impressed wore wo by the forebodings of those around us, that de- 
spite our own conviction, when we visited the terminus to witness the 
departure of the first public train, we knew not whether to .antici- 
pate a crowded attendance or a deserted platform. 

It had long been aftirmod, that unless the saving of time were 
duly placed to its credit, the new system of locomotion would be far 
more expensive than the existing modes of travelling, either by water 
or by the common roads, and it was confidently assumed, that as the 
native », especially the lower classes, did not value despatch, they 
would rather keep to their old conveyances than have recourse to it. 
How fallacious is the supposition, that a Native is regardless* of the 
value of his own time ! The demonst/ation of a railway train was 
not needed to disprove it ; aimlog«r J Sis proves it in a thousand cases. 
There is hardly an ordinary negotiation, upon which, if a European 
were to enter wit ft a Native under the impression that he would forget 
such an important item in his calculations, he woifld not have to 
repent of his indiscretvm. 

So erroneous were the prognostications of the failure of passenger 
traffic, that the Natives, down*even to the lowest orders, immediately 
availed themselves of the new mode of conveyance, and one of the 
very first points publicly mooted upon the subject was tfie question, 
whether the members of a poor and despicable caste should be per- 
mitted to travel by the ordinary trains, unless a separate carriage 
were provided for them. We remember to have witnessed another 
striking instance of the popularity of the railway, — a poor ragged little 
girl, companionless, and ticket in hajid, threading ner way through 
the groups along the platform, and taking her place in a third class 
carriage with all the independence of a commercial traveller. ^ 

Useful as our Bombay Railway undoubtedly is, some late proceed- 
ings of the Board of Conservancy have demonstrated, that there may 
be occasions on which its accommodation will be rejected. A new 
iC Draft Act for the Regulation of Burial Grounds and other places 
for the disposal of the Dead within the Island of Bombay” was 
under discussion, when it was suggested, that provision should be 
made in it for the conveyance of the dead by Railway to the grave. 
The%ieasure was opposed, and if there be any honesty" in our own 
veneration for religious rites, the objections that were taken to its 
adoption, (amusing as they may be to strangers,) should be valid 
among those who kn^Jw the rigidity of Hindu customs and who 
profess to respect them. 

“ It was Stated, tjfat Hindoos can never adopt the plan. That the near 
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relative* and friends of the deceased will never allow other castes to touch the 
dead body, which they are obliged to carry oh their own shoulders until it 
is laid on the pile. The proposal is therefore not in consonance with the 
religion of the governed ; and supposing for argument's sake they are pre- 
vailed upon to ao so, still with regard to time, how can the' plan succeed, 
for one may die in the morning, the other at noon, and the third in the 
evening, and it is impossible they can be kept over until the time of the Train. 
Besides, they cannot be carried together, for their, religious prejudices cannot 
admit of it. It is a religious custom with them, that those that attend the 
funeral can never take any food, until the dead body is either t burnt or 
buried, and they have returned intone and washed. The people in the 
house and w near relatives also cannot eat any thing, until the body is 
removed from the bouse and burnt or buried. The Parsec's leligious 
custom can never admit their bodies being removed in railway carnages, 
and they will likewise have a very ^reat objection to the power being 
allowed to any one to close any of their cemeteries at any time, on some 
of whfth they have spent upwards of a Lac of Rupees." 

If any idea might claim originality, surely this would seem to do 
so, but it is not the offspring of Bombay mind. It, like almost 
every other practical conception, already constitutes the foundation of 
an English Company : — The London Necropolis and National Mau- 
soleum Company. There is a branch line to the Cemetery ; they 
will undertake burials of coffined corpses of four classes, from 
£ 17*0-4 to £ 2-0-9, from the Railway station, or even the whole 
funeral from the residence of the deceased ; and the Directors have 
had their dinner at the Albion ! ! Yet there is nothing new under 
the sun, and even the London Necropolis and National Mausoleum 
Company must hear of things, that were ne' er dreamt of in their 
philosophy. They may search in vain all the records of their trans- 
actions fjr such a Clause as this : 

4. “ A clause for the conveyance by Railway of dead cattle, and 

of the dead of such castes of Moguls as have no religious objections 
to adopt the measure.’ * 

YTiat a marvellous dispensation of retributive justice, that after 
the lapse of ages the defunct descendants of Sultan Mahmud, the 
Conqueror of India, should, at the instigation of a Hindu, be con- 
signal to the same clause as “dead cattle”! — That Britons, who have 
so long made sport of his effigy, should at length by the decree of a 
Bombay Board of Conservancy consent to make the amende to the 
“ Great Mogul” by honoring his Manes with a special train, and 
burying him. decently in the palm groves of Mahim or Matoonga, 
“ if he has no religious objections to adopt the measure.” 

Our Parliamentary Traints to be for the “ dead ” not tor the 
poor. No return tickets will be taken 1 then, for those mournful 
trains will run to '! 

„ “ The undiscovered couutry, from whose bourn 

No traveller returns.” 
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44 Traffic in the dead,” which once led to transportation or the 
scaffold, and 44 dead weight,” so long the stumbling block of allrail- 
way managers, will soon become the source of larger dividends and 
commercial prosperity. The “ Burial Toll” and the 44 Funeral Train” 
will henceforth beai*a Railway definition, and the 44 Facilis descen- 
sus Averni,” derive an 44 express” meaning from the modern customs 
of Bombay. We cannot designate the new species of traffic as either 
44 Passenger* k or 44 Goods,” but, whatever its denomination may be, 
let not tlte Railway Company count much upon its returns. The Hin- 
dus decline the 44 special” boon ; the Parsees protest against it ; the 
Moguls may have religious objections to the measure ; and cattle 
cannot have a voice in the matter, for there are no ASsops now-a-days. 

The average monthly number of passengers conveyed t>y the 
Railway during its earlier operations was 35,146 ; and it is Jiighly 
satisfactory to find that now, when novelty lias ceased to attract any 
casual travellers, it & increased - Uv49,;>92. The greatest number 
that have ever travelled upon •anyone day amounted to 9,1 14, and 
the maximum in%ny single week was 27,134, 

The same general characteristics are discovered in'* the Passenger 
Traffic of an Indian, Railway, as prevail* among other travelling 
nations. The lowest class is the most numerous and returns the 
largest receipts. It contmues»to increase, while the higher classes 
undergo but little alteration. Excursion Trains are freely taken 
advantage of, and are as conducive to the profit of the Company, as 
they are to the pleasure of the public. The same remarks are made 
here as in Europe about persons of a superior order travelling in an 
unbecoming class. Here, as at home, those who pay the lowest 
fare grumble at the accommodation which is afforded them, and we 
certainly think that there is some reason for dissatisfaction in the 
arrangements for conveying the Third Class Passengers. They are 
so densely crowded in the waggons > men* women and children, all 
higgledy-piggledy, that many are, no doubt, deterredlfrom avd&ing 
themselves of the railway, who would otherwise contribute to its 
receipts, English experience, which has been found so beneficial 
in other instances, might perhap^be advantageously applied in this, 
and be found to augment their numbers by increasing their comforts. 

The complaints which are often heard, of the low speed of the 
trains, are decidedly unreasonable, and those inconsiderate persons 
whqflpakc them, must be unmindful of the facts, tlfat while, in 
England a vast traffic of wealthy passengers supports the lines, here 
the travellers consist almost entirely of those who can afford to pay 
only the lowest fare ; a$d that while at home even with the aid of 
Parliament, only one daily train in each direction is provided for the 
poor at the *rate of ^ penny a mile, every public train that starts m 
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this country is open to them at 1 J farthing. The very existence 
of Railways in India depends upon the safety and economy with , 
which they can be worked, knd it will, we think, be long ere this will 
be practicable at any but moderate speeds. Goods have not yet 
found their way to the line except in very small quantities. It passes 
along and through the Salt Pans, yet carries no salt ; it runs to 
Tannah where there is a tolerable amount of local traffic, and where 
an extensive trade touches in transitu, both up and down the coun- 
try, yet the railway has gathered nothing worth notice. Vt goes to 
Callian, a town of moderate business and population and not far dis- 
tant from Bhewndy, the principal depot of the Concan, without dimin- 
ishing the loads of the country conveyances. This want of success 
may perhaps be attributable to the formidable competition of the 
cheap water carriage from Kussely Bunder to Bombay, and to the 
difficulty of overcoming the vested interests and organised arrange- 
ments for the conveyance ofwfche trade. l3o long however as 
those obstacles exist, the Goods 1 Traffic can only be created in 
increments by negociations and by the force of greater convenience, 
despatch, and economy in the new mode of conveyance ; but when 
once it has reached ascertain limit and tfce railway is appre- 
ciated as the best and cheapest communication, the general stream of 
trade will pour itself unsolicited into its station yards. We hope that 
an early prospect of far better results awaits <our railway, and that as 
soon as its extensions are open to the Agra and the Poona Roads, 
the efforts of its promoters not only may be crowned with success by 
its public usefulness, but the enterprise of the Company, which has 
undertaken this great work, also be rewarded by increased returns. 

It has been the good fortune of the Bengal Presidency to celebrate 
within the last few weeks the opening of 122 miles of their Rail- 
way, while we yet possess only 34 miles, and even these of but little 
public service because the 1 line terminates at an unimportant place, 
and, as far as progress into the interior of the country is concerned, 
at a cul-de-sac. It must not however be supposed, that Bombay is 
not to enjoy equally with her sister Presidencies the benefits of that 
bold and statesmanlike adoption of the Railway System, which the 
Governor Generate Memorable Minute of April 20th 1853, to his 
infinite honor, recommended to the East India Company as an 
indispensable and infallible measure for developing the riches and 
resources of the Empire. ‘ Of all public men that have ever hejp'ihe 
reins of Government in Indfc, we knew of none, who would, with 
the same discernment, have recognised the merits of that System in 
the success of comparatively limited experiments, and with the same 
promptitude and determination have made its speedy and extensive 
establishment the leading policy of his administration. * 
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A brief review of i\hat has been effected by investigation in tins 
^exceptional and difficult part of the country will serve to elucidate to 
the public mind the present posture of our railway affairs, and perhaps 
to inspire with well grounded hope, the anticipations of many well 
wishers of Western tyidia, whom protracted and unaccountable delay 
may have thrown into some despondency regarding our progress with 
these important works. - t- 

The original design for the Trunk Line from Bombay to Central 
India, was to carry it up the Malsej Ghaut, where it was to bifurcate 
into two divergent branches. One of these was to run through Khan- 
desh, up the Nerbudda Valley to Mirzapore in the trans-peninsular 
direction, and to open a communication with the North Western 
Provinces of Bengal by way of Agra. The other was to descend the 
valley of the Seena to Sholapore and so on to Madras. The* con- 
ception of this design was unexpectionable, and had the Malscj 
Ghaut presented les&’formidable features, it would undoubtedly have 
been a wise measure to centralize the passage of the Svhadree 
Range, even at tlffi sacrifice' of a moderate detour in both of the 
main lines. This plan was devised by the late John' Chapman who, 
with great energy of character, a discerning Aiind, much aptitude for 
writing, and many other excellent qualities, which gained for him the 
respect of the community, elaborated it,creditably in the face of serious 
difficulties and discouragements. He was ably seconded by two pro- 
fessional men, whose views, derived from Euglish practice, enabled 
him, in 1846, 4 when railways were the chief topic of the day, to put 
his scheme into such a form as to command the support not only of 
Hie leading men in Bombay, but also of many railway authorities at 
home. If Mr. Chapman, to whose memory now alone belongs any 
distinction he may liave earned amongst us, accomplished no greater 
objects in the Bombay Presidency than this, he at least deserves the 
honor of having initiated our Railway System and founded the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway Company. 

After its incorporation the preliminary steps, taken by that Com- 
pany, were to arrange for the construction of the so-called Experi- 
mental Line to Callian ; and this being effected, they proceeded 
during the season of 1850-51 to explore the country, and lay out the 
extensions of their Railway. The Syhadree Ghauts were thoroughly 
examined and the merits of the Malsej Ghaut ascent investigated, 
wheiwit was discovered and placed beyond doubt, that the obstacles it 
presented were almost insuperable, andHvould involve such serious 
delay and expense, as to neutralise the ad vantages of a central ascent 
of the Ghauts. For Hhese and other reasons it was. decided to 
abandon it, and the result of the early inspection of the country was 
to demonstrate, tha^the routes of the two existing main roads had 
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been judiciously selected, and presented the greatest facilities for the 
construction of railways. Foresight is us frequently baffled in rail- 
way proceedings as in other human affairs ; and now that the Thul* 
and Bhore Ghauts have been brought within the limits of practicabi- 
lity for the establishment of loco piotive lines of Railway, it is interest- 
ing to note, that in the year 1846 the approach to the Thul Ghaut 
was reported as impracticable, and that the Shore Ghaut was pro- 
nounced to be inaccessible by any better gradient than 1 in 10. 

So good Sipritqa facie ease was represented in favour of ‘the Thul 
Ghaut Line to Khandesh and the Shore Ghaut Line to Poonah, 
that in 1851 the Government sanction was given for their being laid 
out and estimated, which was done during the season of 1851-52, 
and in September 1852 Mr. Berkley wrote that Report, which lias 
subsequently led to the construction of the Bhore Ghaut Line, ami 
which we sincerely hope will likewise soon prtne to be the ground- 
work of the Railway to Khaiidesl^o These projects were deliberately 
approved of, and unanimously recommended by the authorities in 
Bombay. They satisfied the Railway Board of Directors in London, 
and were favorably received by the lton’blc Court ; but just at this 
juncture that unfortunate memorandum, which Colonel Kennedy gra- 
tuitously interposed in the proceedings, made its appearance, and, 
being submitted to the Governor General, turned the attention of all 
those, who were interested in our Bombay, Railways, towards the 
opinions of that high authority. In April 1853, Lord Dalhousie's 
masterly Minute issued from the Council Chamber of Fort 'William, 
and unwilling as we are to qualify the general and well-deserved 
admiration of its comprehensive views, its sound and enlightened policy, 
and its lucid and forcible style, we cannot, with due regard to local 
interests, refrain from expressing our conviction, that it was not as 
successful in its bearing ujson the Railways of the Bombay Presi- 
dency/ as it unquestionably was in other respects. 

Tne unanimous voice of the country had loudly called for the 
construction of the Khandesh Line, and had even adopted a tone of 
censure in consequence of the delay, which had been already suffered 
to elapse. The Railway, which had been projected, was approved of by 
the Bombay Government and Major Crawford, their able professional 
adviser, who had by dint of careful study mastered the details of the 
question ; it was adopted willingly upon its commercial merits by 
that Company, at whose risk it was proposed to bo constructed, and 
might by a resolute policy have by this time far advanced , towards 
completion ; yet at the intervention of a Bengal Officer, who had never 
even visited the line of country under consideration, the Gover- 
nor General decided at the cost of most serious dflay, that investiga- 
tions should be resumed, not only at the Thu^ but at the Bhoro 
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Gliaut also. That this course was pursued upon the grounds of his 
Lordship’s own misgivings about the Ghaut ascents, cannot for a 
moment be doubted, when it is considered, that, in his Minute, Colo- 
nel Kennedy’s extraordinary method for surmounting them, and the 
code of mistaken principles, which he took upon himself to recom- 
mend to the Honorable Court for the regulation of the Indian Rail- 
way system, were, with scarcely an exception, deliberately discarded. 
While, therefore, we condemn the delay, from which the commercial 
interests of Bombay are now suffering, we can only regret, that our 
Railways had not the good fortune to lie within scope of the personal 
supervision of the Governor General. Could he have been aware of 
the thorough manner in which the question had been studied, or 
known at what immense labor the difficult and back-breaking ground 
of the Ghauts had been reduced to lines and figures, w r e feed sure 
that he would have gone with us in our progress with that degree of 
confidence, which let! us long siireo co regard the Tliul Ghaut line 
as a fait accompli . # * * 

U is incontrovertible, that the slow progress of our railways is 
due, in the first instance, to the stupendous physical "difficulty which 
has had to lie contended with, and, subsequently, to the long period 
which the Indian Government have allowed to transpire, before they 
have come to a decisiou upon those lines, by which it shall be sur- 
mounted. The lingerie suspense which we have endured since the 
end of 1852, and which lias already neaily worn out the patience of 
our merchants and the British cotton markets, w f e owe to the counsels 
of the Governor General, and in reviewing the reasons avssigned 
m his celebrated Minute, for resuming investigations instead of 
progiesbing with the construction of the Khandesh line, we certainly 
cannot now find sufficient justification for the course that was pursued. 
They were briefly as follows. 1st. That it was a grave error to have 
carried the railway up the Ghauts, when a valley line could have been 
obtained up tlie course of the River Taptee. 2nd. That’thcTThul 
Ghaut line was in many respects highly objectionable. 3rd. That the 
Malscj Ghaut line, having beeti condemned after a careful investiga- 
tion, time would be profitably bestowed in testing the merits of the 
routes since selected. 4th. That the Railway Company’s Engineer 
had himself asked for more time for investigation. 

The first objection lias, we think, been successfully answered by the 
recently published Reports of the Chief Engineers of th6 two Compa- 
nies. In stating the second cause, the Minute particularly enlarged 
upon the Thul Ghaut Incline as a most Objectionable feature. We, 
of course, are not prepared to deny that it is so, beyond all prece- 
dent ; but yet, we think, that Lord Dalhousie took too severe a view 
of its defects. In the first instance, hU • Lordship appears to have 
VOL. i. — xo. 11 / 12 
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lost sight of the fact, that, either regarded as a National Indian Trunk 
Line, or considered with reference to the actual movements of exist- 
ing traffic, the fall or favorable inclination of the Ghaut plane 
would be in the direction of the Exports, which constitute the great 
bulk of it. Again, he pressed rather hardly upon the inefficiency of 
Locomotive and Break Power for working it safely and conveniently, 
and aggravated the objections in this respect by fastening upon the 
design the defects of the Atmospheric System, which had never been 
contemplated as an essential appliance. The Minute transferred 
several abstract engineering questions to English railway authorities ; 
surely this, in which public interests were so greatly concerned, 
might ltave been dealt with in a similar manner. If that had been 
the case, it may be fairly assumed, that the opinion which Mr. 
Stephenson has since recorded, would have been fully confirmed, and 
the Thul Ghaut Incline have been regarded as capable of being work- 
ed efficiently by locomotive and ordinary break pdwer. 

In the next reason for delay it 1 was argued ftom analogy, 
that because an error bad been found in tiid’ Malsej Ghaut 
scheme, the Kliandesh Line via, the Thul Ghaut ought not to 
be adopted without a farther test. Sound as this proposition may 
appear, yet a consideration of the facts of the case would seem to us 
to point to a different conclusion. Th<s Malsej Ghaut project had 
been designed and elaborated by a few enterprising individuals at the 
cost of a subscribed fund. Their pecuniar) means wore limited, anil 
their engineering officers were not sufficiently numerous to cope 
with the great physical difficulties of the Ghaut Range. When tho 
Great Indian Peninsular Railway Company had been incorporated, 
an ample staff of Engineers was employed ; the detects of tlu Malsej 
Ghaut discovered, and after two years of laborious operations upon 
the Ghauts, the two lines towards Khandesh ami Poona were laid 
out, and passed with approbation through every ordeal to which they 
were c submitted, save the judgment of the Governor General. If an 
analogy were to be drawn iiom tlrose circumstances* we think that 
it should justly have stood as follows ; The Railway Company's 
Engineers, having succeeded in preventing the construction of a line 
economically impracticable, which the Government had sanctioned, 
were entitled to full confidence in those designs, which, after great 
labor and exposure, they recommended should be substituted for it. 

We cannot reconcile the last reason for delay, namely, that the 
Railway Company’s Engineer had himself asked for more time, with 
the official proceedings of the Railway Company ; for in September 
1852, their Engineer reported in favorable and decided t£rms upon 
the eligibility of the Thul and Bhore Ghaut lines, and the Company 
adopted his projects. It is perfectly true that he guarded himself 
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against finality in the details of the two most difficult sections of 
% railway, upon the actual laying out of which only a few months had 
been spent, but no doubt whatever was conveyed, as to the general 
merits of the two Ghaut ascents, which he had selected. The time 
that has been since /jlevoted to the study of the Ghaut Inclines has 
led to very considerable improvements, and we are not at all disposed 
to call iv question the wisdom and foresight of the Governor General 
in having allowed it to be thus spent, but we do think, that the two 
routes having been chosen after a patient and careful investigation of 
two years, both the Poona and Khandesh lines might have been 
pushed on in 1853, with all possible speed, both above and below 
the Ghauts* even though the inclines had been left for a more mi- 
nute and elaborate study. That the Marquis of Dalhousie should, in 
the year 1853, have attached so little weight to the unanimity of 
opinion in Bombay respecting the eligibility of the Khandesh and 
Poona lines, is quite unintelligible to us, because that unanimity 
has since constituted in a great measure the grounds of the sanction 
wUich he has recently accorded to the construction of a Railway 
from Bombay to Ahmedabad. . * 

vlmong all the va&tjirojccts that were suggested in Col. Kennedy’s 
Memorandum for covering India with a net- work of railways, two 
only were chosen for investigation, ajid in September 1853, by the 
advice of Lord Dalhopsie, the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway Company were entrusted by the Court of Directors with 
surveys of lines from Bombay via Surat to Agra, and from Surat 
up the Taptee Valley to Khandesh. At the same time authority 
was given to the Great Indian Peninsular Railway Company to ex- 
tend the Experimental Line to the Thul Ghaut Road at the village of 
Wa&ind, and in the (h; action of Poorflh to Navel, a village at the foot 
of the Mather an Hill and 20 miles distant from Callian. They were 
also requested to lay out and survey an extension of the Thul Ghaut 
line to Oorarawuttee and Nagpore for the accommodatibn^f the 
Cotton Trade, and to Allahabad or Mirzaporo for effecting a 
junction with the East Indian Railway, and thus completing the 
trans-peninsular communication between Bombay and Calcutta. A 
further survey was required from them of a line from Poona to Sho- 
lapore, and thence southwards to the River Krishna, the boundary of 
the Bombay Presidency, where it would unite with the Madras line. 

The operations of the Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway 
Company have resulted in the adoption of their line from Bombay 
to Ahmedabad. The extension of the Thul Ghaut line to Jiibbul- 
pore (007 miles from* Bombay) has been surveyed and reported 
upon. The selection between the Thul and the Taptee Valley routes 
has been submitted to Government, and is under their consideration 

y 
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By the publication of the Reports of the two professional advo- 
cates, and from the proceedings which have been taken with exem- 
plary public spirit by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce and the 
Bombay Association, the merits of this question have been so gene- 
rally made known and the decision of Government is likely so soon 
to be given, that it would be needless and ill-timed for us to enter 
fully upon the discussion; but a plain and condensed statement of 
the leading facts connected with the subject at issue, would appear to 
us to present a clear and simple solution. 

Two highly important and useful lines of Railway have been pro- 
jected ; — one to Khandesh and Mirzapote ; the other to Baroda, 
Ahmedabad, and Delhi. They diverge from a common terminus, 
Bombay, and are separated by a tract of country as large as Groat 
Britain. The construction of the latter as far as Ahmedabad has 
we believe been already sanctioned by the Indian Government, and 
although serious doubts upon its economical and 1 * engineering merits 
are entertained, it has been admittc d by commercial men to present 
considerable advantages by connecting Guzerat Mth the port of 
Bombay. The' adoption of the former, and not the less valuable, 
has however been long deferred, in order that the merits of an alter- 
native route from Bombay, via SuTat and the River Taptee, to Khan- 
desh might be investigated. This has* now been completed, and it is 
evident from the Reports of Major Crawford, ^Colonel Kennedy, and 
Mr. Berkley, that the direct Ghaut linepossesses a maiked superiority. 
The bare fact of the Taptee line lengthening by 130 miles the tran- 
sit for all traffic between Bombay and Calcutta, and the rich in- 
tervening districts, should alone be decisive of the question. But the 
advantages of the Ghaut line are not confined to that ; the cost of 
its construction would be very Ansiderably less ; it would admit of 
goods being conveyed more cheaply and expeditiously from the pro- 
ducing districts to the port would be sooner completed, and would 
afforfr'grgatcr local accommodation. If these points be conceded, 
and they certainly arc not controverted by any reasonable exposition 
of facts,' can there any longer be the least shadow of a doubt as to 
the propriety, nay, the urgent necessity for immediately sanctioning 
the Thul Ghaut line, and prosecuting its construction by all the means 
and with all the energy which the Government and the Railway 
Company can command ? We might then hope to see the two great 
lines to Delhr and to Mirzapore developing the full extent of their 
public advantages, by the projection of all such useful brandies as 
they may be capable of affording to the enormous districts they will 
traverse. 1 

Some general observations upon the course of these transactions 
occur to us as having an important bearing, not only upon one of the 
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chief lines of railway in this Presidency, but also upon the routine 
by which railway investigations are to be regulated. The Khan- 
desli line was got up very nearly in accordance with English prece- 
dents. The plans and sections, although not strictly adhering to 
those directions, wlpcli the Britislj Parliament thought necessary 
for the proper representation of a railway project, were prepared so 
far upon that model as it was applicable to the circumstances of this 
country. Detailed estimates were framed, traffic returns taken 
w ith great care, and the undertaking was submitted to the authori- 
ties in such a form, as to enable them to judge, not only of its en- 
gineering, but its commercial merits also. Of that line the Governor 
General wrote as follows in his minute : 

44 The report of the railway engineer confirmed by that of the superin- 
tending engineer appears to me^to establish the great commercial importance 
of opening as soon as possible a channel for trade into the table lands above 
the Ghauts. The practicability of it is established. Its remuncrativeuess 
scems«at least to be highly probable." 

Tiet it was set? aside for further 'investigation ! 

On the other hand, it has been clearly shewn, that the studies of the 
Bombay and Agra and Taptee Valley linesmen? presented to Govern- 
ment in a very imperfect state; no useful estimate was given, nor a 
correct return of traffic made *>ut ; t^ere was merely a comparative 
mileage estimate of a li^e, constructed of various kinds of materials, and 
the only traffic return was a statement of the value of the i inport and 
Export Trade at each of the ports in Guzerat during the year 1 #52-53. 
Yet this line from Bombay to Ahmedabad lias been selected for a 
guarantee ! The only ground of the apparent inconsistency of these 
proceedings is, that the Governor General has pronounced the former 
to be mamlv a commercial line possessing local advantages, while 
the latter is a political line of imperial necessity. The points there- 
fore which are not now clear to us are: whether in choosing political 
or imperial lines, the commercial and engineering merits TTNrto be 
deemed of secondary consideration; whether in commercial lines 
delay is to be comparatively unimportant; and whether in the designs 
of future railways, Jocal, commercial, or imperial, the work is to be 
done in a complete or superficial manner. 

The prudence of selecting a railway upon the ground of imperial 
or political necessity will ere long be tested, w hen accurate surveys 
shall have been made of the line from Bombay to Ahn>edabad, where 
the difficulties of the country syre known to be extremely formidable. 
There is no royal road to railway making, and although we think this 
railway would be of g&at public value, its establishment must inevi- 
tably, sooner or later, be brought to the engineering test of the extent 
and character of the >vorks, and to the commercial test of it& cost, 
t 
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and the time required for construction. Imperial funds and 
patience have their definite bounds, as well as the resources of private^ 
enterprise. With respect to the mode of prepar i ng designs, let delay be 
avoided by all means, and let not valuable exertions be bestowed upon 
frivolous and useless details, but^o one knows better than the noble- 
man who now presides oyer the destinies of India, that the Standing 
Orders of the British Parliament were not devised for the purpose 
of embarrassing railway companies, but to guard the public from 
wasteful expenditure in ill-considered or extravagant undertakings ; 
to secure the public safety and for the protection of the vested interests 
of the country. We do not advocate the adoption of the standing 
orders .in their integrity, for many of them are quite inapplicable or 
unnecessary in India, but the observance of some of their conditions 
is indispensable, or the Government may^|nd these public works im - 
paired by serious errors, and the enterprise of the companies, who 
undertake them, may terminate in loss and disappointment. 

However earnest may be our zeaj in£he cause of local improve- 
ments, or bitter our disappointment at the improvident delay*' tout 
lias occurred in'effecting them, let us not be understood to attempt 
to detract from the Marqpais of Dalhousie’s sterling merits as a bene- 
factor of India. We feel sure that the Governor General is too sound 
and liberal a statesman to wish r h is ways to be inscrutable, and that 
the comments which we have taken leave to^make upon his Lord- 
ship’s views and decisions regarding the railways of Western India, 
will no where meet with a less favorable reception because they have 
been freely and honestly expressed. 

The Railway from Callian to thj Thai Ghaut Road (17 miles) 
will probably be finished in May next, and the 20 miles towards 
Poona a%to be completed before the end of the year. The speedy 
construction of the Shore Ghaut lfne to Poonah was sanctioned in the 
month of October last, and 18 miles of it to the foot of the Bhorc 
Ghaut-wiH probably be opened next spring. The surveys to Sholapore 
and the River Krishna aTe finished, and it may reasonably be expected 
that operations will soon be commenced along that line of country. 

The aggregate of the railways under this Presidency, which ei- 
ther have been or remain to be surveyed by order of the Indian 
Government, is as follows : — 


Bombay to Mirzapore.. ....... 845 Miles 

Kusseerabad to Nugpore.i..... 25<i „ 

Bombay to Delhi 930 „ 

Call tan to the Rlvor Krishna 857 „ 

Aseeerghor to Agra 530 „ 

Surat to Jnlgaon 200 „ 

Baroda to Agra # 550 „ 


Total 3,068 
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We fear tint we have already wearied our readers with the details 
oi a dry and prosaic subject, but our treatment of it would be 
incomplete, were we to exclude all particulars of the great feature of 
Western India, as it will affect its railways, and we shall, therefore 
briefly describe the Jwo Ghaut asepnts in the present state' of the 
railway designs. 

The Thul Ghaut Incline is 6f miles long, and the steepest gra- 
dient, of which 5^ miles of it consist, is 1 in 37 ; the total ascent is 
869 feet*; the speed at which upward passenger trains are esti- 
mated by the engineer to run is 10 miles an hour, and the down- 
ward trams 15 miles. The upward transit of the Ghaut will be 
effected in 55 minutes, including stoppages, and the downward jour- 
ney in 35 minutes. Its mileage cost has been valued at £40,000, 
which exceeds the average fpileage cost at English railways by, only 
£5000. 

The Bhorc Ghaut* Incline is 14J milks long, and its total ascent 
1796 feet ; the gradients vary* from 1 in 75 to 1 in 38, that of the 
l aTky Incline pJtme upon 'the Birmingham and Gloucester Line 
being 1 in 37* Its cost has been estimated at £42,030 a mile, or 
£7,000 more than th^ average of English lines, and it is probable 
that its construction will occupy a period of from 4 to 5 years. 

Formidable as these features upon # two of our main lines of rail- 
way undoubtedly are, let us remember that by their means a rapid, 
direct, and convenient communication will be opened between ^he 
two plains of Western India, and that the producing districts of the 
interior of the continent will be connected with this Port with such 
eeofiomy and despatch, as to place them in favorable competition 
with foreign countries in the principal markets of the world. Who 
that has travelled to Poona, or dragged his slow and viearisome 
way up the Bombay and Agra road — who that remembers the de- 
nunciation 4>f the Ghauts as an insuperable impediment to railways, 
will not now rejoice, that ere long the ladies of Bombay take 
their crochet work or novel, and wile away an easy and luxurious 
journey of a row hours to Poona, and pass, if they will, unconscious- 
ly, the great barrier of the country. 

The system upon which the establishment of Indian railways 
has been arranged, consists of (1) a Government guarantee as the 
means of raising the requisite capital ; (2) the Agency of Incorpo- 
rated Companies to design and execute them ; and (3). Government 
Supervision to control the proceedings and expenditure. 

We do not like the principle ; its first element seems to us to 
encourage the evil, which the last is iafended to obviate. With all 
its faults, however, it possesses the merit of expediency, by which the 
policy of tl*e present age has been so generally regulated. Capital, 
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which it would otherwise be difficult to raise, may be freely sub- 
scribed upon the security of a Government guarantee ; but funds,, 
tli us levied, would bo liable to be less cautiously expended, if a check 
were not provided by a power of control, vested in’ the guaranteeing 
party. So long, therefore, as the money, that ,is needed for public 
works of primary and urgent importance to this country, can only be 
obtained under a guarantee, it is certainly a liberal and wise policy 
on the part of the East India Company, to grant those concessions, and 
an expedient course for Railway Companies to undertake the enter- 
prise upon such terns. 

No more substantial proof could have been given by the Govern- 
ment of their determination to bestow upon the Indian Empire the 
inestimable benefits of the railway system, than this pledge of so 
large «a portion of its revenue ; no bett§#§ prospect of the ultimate 
free investment of private capital could be presented, than the will- 
ingness of the existing Companies to enter upon the speculation 
under this protection. 

That the Indian Government lu& made a safe bai%ain, — imyTeVcn 
secured the beSC of it, but few can doubt, who have well considered 
the, terms of the agreement. The Government have bound them- 
selves to the payment of 5 per cent interest upon the capital expend- 
ed, and have undertaken to provide *the requisite land. On the 
other hand, they have vested in themselves unlimited power over the 
proceedings and expenditure of the Railway Companies ; they 
have provided for the cheap conveyance of their mails, troops* and 
stores at certain low r prescribed rates y they have obtained a rever- 
sionary interest in the success of the undertakings, by having 
arranged, that all payments under the guarantee shall be eventually 
reimbursed to them out of the surplus dividends above 5 per cent. 
In addition to these advantages, they must inevitably derive from 
the development of the railway system a great amount of State 
econwzfij^And a vast increase in their revenue. 

The. railway companies, who constitute the other. party to the 
agreement, have effectually enabled themselves to nil their sub- 
scription lists ; and they have obtained all the land they require, free 
of cost. But they have given up their independence of action, and 
have pledged a portion of their income to pay off the advances, by 
wliieh their undertakings were initiated. The success of Indian 
railways can alone disturb the exceptional policy upon which they 
have been founded, and as we are sanguine of its realization, we have 
no doubt, that ere long jailway enterprise will have established a 
firm footing in this country^nd, when peafcc shall have restored 
activity and speculation to the monetary world, will rapidly make w ay 
without the helping hand of a fostering and liberal Government. 
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It will be a day of good omen for India, when railways are pushed 
forward upon their own merits by private capitalists and an unfet- 
tered English management. It has been the fashion with some of 
our Indian authors on railway subjects to denounce English prac- 
tice as extravagant and objectionable ; with pharisaic pride to 
imagine, that we are not as they were, but are to correct their errors 
and eclipse their triumphs. These oriental writers are not genuine 
iconoclasts, for, though they condemn the works of others, they set up 
their own desperate nostrums for excelling them. Their criticism is 
harmless, for it is caricatured by their designs. What, for instance, 
could be more unpractical, nay absurd, than Colonel Grant’s design 
for constructing railways in the Bombay Presidency upon continu- 
ous viaducts, stretching over hill and dale ? Unless it were Colonel 
Cotton’s conception of perd(ing them upon screw piles, and, rf all 
reasons m the world, for the sake of economy! While Colonel Ken- 
nedy’s Alternative Impulsive Planes — Kis 95 miles Ghaut ascent,— 
1 in 2000 ruling gradient — 4* to \ slopes — obligatory points, and a 
wBoio~c chapter of dther eccentricities^ have become a standing joke. It 
will be a jubilee for this country, when we can justly boast of the 
boldness and talent of *ueh men as Stephensdn and. Brunei ; when the 
same powers of design and execution shall have surmounted the diffi- 
culties of this country, as liavif thrown down the physical barriers of 
England ; when India wjjjl furnish us with the vast and varied materials 
and appliances which "England has so profusely poured upon her 
public works ; when a powerful body of contractors shall have freely 
embarked their wealth and labors in our enterprise, and ' when 
capital shall have J>estowed its plenitude upon the accomplishment 
of these great undertakings ; — then indeed may we look with com- 
placency upon our achievements, and Indian critics may if they please 
find fault with that practice, from which nearly all our precedents and 
much of our» power were derived. Could we follow England ’s exam ple 
and apply but half the measure of her flan, experience, ancPflfven- 
tive and material resources without restriction to our Indian rail- 
ways, we might complete them years sooner than we shall do upon 
the present system. 

Under any circumstances the Government has a safe stake in 
its present venture. If railways ultimately succeed, it will fully 
enjoy the best of their results in a diminished expenditure, a greatly 
augmented revenue, and the triumph of a wise administration. 
While, in the event of the system disappointing general expectations, 
the Indian Government^ must obtain great gains at the expense of & 
limited portion of its revenue. A Madras officer has, we think, in 
his late pamphlet upon Colonel Cotton’s work, fallen into some mis- 
conception as to the position which Government now occupies in 
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the public mind with respect to these undertakings. He would 
have it to be understood, that railways are regarded by the people of 
India as the operations of the Government, and not the work of the r 
public Companies who have embarked in them. We do not pre- 
sume to judge of what may be tjae state of affairs in that Presidency, 
but here it is far otherwise, and it seems to us to stand to reason, 
that it should be so. The projects are entirely designed by the 
Railway Company ; all orders proceed from them ; all con- 
tracts are made by them ; their officers superintend the operations, 
and all payments are made by their drafts. It is impossible to 
imagine, that the astute people of this country could fail to discern, 
who are the actual purchasers of their commodities, the employers of 
their labor, and the executors of the great public works, which 
now eommand universal notice. While the share lists of the Com- 
panies comprise, as now, the names of very few native capitalists, it 
is unreasonable to suppose, that the guarantee can, in the face of the 
above facts, obtain for railways the character of Government 
undertakings. ^ 4 ^ 

The direction under the existing system is of such a complex 
character, as to involve^considerable delay ar?d an unusual quantity 
of official labor. There never was so Briarous-headed a concern as 
an Indian railway. There is frst the local Committee of Railway 
Directors, or the Managing Director ; thep the London Board ; 
then the Bombay Government ; the Supreme Government ; the 
Hon'ble Court of Directors, and the Board of Trade. 

Among so many authorities difference of opinion is certain to arise, 
and when discussion and correspondence begin, it^mst be long ere 
unanimity prevail ; the more important the subject, the greater is 
the delay. The vast amount of official labor that has to be gone 
through in the ordinary routine, upon which the system operates, 
may be conceived from the following facts : — It is customary in Bom- 
bay to'issue from the Railway Office on all ordinary matters three 
copies of correspondence, drawings, and engineering and legal do- 
cuments, and four copies upon all important affairs, besides those 
which are required for the internal economy of each department. 
In addition to these three, copies are also despatched from the Secre- 
tariate. 

With such complicated machinery it surely behoves all depart- 
ments to cuttail and simplify their proceedings to the greatest extent, 
compatible with the proper and expeditious transaction of business. 
Under the best of routines all official proceedings would here move 
more slowly than the working of similar undertakings at Home ; 
while under such regulations, as characterise the usual practice of 
Bombay, its progress must be most dilatory. We would not imply 
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by this, that the present system does not promote the establishment 
of Railways. On the contrary, so long as a Government guarantee 
is indispensable for raising capital, it is obvious, that, with a Go- 
vernment supervision, some of the impediments which retard pro-* 
gress are a necessary evil. # 

During the construction of the Experimental Line in this . Presi- 
dency, super vision was exercised with the greatest minuteness ; nor are 
we disposed to raise a complaint on that ground. The practice was 
entirely new to the controlling authorities ; they had to acquire 
experience ; to satisfy themselves of the capabilities of the agents 
employed by the Railway Company ; to store up precedents for 
future guidance, and to note many details and accessories, which, ex- 
cept during the experiment, might have been unheeded. Our rail- 
way Inis now parsed through this ordeal, as well as ten tediously ears 
of investigation, and the Supreme Government has recorded its deci- 
sion, that the practicability of constructing railways in India needs 
no further experiment for its CstalJisliment, but that railways are to 
kTuniTertaken ujfbn a scale* proportional to the extent of the British 
Dominions in the East and the immediate benefits they are calcu- 
lated to produce. An enlightened Government, sensible of those 
advantages, ought therefore to attacli its full value to despatch in all 
their proceedings. It may be^erfeetjy true, that they have to guard 
the public from loss anc^ extravagance ; but even in the attainment 
of that important object, delay must frequently impair economy, and 
whenever measures are adopted for controlling the expenditure of a 
Company, care at least should be taken, th%jt the time wasted upon 
enquiry do not. cancel its benefits. 

We could mention many authentic instances of an utter sacrifice 
of time in the Government transactions upon the Experimental 
Line, and shall only refrain from doing so f because our views on this 
subject do not need the force of illustration to sustain them. Im- 
portant as it may be to support an established system bytSSUbser- 
vance of its regulations, even to trivial minuteness, and although 
such proceedings as those, to which we allude, might strictly ac- 
cord with the prescribed routine, yet they surely ought not to be 
henceforth tolerated in connection with railways, in which private 
capital has been embarked, and the essential merits of which are 
to facilitate labor and economise time ! We hope that the super- 
vising Government will now resolve to exercise control with due 
regard to the magnitude of the undertakings and the importance of 
their speedy completkm. Having adopted with becoming spirit the 
policy of our Railway Governor General, they will, we trust, guard 
its development by a wise and progressive administration. If they 
use their powers with judgment and promptitude, they may do 
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much to promote the success of the enterprise, but by fettering 
with needless restrictions the energy and experience of powerful 
Companies, who are impelled to rapid progress by their own interests^ 
or by impeding their operations by a dilatory procedure and boot- 
less interference in details, they may yet waste many more yearn 
over the construction of those important lines, upon which the 
future prosperity of this country mainly depends. 

Railways in Western India are a topic upon which it were easy 
:o dilate, but we have already transgressed our limits. ' We lay 
down our pen with the consciousness of having treated the subject 
m a very imperfect manner, and shall certainly return to it on a 
future occasion. In the mean time may their progress be rapid and 
triumphant ! A golden age is, we firmly believe, dawning upon 
this country, and to the Marquis of Dalhousie ^vill belong tho 
honor of its inauguration. It may. or may not, be his Lordship's 
fortune to render more distinguished services to the State, but 
when the Railway System shall have/ fulfilled its destiny in India, 
he will by its bold introduction 'alone Ha\e won 'for himseiTT red 
letter page m file annals of this magnificent Umpire. 





Art. IV.— NEWTON AND HIS PREDECESSORS. 

| » 

The History of Physical Astronomy , from the earliest ages to the 
middle of' the 19 th Century , comprehending a detailed account of 
the Establishment of the Theory of Gravitation by Newton ; and 
its Development by his Successors ; with a x i exposition of the 
progress of Research on all other subjects of Celestial Physics . By 
Robert Grant, F.R.A.S. — 8vo. London : Baldwin, 1852. 

“ An old tale, and often told,” is that of Newton and the Apple, 
and older yet will it be, and still oftenei related, as the ages onward 
roll, for it tells of the most wonderful, the most universal of nature's 
laws ; — of that which keeps the stars in their courses, and the earth 
in her orbit ; of that which gives*; alternate day and night, and the 
iXeetTicasons 1 eftange ; of' that which holds the mountains in their 
masses, and fills the depths of the sea, bidding the gentle moon to 
sleep softly on its waters, and illumining tHB darkened earth ; which 
brings the projected ball again into the tiny hands of the little child, 
and maintains the vast sola* orb jn the centre of his dependant 
spheres. % 

Although many an apple has fallen to the ground, and many men, 
women, and children have seen it, by Newton only was its grand 
teaching discovered ; to Newton only it told its wonderful history, 
and to the utmost verge of time, so long as a single dew-drop’s minia- 
ture globe is rolled upon a leaf and the inhabitants of earth move in 
happiness upon her surface, so long will this tale of Newton and 
the Apple be related to admiring listeners. 

To him of small mind are the small things of Nature insignificant, 
speaking but to the outward man, having no voice forTRSThental 
ear, no suggestion for the working intellect. Not so to the 
Philosopher ; to him is nothing common or insignificant which 
bears the stamp of his Maker's hand. The smallest, the 
meanest of Nature's works, the tiniest blade of grass in the depths of 
the forest, the smallest of the insect tribes which inhabit its green- 
borders, is in itself a world of wonder and beauty ; a work as in- 
finitely beyond his power to create, as to conjecture ; beyond his 
deepest wisdom to plan ; obeying laws which, grand iD their beautiM 
simplicity, pervade Nature, and rule in the minutest as well as to fife 
largest of her works. — “ The meanest of creation bringeth in a tri- 
bute of the beautiful.”* * “ The patent mark of beauty, its Maker's 
name imprest. For the great Creator's seal is set on all his works.” 
f 
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Wonderfully simple are the laws of Nature ; in her there is no 
waste, no superfluous power ; the eye of Omniscience can discern how 
much will be exactly sufficient, which will be the best possible* 
arrangement, which? is capable of an universal application, of 
becoming a pervading law. Thus we see in all His works a wonder- 
ful simplicity and unity, as proceeding from the one mind, the all- 
perfect. One law discovered, is the key to thousands of mysteries, 
and opens many a hidden treasure, bearing a resemblance through 
endless forms of variety. 

“ How unlike, the complex works of Mau !** 

To the devout student of Nature therefore, nothing is trifling ; all 
is deeply significant; the more he acquaints himself with her 
workings, the more he perceives the universality of her grand 
laws, 'the omniscient, omnipotent hand of her Artificer : for he, who 
has watched and traced the mighty agents of Omnipotence in 
grandest forms, recognises again the same power, in the gauzy wing 
of the insect glittering in the sunbeam,, and in tjje light 
down floating on the summer air/ He sees that these obey the uni- 
versal laws equally with the most astounding of nature’s effects ; 
parts of the great whole ‘requiring nothing "short of omnipotence to 
uphold them, whispering such wonderful things of their governing 
laws ; whispering to him who cm read? their occult language. The 
flight of birds, the waving of every tree branoh, the form of each little 
ripple in the silver sand of the sea, sound, in his intelligent ear, 
notes (unheard by duller organs) which lead to the full chorus, and 
chime in with the deep harmonies of th* universe. 

" For Beauty bideth everywhere, that Reason's child may seek her.” 

Amidst the various departments of Art, or Literature, or Science, 
among the many who follow the study, there has usually been found 
one who stands pre-eminent ; one master-spirit, who surpasses 
all hhf^lows in whatever age or country ; one brilliant star, which 
rises to a higher elevation, and shines through the ages, unapproach- 
ed by any other, defying (as it were) time and space ; unequal- 
led previously, unsurpassed subsequently. Such was old Homer, 
grand in mighty epic, standing alone sublime in solitary grandeur, 
when all around was dark, and sent forth no ray to light the future 

r . Such was the unknown sculptor of the Medicean Venus and 
Belvidere Apollo, breathing in marble the sprit of ancient 
Greece, perfect in execution, models for all imitators. Such was 
Archimedes, penetrating discemer of the fyeart of dull matter; 
framer of machines which shall carry his name of power, to assist 
all mechanists to the end of time. Such was Hannibal, leveller of 
mountains, conqueror of obstacles, a proverb for future warriors. 
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Such was Michael Angelo, animator of the living canvass ; grand in 
design, unrivalled in execution, wonderful in the field of Art! Such 
Vas our own Shakespeare, the Poet of the World, none approach-* 
ing hiul ; the poet of universal nature, touching all subjects, and 
drawing out their essence with the wand of his genius. Such also 
was Newton, a gloridus genius, reader of hidden mysteries, high in 
attainments, high in morals. To him, the sun and the moon 
uttered speecli, and the stars spoke an intelligible language. His 
one mind furnished thought for thousands of thinkers, his dis- 
coveries penetrate through time and space, and shed light where 
darkness was before. One of the earth's greatest was .Sir Isaac 
Newton. 

From the earliest times, the heavenly bodies and their motions 
have been subjects of interest ; contemplated, with different objects, 
and different enlightenment, according to the degree of civilization 
of the time and period. Amongst 'the ancient shepherd kings, 
and the other Nomadic tribes* the. stars were their charts, the sole 
guidesTfif their wanderings* In Chaldea and old mysterious Egypt, 
the stars received* worship, and “ Canopus the beautiful” was 
wrapped in the fanciful poetry of Eastern* imagination. Later m 
that undefined period, the Middle Ages, when learning, passing away 
from her ancient throne in tli^East, # was travelling through clouds 
and darkness, (rendered yet denser by the shadow of Rome) over 
the lands of Western Europe, when she was enclosed in dungeons, 
confined in the cells of monks, and never allowed to see the free 
light of day ; never held up in all her integrity to the gaze, the 
study, the information of the vulgar, but let out in small, niggard, 
deformed portions, misleading rather than enlightening ; then was 
the glorious study of the stars of Heaven perverted to abject 
superstition, and degraded. The natural effects of mighty causes 
were used by designing men to enslave the popular mind ; their 
pure light was turned into darkness, and under the namerij^Astro-- 
logy, the movements of the vast orbs of the solar system were 
interpreted to regulate and predict the petty affairs, tho little doings, 
and mean passions of individual men. And this machinery, dressed 
in the flowery robes of fancy mingled with superstitious mystery, and 
charged with the knowledge of the future, (the forbidden lore, so 
coveted by all the sons of Adam !) was made very attractive to the 
vulgar, and held in high esteem. Based too on religion (however 
false) it had great power over men — 

“ Power^u an ancient cousecrafced throne, 

Strong iu possession, founded on old custom. 

Power, by a thousand tongU and stringy roots, 

, Fixed to the people's pious uursery faith," 
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The human mind, especially the uneducated, undisciplined hu- 
man mind, that which has wo firm, fixed principles of religion or of 
science, with which to test truth and try the new ideas it receives, is" 
very prone to superstition, “ delightedly believes divinities.” Man 
has a certain desire to account for whatever he sees, and to the un- 
tutored intellect, in which (in spite of the logical tendency to trace 
effects to their causes) imagination holds uncontrolled sway, super- 
stition is an easy way of doing so. And jeer at their believers as we 
may, such a hold have these old astrological superstitions (instilled, 
in the early, credulous ages of the world) on the general faith, that 

•• Still 

Doth tlio old iustinct bring back the old names, 

And even at (hit day 

« Tis Jupiter who bring* whate’er is great. 

And Venus, who brings everything that’s fair !" 

Ont of this “ double night of ages, and of Rome,” Learning began to 
rise and shake off her shackles — tijpy hod been forged with too heavy 
chains to be longer endured — and at Eisluben, an obscure 'Tillage 
of Lower Saxony, in the year A.D. 1483, a young child was 
born and destined by his' parents for the priesthpod of Rome, but des- 
tined by the beneficent Parent of all for a higher, purer priesthood, 
the priesthood of the unvarnished truth, the priesthood of the Most 
Higl test ; and that child was Martin Luther. 

Profound in learning, powerful in eloquence, and more powerful 
still in the divine spirit, which animated him, he struck at the 
Goliath of superstition, and burst the bonds which fettered the 
nations, dispersed the heavy clouds of darkness, arid opened the 
way to admit the light ofiHeawn. Ignorance, attacked in her 
strongest hold, began to falter, and one by one, other stars ruled 
itt the firmament, dispersing the gloom. 

But Luther led the way, “with his torch kindled at the fountain of 
light. 

It is a somewhat curious and a very interesting fact, that this 
opening through the clouds of darkness, which from Rome, their 
centre, spread over the whole of Europe, was after this never closed. 
With the imprisonment of religious truth, and freedom of thought 
and conscience, was incarcerated all other truth, all other learning, all 
other mental liberty. After the breach made by Luther in the 
strong walls of the prison-house, men’s minds were, to a certain extent, 
let free on all other subjects, especially on science. And though 
it was long before the old bolts of bondage were thoroughly riven ; 
and though men long felt themselves under mental and moral 
restraint, and civil and religious liberty cast many a revolution and 
many a pang in struggling into birth, yet the breach once made 
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was never afterwards closed, and many were the great men and grand 
the discoveries that followed,' and dared to be free. And thus 
from the time of Luther, and Copernicus, down to the days of our 
own Newton, there has not been wanting one to sit upon the 
throne of glorious Astronomical Science, and carry on the war with 
ignorance, assailed though most of them were by the many, forms 
of mentci 1 and spiritual error. And this interesting fact we shall 
presently trace, shewing that each great discoverer, or worker, in' ’ 
Ins turn, Mid his own part, and laid his own stone, some of larger, 
some of smaller dimensions, but each equally necessary to the ge- 
neral progress, on the great edifice of Astronomical Science ; and 
that as one paid the debt of nature and was laid in the dust, another 
rose to fill his place, and carry on the great work. 

Contemporary (as we before said) with Luther, flourished* the 
celebrated Copernicus, who, breaking through previous false notions 
(which though unsatisfactory to thinking minds had not as yet 
been superseded by truer views) dared to put aside all former sysr* 
re'Tls. Jle studied those of His predecessors, the Egyptian sages, and 
that of Ptolemy, which place our earth in the centre of the planetary 
sphere. The more he studied the more he ftrtmd defective in them ; 
more especially did he doubt the supposed fact of the central posi- 
tion of the earth. j* 

The notion of Marti anus Capclla, who imagined the sun between 
Mars and the Moon, anc?Mercury and Venus revolving round him, 
as their centre ; also the speculation of Apollonius Pergacus, which 
supposed that the earth held the centre of the universe, whilst the 
moon, and the sun with all his circling planets revolved round the 
earth, attracted his attention but did not* satisfy his reason. And 
thirty years’ study brought him (’spite of all previous Astronomers) 
to the daring conclusion, that the Sun was stationary, in the centre 
of the system, and that the earth revolved round him, with the other 
planets, between the orbits of Venus and Mars. 

Tender was he of his wonderful discovery, fearful of the rough 
usage it was likely to meet with, from the hands of bigotry and 
ignorance ; for well he knew as all discoverers have painfully expe- 
rienced, that 

“ Time consecrates, 

“ And what it. grey with age becomes religion.” 

Gently, cautiously, he whispered the result of his thirty years' labors, 
confiding it to one or two ; teaching it by oral lectures, preparing 
the darkened public for this dawn of a brighter light ; and it was 
not until eleven years afterwards, namely in 1541, that his immor- 
tal work on “ the Revolutions of the Heavenly Bodies,” was pub- 
lished with l\is own name. It was well received, being printed at the 
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expense of the Cardinal Schoenburg in 1543, nnd this was the ex- 
tent of the triumph which the great man was permitted to enjoy. 
Ho lived not to peruse it* A complete copy was placed in his 
hands on his deathbed. The flag of victory just touched his brow, 
and he expired a few hours afterwards. 

Tycho Brake was the next astronomer &i note, still groping 
through the clouds of darkened ages. His more limited mind was 
unable to grasp these grand ideas, and he rejected the system of 
Copernicus. Nevertheless, useful in his walk of valuable investigation, 
he enriched the science of Astronomy with observations, gained an 
European fame, suffered from the ingratitude of his own country, and 
died at the age of 55, leaving observations on the variations of the 
moon’s motion and other irregularities, for minds of deeper calibre 
to account for. Before he died, he met with the celebrated Iiepfar . 
Thus these great men followed closely upon one another. Truly it 
seemed that Luther, breaking the thundeicloud, gave light, life, and 
energy to the freed human mind.^ * 

Mow the Planets moved in their viewless orbits, susj/TOle6 in 
measureless space, true to their departure and return, none as yet 
knew, none had even formed a plausible conjecture. 

- Kepler was born in 1571. His mind, the very reverse of that of 
his deceased friend, was doomed to lay a different stone upon the 
astronomical edifice. He was never satisfied with bare facts, but, 
restless in the pursuit of hidden causes, eagerly made use of the 
materials and observations collected by others, and never ceased 
working till he had reduced them to their place in a reasonable sys- 
tem. Amongst others those of Tycho Brahe were eminently useful 
and nobly acknowledged. - 

The mind of Tycho Brahe was just the very one most desirable 
as the predecessor of such as Kepler’s, which was full of con- 
jecture and imaginative speculation. The collector of facta should 
be trnrisSaginative, untrammelled by fear, lest the discovery of 
some new and troublesome fact should disturb a favorite theory, or 
overthrow, a preconceived idea. His mind should be cool, clear, 
earnest in the amassing of data, independently of any result to which 
they may lead. Such a mind was that of Tycho Brahe, the 
forerunner, the caterer for the more genius-like, the more excursive, 
the more interesting one of Kepler ; spinning with patient care the 
.thread which his successor was to weave into a finer web. The errors 
of the more inventive kind of mind yere exhibited in Kepler’s early 
rareer. lie was led into various absurdities. At one time he 
attempted to solve the problem of the regular motions of the planets 
by the conjecture that they were animated ! And in 1596 he pub- 
lished a work of his own peculiar views, entitled “ The Harmonies 
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and Analogies of Nature, 4 ' to which his more matter-of-fact friend 
attached no value ; but strongly advised him, in the words of true 
philosophy, “ first to lay a solid foundation for his views by actual 
observation, and then, by ascending from this, to strive to reach the 
causes of things/’ 

He took the practical man’s advice, and in 1609 published “ Com- 
mentaries on the motions of the planet Mars, as deduced from the 
observations of Tycho Brahe,” refuting his former errors, and laying 
down two grand laws, the first ever made in Physical Astronomy — 
the om? being, the el ipticity of the orbit of Mars, the sun being in 
one of the foci ; the other, the measurement of that planet’s orbit* 
by comparing together the times in which Mars passed over different 
portions of his orbit — finding that “ they were to one another as the 
oiroa*, described by the line- drawn from the centre of the Planet 
to the centre of the sun ; or in scientific phrase, the radius 
rector describes equal areas in equal times/' The other great dis- 
covery w hicli was held back some tjvo months, and nearly abandoned 
oiT the^e of completion,* from an error of calculation into which 
his too eager impatient disposition led him was, that * the squares 
of the periodic times of any two planets* are to one another as the 
cubes of their distances from the sun.” 

The work in which these memorable discoveries were divulged to 
the public, was dedicated, under the title of “ The Harmony of the 
World/* to James the Fir&of England, well known for his love of learn- 
ing and learned men, especially for students of Astronomy, Astro- 
logy, Mathematics and the occult sciences, — subjects, in that age of 
superstition, strangely intermingled, even by the learned themselves— 
the studious monarch hihiself writing a work on demonology and 
witchcraft. 

The active mind of Ivepler, worn out by study, neglected by his 
country, allowed to chafe under the biting J tooth of penury, though 
deserving and promised a pension equal to his wants, whichsoever 
received, was laid at rest in 1630, in the 59th year of his ago — 
another melancholy instance of how tardy is la pays, in being to 
her “ grands hommes reconnoissante” ! 

The collection of facts is the first natural effort not only of the 
infancy of the human mind but the infancy of nations, of laws, of 
science. Bat facts, like bricks and stones, have done but a small 
part of their duty, when they lie in unarranged heaps in statu quo ; 
the building is far from complqjfcion, It is the part of the practical 
Astronomer to collect Jits facts, to relate his observations, to state the 
results of his watchfulness., 

The student of Physical Astronomy collects these valuable details, 
and brings them to the test and crucible of fixed mathematical laws ; 
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he takes not one fact, but all bodies, all powers immediately or re- 
motely bearing upon it ; places them in his view at once ; computes 
their forces, their masses, their motions, and their mutual attraction? 
The results arrived at by the calculations, when reduced to their due 
place and order by mathematical science, are many, and deeply 
interesting, building up the Temple of Astronomy, by establishing 
Jaws from her previously ascertained data ; showing the necessary 
consequences of such data, not only in the past, but in the future ; 
correcting and tlirowing light on former errors, and predicting (the 
only science which dares do so with a semblance of truth) the events 
and movements of tlie future, not, as Astrologers would have it, tho 
future of men and nations, but of their own vast orbs and depen- 
dencies ; their own star-lighted future. 

Such is Physical Astronomy, such the study of the full mind of 
Kepler, such the first work ever published in this extended branch of* 
the subject by him in 1609- Such tho beautiful study which never 
ceases to increase its bounds, but, even* though the limits of fresh dis- 
covery were arrived at, would not 'cease discovering:' Such tttg noble 
science, requiring deep research and vast collateral learning, sought 
by modem times and the mind of the presept age, and lately sup- 
plied, as it has neyer before been supplied, in the work of Mr. 
Grant. n 

The deep works of Astronomical science are far too learned for the 
general reader ; vet the general reader, whose calling permits him 
not to dive into those studies which requires a lifetime to master, 
still desires to know what others have done, and, if it may be, to be 
shewn thegrand results of science, and something of the mode by 
which they have been arrived at ; although he is unable to follow step 
by step, through the deep waters of calculus and deduction, to the true 
conclusion. This work or Mr. Grant is accurate in scientific knowledge, 
yet sparing of scientific and technical terras and formulae, extensive in 
its ranged subject and eloquent in its style. The author is deep in 
research and loving in the execution of his task, in his appreciation 
of the dignity of the subject and its importance ; his respect for the 
various discoverers and sympathy for the many difficulties of strug- 
gles, not only with science, but with the systematic opposers of truth, 
for their many trials of exile, poverty, neglect and imprisonment, is 
sincere. He is as carefully popular as his subject would permit him 
to be, and shews much erudition and no pedantry — a rare combina- 
tion in such writers. 

We would not do injustice to Mr. Grant by garbelled quotations, 
Which could not be extracted without injury, but will content our- 
selves with noticing a few of the sutyects treated in his eloquent 
and interesting work. 
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His title displays a miniature epitome of the whole. Accordingly 
Physical Astronomy occupies the beginning of the work— the condi- 
tion of the planets physically considered. The interesting subject of 
comets and their eccentricities whether within or without our own 
system ; that of the optical differences, made in the apparent dis- 
tances of the heavenly bodies by atmospheric refraction, diffraction, 
and irrndiaffim of light leading to parallel, the mutation of the earth’s 
axis, the precession of the equinoxes, &c. eclipses, looked at with 
superstition in the olden time, with wonder and admiration subsequent- 
ly, and of late studied carefully by the philosophers of all Europe ; 
the wonderful phenomena brought to view by Lord Basse’s and 
other improved telescopes, throwing new light on the physical con- 
dition of the sun himself— -of these Mr. Grant gives interesting de- 
scriptions, and of new and important instruments and inventions in 
operation at various observatories. For these we must refer the reader 
to his own book whilst we trace the origin of the now splendid 
Telescope, in its first invention and results no less interesting and im- 
pbrtmiWhan m ite recent revelations of phenomena, then undreamed of. 

At the time when Kepler was enlarging the bounds of thought in 
Prussia, Galileo Galilpi was enlarging the bounds of vision at Pisa. 
The son of a Florentine Noble, designed for the learned profession of 
medicine, his natural inclination was for Geometry. He gained 
the professorship of Mathematics at* Pisa, at the age of 25, then 
made enemies by rejecting the Aristotelian, and adopting the Copcr- 
nican philosophy. Poor Copernicus ! His discoveries, though at first 
published with greater facility than his sensitive mind had dared to 
anticipate, were too grand, too far in advance of the rest of mankind 
to be adopted without opposition. Though fortunately for the son pf 
genius, he lived not to suffer the pain of seeing his immediate suc- 
cessor in the field of science' reject them altogether, and him, who in 
a distant land and subsequent time adopted the cherished children 
of his mental labors, incarcerated, persecuted for them a ad their re- 
sult, almost to the death ! 

A report reached Galileo, that an instrument had been presented 
to Prince Maurice, by means of which distant objects were rendered 
nearer and more distinct to the eye. He immediately saw the ad- 
vantage of such an instrument in astronpmical science ; and from his 
previous knowledge of the power of lenses, he constructed his first 
simple telescope, by means of two spectacle glasses and 51 leaden tube, 
by which he made objects appear three times as near, and nine 
times as large, as to the naked oye. This was in 1609, the 
year of Kepler’s celelS&tcd discoveries respecting, Mars. He improved 
his instrument by labor and study, till he produced one bv which 
objects appeared almost a thousand times larger and more than 
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thirty neaier to the eye. What must have been the reward of his 
labors when on the first night of its use, namely on the 7th January 
1618, he discovered three of the little satellites of Jupiter ! and sooif 
after the fourth ! Apart from the delight to a mind like his of the 
sight of more beauty, more harmonious variety, this discovery led to 
important deductions. It had formerly been urged that, as the Earth 
was the only moon-lighted planet, she was probably the omy inhabited 
one, and being consequently the most important, and also unlike all 
the rest, she was supposed to occupy the central position of the sys- 
tem. Now, the discovery that another, a larger Planet than the Earth 
was lighted by four moons, swept away the premise of the first 
conclusion ; and by establishing an analogy between our Planet and 
others, there appeared no longer any ground for insisting upon her 
central position. 

Numerous were the discoveries made by the instrument of “ 11 
gran Linceo” (as an Italian writer calls Galileo)* and bright the light 
and strong the confirmation thrown by it upon the new doctrines 

E ublished a century before by Copernicus. * Cosmo the Second"fiivit&J 
im to Florence, placed him in his own palace, and gave him every 
facility to pursue his studies. Surely, then, ifye philosopher was re- 
warded for years of labor* and struggles with dull intellects.- But 
the lofty Galileo, with his head amidst «*he brilliant stais which came 
at his bidding and passed before his magic glass, saw not the clouds 
which lay at his feet. His eye was above tin/ mists of Earth ; glory- 
ing in what he himself beheld, he never doubted that all would 
rejoice with him* 

- “ But he had mistaken the disposition of his species, and the 
character of his age. That same system of the heavens which had 
been discovered by the humble ecclesiastic of Frawenbevg, whicli had 
been patronised by the kindness of a bishop, and published at the 
expense of a Cardinal, and which the Pope himself sanctioned by the 
warmest iw&ption, was, after the lapse of a hundred years, doomed 
to the most violent opposition as subversive of the doctrines of the 
Faith.” 

The Holy Inquisition, that deadly dungeon of all enlightenment, 
fastened its senseless fangs upon the gentle Galileo, and charged 
him with impiety for the lovely revelations of his glorious instru- 
ment, the beautiful deductions of his life of study, and the belief 
in the cherished discoveries of his honored predecessor. They 
called upon" him' to renounce all,— *jjl for which he had labored, 
thought, and lived, and by which he hoped to live again, after his 
departure from this earth, in the minds of t He* future ; to renounce 
them, on penalty of being thrown, into the depths of a dismal dun- 
geon. Such was their sentence upon him, who rejoiced in light. 
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and to whom light revealed itself in sparkling stars ! More than 
once was he assailed, more than once did he promise to keep 
Strictly within his own breast that which it was his glory to pub- 
lish ; more than once did he break that enforced promise. 

Long pursued by his ignorant persecutors he was attacked for 
the last time in 1638, and was cited to appear before the High Tri- 
bunal. Seventy years had sprinkled his venerable head with grey 
hairs, and he was bid to renounce as heretical his glorious belief. Poor 
human* nature ! With sorrow be the truth related, with grief 
that her wisest are not always her noblest, her bra\est sons ; sadly 
we must confess, that, pressed beyond his power of resistance, 
Galileo did “ abjure , curse, and driest” those grand irrefragable 
truths, that had been entrusted to him alone of all mankind to teach 
his fellows. He abjured them before all men, on, bended ,knee, 
his hand (seemingly attesting his sincerity) resting on the Holy 
Gospel of truth ; and Galileo was cast into the dungeons of tire 
Inquisition ! .How badly does this speak for the ignorant cruel 
how baldly for the enlightened sage ! But though weak 
and a victim of oppression, terrible was the struggle* between out- 
ward force and inwai$ conviction ; he had m one occasion scarcely 
uttered the recantation of his discovery of the movement of the 
earth, when truth, in contradiction of a false act, involuntarily found 
its way to his lips, 44 epur sie inuove ’ ! and, yet it does move, mur- 
mured the distressed Galileo. 

At the age of 73 he began to lose his eyesight* Even then he 
pursued diligently his studies and discoveries ; at 74 it left him en- 
tirely, but though the sight was wholly and the hearing nearly gone, 
his mind retained its activity. When life drew to a close, at the age 
of 79, he was engaged in considering and calculating the force of 

e mission, and on the 8th of January 1642, 44 the starry 
dileo and his woes slept in death.’’ ’ 

But though Copernicus had placed the sun in the centre of the 
system, Kepler had given out his three great laws, and Galileo had 
studded the firmament with innumerable stars, much was dark, 
much remained in confusion. Although to many Astronomers the 
idea of the mutual attraction of the heavenly bodies had dawned in 
the first uncertain light of the rise of knowledge, it was reserved for 
another to bring the vague idea into the limits and order of a yet 
undiscovered Law. The hymn of the stars was no^ silent when 
Galileo died, another should arise to whom with lofty intellect and 
deep erudition was to be shewn mighty truths, which * the world. had 
for more than sixteen hundred years vainly striven, to discover. 
They were to be shewn to him in the midst of a state of civilization, 
(and civilization’s richest gift, freedom of thought) which, though it 
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were unable to rise with its great men and proceed with them 
immediately to the heights to which they might attain, was yet too 
far advanced to attempt to hold them back, and put fetters on loftier 
intellects than their own. His country too was one of freedom, and 
her religion the religion of truth.. 

A little more than two hundred years ago, in it small village called 
Woolsthorpe in Lincolnshire, near to the ancient town of Grantham, 
a dark procession was sweeping through the hamlet, bearing to its 
last earthy home the 'remains of old Mr. Robert Newton. Tho 
chief mourner -was his son Isaac. 

In the gentle heart and superior mind of Harriet Ayscough the 
bereaved man found consolation, and in a few months she became his 
wife. Poor Harriet little knew how soon she would herself need the 
consolation which her tenderness bestowed ! Death’s invisible 
shadow often rests in the midst of life’s brightest sunshine. A 
little more than a year after the first funeral procession, another 
slowly wended its way to the little church yard ; it bore to the grave 
the son of the old man, the late bridegroom, tho beltfved hufl&nd of 
Harriet Ayscdftgh. 

Turn we from the abdfle of death’s relics, into the beautiful valley 
through which flows the river Witham, with its numerous* fresh 
springs, spreading sweet sparkling fertility, and making nature’s soft 
murmuring music through its green leaves ; cross we over to tho 
western bank of the Witham, and having ^delighted our eyes with 
the pleasant view towards Colsterworth, let us stroll towards the 
pretty Manor House of Woolsthorpe. There sits the young widow 
in the first hours of her grief, in the old mansion of the Newtons. 
But a few months since she entered that house a bride ; 

11 la the play of life, 
la the pride of lore.’* 

She now wits drooping and pale, and sad.— »There is something 
so sweet in that beautiful valley, tliat -we would fain return to 4k, 
though the time be Christmas and the trees bare. There stands 
the Manor House, there sits the widow, her garb rather more worn, 
her expression somewhat less sad, for she has' had a motive for 
energy. She is leaning over a little cradle, a shade of anxiety is 
upon her mother’s brow, for the consolation, the child of the widow, 
the boy which his father never lived to see, is.ailing ; its little pale 
cheek is too thin and small for health, and she dreads lest jealous 
Heath should again rob her of her treasure.' But he, though 
his mother knew it not, 5 '- struggling long between life and 
<leafh, thc child of many sorrows, many cares, and many an earnest 
prayer, was destined to live to man’s estate, and be endowed with 
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more than common manly strength, not of body but of mind, of 
character, of moral and spiritual power. He was to be the Cele- 
Stated, the gTeat, the gloripus Sir Isaac Newton. 

Born the very year after Galileo died, Newton, the only son of 
his mother and she a widow, had the. advantage of excellent influence 
in the character of thlt mother, both moral and intellectual, .and she 
gave him al} the education her limited means could procure. His 
proficiency was early exhibited, for after some years of earnest study 
of the physical sciences he made discoveries iiv Optics* on the nature 
and properties of light and color, in Mechanics, in Astronomy* 
The light and glory of Cambridge he was driven in *the year 
of the plague, 1656, from his alma mater to take refuge in his 
native Woolstliorpe. There sitting alone in the old garden, where 
for more than a hundred years his fathers had sat, where liis mother 
had walked as a bride, had wandered a solitary widow, and had been 
again wooed to a second marriage ; where his own infant footsteps 
had strayed by the side of his ’one .parent, he w mused on the nature 
of gravit^, and sdught for trie great law, which he felt must exist, 
which, discovered, would solve a thousand problems and would carry 
the name of its discoverer through all the ages. 

The ^oft-recorded Apple fell at his feet, not dead, as it would have 
done at the fret of any other nfan, but instinct with thought and deep 
significance. lie rofleet^d on the power which kept au things on 
the Earth’s surface drawn towards her centre, lie extended his 
deductions and calculations till, step by step, lie came to the Conclu- 
sion, that the moon in her orbit, the planets in theirs, the sun lit 
the ccntie, were held in their appointed paths by the same force 
that brought the rotten Apple to his feet and established the memo- 
table, universal Law ; namely, that, every individual particle of mat- 
ter in the universe attracts every other particle, with a force , directly 
as the mass of the attracting particle , and inversely as the squares of 
their distances . And lo ! the Law of Gravity was discovered ! the 
light which was to spread to the verge of the universe, and shine to 
the end of time, broke upon the mind of Isaac Newton. He’ had 
unravelled the web of sixteen hundred years ! Although discoveries 
followed in the train of this grand rule, by which the movements of the 
stellar world were understood, the elliptical orbits of the planets, the 
more eccentric paths of the comets, a theory of the wonderful ebb 
and flow of the tides, and other such subjects weffc elucidated, 
and in May 1687 given to tho» world in the most wonderful produc- 
tion of human genius,, the “ PrincipisUPkilosophia” of Newton — 
a work which, compared with every other work of every age or 
country, stands “ pre-eminent for its profound and original views, 
and the elegance with which they are expounded”— yet it was nearly 
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half & century before they were adopted or appreciated. Thus 
tardy is Fame m weaving her triumphal crowns. 

At the present time (about 270 years since the publication & 
the u Principia/’) none doubts the beauty and genius of Newton’s 
work, and the truth of the laws it teaches. The learned of all 
nations are now working out his problems ahd Suggestions. The 
work he left to do, is not nearly accomplished. His one master mind 
furnished food for not Only present but future generations of 
Mathematicians. His thought suggests material for all thinkers. 
His spirit informs all. His works incite all, and urge them forward in 
the path» to which he pointed ; the life of one man, even of such an 
one as Sir Isaac Newton, not having been Sufficient to display 
a hundredth part of the wonders of the Laws he discovered and 
laid down, in their innumerable details. 

With aQ these high intellectual attainments, he mingled the 
finest moral nature ; the most beautiful self-control. Every one is 
acquainted with thestory of the mischief done by his little dog, who, 
in setting fire to the successful result ori* paper of taonths 13? labor, 
received the gentle rebuke, “ Oh ! Flora, thou knowest not the mis- 
chief thou hast done m§ !” « 

But more than this, adding lustre to all his other gifts, was the 
Divide Spirit which taught him liigh^ things than even the visible 
heavens could teach, and led him, 

M From Nature up to Nature’* God,” 


gilding his declining years with the humble faith of a Christian. 
He is now the presiding genius of Cambridge, the idol of her 
students ; his bust by Roubiliac stands in the Library of Trinity ; 
his telescope is venerated and kept as a relic ; his memory wor- 
shipped } his haunts trod with reverence. 

He still reigns in the old precincts, shedding the benign influence 
of wisdom** and learning* a combination which forms the truly great 
man. Such was Sit Isaac Newton. 

4 That vast mind, having done more to enrich the stores of human 
thought and learning than any mind which ever dwelt in man, 
retained its vigor tojthe last Born on Christmas day 1642 he went 
to whose works were his life’s study shewing their beauty to his 
fellowmen* Whose Holy Word had been his guide in life, his delight 


in age, ana support m aeasn, on uie * i m mo 

fgthyearW. his age;, mid the feeble tenement of that powerful 
spirit, the, only spn of a widowed mother* the posthumous child of one 
born in a village hamlet, was borne in reverence by Dukes andEarU* 

j * a " < v t ^ * 

he'Urd High Chancellor* the Duke# of Boxbui^hs and ^ontroie, and 
£&?}* of Pembroke* Sussex and Macelesfibld, all fellows of the $fcysl Society, 
bore the palLot Sh Isaac Newton. 
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to its last resting place in Westminister Abbey, where lie the relics 
of Britain’s noblest, greatest, most honored sons. 

< One of the unsolved problems left by Newton for future Mathe- 
maticians was that of the three Bodies. A calculation was needed to 
determine the motion of the sun, moon, and earth, computing their 
mutual attraction, th«ir various mas&s, and the forms of the orbits 
of the earth and moon, , During investigations on this subject, an 
event occurred which cannot fail to interest all readers, illustrating, 
as it dots, the connexion which exists between the Sciences, and 
shewing the spirit in which all learned men should listen to each 
other’s opinions, and give respect to studies in which they themselves 
are not engaged, being sure that truth is one, and in all sciences, there 
must be unity of purpose, plan, and design, for their Maker' is One. 

About five and twenty years after the death of Newton, the .cele- 
brated French philosophers, Euler, D’Alembert, and Clairaut were 
engaged on the problem of the three Bodies, and various and of 
various merit were the luiyrr tables brought out by them all. 
OfairaeVin computing the, moon’k motion in apogee (i. e. in the 
major axis of her orbit), found it to be the same as that given by 
Newton, namely, one half of what observation makes it. Clairaut, 
firmly Relieving in the ’infallibility of his calculus, began to doubt 
the truth of the law of gravjty, rather than suppose his figures 
faulty, and even published an opinidh, that the force that keeps 
the moon in her orbit** does not decrease as the squares of the 
distance, but that only part of the journey follows this law, the other 
half (according to him) being as inversely proportional to the' fourth 
power of the distance ! HerSsBuffon stepped in from his metaphy- 
sics, to combat such an opinion with severest criticism ; the 
natural fitness of things shewing him its antecedent improbability; 
upon the ground that the simplicity of all nature’s laws and their 
sufficiency were at variance with such a tbfeoTy, and that there was a 
want of sufficient reason shewn for determining which partiof the orbit 
should follow the law of the square, and which the bi-quadrate power 
of the distance. Although the Mathematician was very little dis- 
posed to admit the authority of the Metaphysician, Clairaut was 
driven back to his calculus; and Buffon triumphed, loo king with 
more correctness of vision from his wider range of view ; for Clair- 
aut discovered, that he had passed over a fraction in his calcula- 
tion, which he considered too small to be of consequent# (t)— surely 
a mdst unphilosophical mistake for one who holds, that the- slightest 
departure from a parallel line goes on increasing infinitely. Upon 
including this rejected fraction he carried the approximation fur- 
ther than before, and found that “ the numerator of the fractional 
term, which measured the part of the earth, from which followed 
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the bi-quadrate power of the distance, was nothing , that no such 
power was exercised by the earth.” Clairaut publicly acknowledged 
his mistake, and found that the new calculus brought the motion gf 
the lunar apogee to coincide with observation. 

A most interesting conclusion this ; correcting a mistake in New* 
ton’s calculation it established 0 his law — for fheory must ever be 
confirmed by practice — correcting a mathematical error, and, at 
the same time, confirming mathematics. The Mathematician, 
lover of the exact sciences, was driven to more exactitude still by 
the Metaphysician, whom he despises for his vague argument not 
founded on figures but on logical distinction. Two sciences, by 
spirit opposed, were found aiding, correcting, and elucidating each 
other ; two great men, seeking truth by different paths, arrived at 
the same point of difficulty, and helped each other to surmount 
it ; one falling into error because he was human, corrected it because 
be was earnest, and published his recantation because he was an 
honest lover of truth. 

The above incident took place 'rather more than a hunched years 
ago; since that time other advances have been made in Science, and are 
being made daily; and all, in whatever land, or whatever the 
scientific subject, while they shew forth more and more the infinite 
richness and perfection of the works f of nature, tend continually to 
confirm the discoveries of the greatest of her sons, Sir Isaac Newton 

Mr'. Grant, as his title indicates, treats^of these theories, and of 
their subsequent development. This development was for long 
carried on by the ‘Astronomers of other countries — to our shame be 
it spoken. In the last century Lagrange and Laplace added to the 
treasures of Astronomical knowledge ; but of late years, as Mr. Grant 
shews, the names of Englishmen are to bo found amongst those to 
whom Physical Astronomy owes many of her discoveries. 

We would notice briefly «onc or two other subjects treated of in this 
work — the, discoveries of the present age, unknown even to our im- 
mediate ancestors. One is the discovery of the regularity of irregu- 
larities-— the Law of the inverse problem of perturbation. 

v Irregularities have appeared in different bodies of our system, 
irreducible to Newton’s Law. These have puzzled astronomers, 
and held the universal belief in that Law occasionally in abeyance ; 
but as one after another lia$ been brought ^ into closer observation, 
and more intimate acquaintance, they all fall into the general har- 
mony. Observations and calculations were made by old Lagrange 
on the irregularities of Jupiter and Saturn ; and he made approxima- 
tions to an elucidation of the mystery by further studies of the pro- 
bjtem of the throe Bodies ; but Laplace found the true cause in tlieir 
mutual influence ; that as the one, the motion of Jupiter, would 
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be accelerated, that of Saturn (according to his computed mass, 
distance, motion &c.) would be retarded. He reduced the relative 
inequalities of the two planets to a law, found that they arise from 
the mean motion of Jupiter being to that of Saturn, as,* that of 5 to 
2, the difference being ^th part of the mean motion of Jupiter. 
* These inequalities packed their maximum in A. D. 1560- From 
that period they have been approaching their true mean motions, and 
became the same in 1790/ He afterwards reduced the errors in the 
calculated tables of Saturn, from 20' to 2". And thus this great 
Mathematician (by establishing the law that regulates irregularities, 
and shewing that having advanced to a certain defined limit of ec- 
centricity, they begin to go back ; and having attained their mean 
real motion begin again to change, advancing and retrograding, not 
according to chance, or a contradiction of the law of gravitation, but 
by a just computation of their mutual attractions,) this greaf Ma- 
thematician had the satisfaction of removing the last dog which 
appeared to hang on the wheel of the Law of Newton, which now rolls 
*anobs* 5 gcted through universal space. v 

Adams and Levcrrier, by their learned solution of the law of the 
inverse power of perturbation, discovered the new planet Neptune 
then jet unseen, peAeived only by its disturbing influences on 
others ! — a perfection of mathematical deduction, not contemplated 
by Newton, Euler, Lagrange, or Laplace ! 

It were long to tell of^ill the subjects of modern interest treated of 
by Mr Grant, of comets, planets discovered, eclipses, Saturn’s system 
of rings, Jupiter’s new satellites, and many other wonders ; but it 
might be interesting to such as have not followed Astronomical 
discovery, even in the casual way in which readers of the cur- 
rent literature of the day do in England, to see a table of the new 
planets, which have presented themselves on the field of the im- 
proved telescopes during the present cuntury — the last 54 years — 
twenty-three in number. 

If they really be tlielragments of a disrupted planefit is indeed 
wonderful. Of the probability of such a theory it is not for us to 
judge, whilst it is adopted by many of the learned* There how- 
ever are the stars. 


Ceres discovered in 
Pallas „ 

Juno „ 

Vesta „ 

Astraea „ 

Hebe „ 

Iris „ 


1801 > jlany l by Piaazi. 

1802 March 28 „ Olbers. 

1804 Sept. 1 „ Hailing. 
1^07 March 29 „ Olbers. 

1845 Dec. 8 „ Hencfee. 

1847 July 1 „ Hencke. 

1847 Aug. 13 „ Hind. 
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Flora discovered in 1847 Oct. 18 by Hind. 

Metis „ 1848 April 25 „ Gasparia 

Hygeia „ 1849 „ 12 „ Do. 

Parthenope „ 1850 May 11 „ Do. 

Victoria „ 1850 Sept 18 „ Hind. 

Egeria ,, 1850 Nov. 2 , r Gasparis. 

Irene „ ' 1851 May 19 „ Hind. 

Eunoxnia „ 1851 July 29 „ Gasparia. 

Psyche * „ 1852 March 17 „ Do. 

Thetis „ 1852 April 17 „ Luther. 

Melpomene „ 1852 June 24 „ Hind. 

FSrtuna „ 1852 Aug. 22 „ Do. 

Massilia „ 1852 Sept. 9 „ Valz. 

Calliope „ 1852 Nov. 16 „ Hind. 

Lutetia „ 1852 Nov. 15 „ Goldschmidt 

Thalia „ 1852 Dec. 15 „ Hind. 

In the misty atmosphere of our own land, though the minds of 
her learned men are clear their telescopes are not- so, awd gr esft 
are the disadvantages attendant on our insular position and high 
latitude. It has been (proposed, and let us hope for the honor of 
science the idea may be carried out, that' a- gigantic tejpscope 
should be transported to the more transparent atmosphere of tro- 

S ical climates ; to India whefe the stars and planets assume a 
ouble magnitude, to the Himalayas pcdiaps, mounting to an 
altitude above the mists that hang in tho valleys, or to the Andes of 
South America, or to ancient Egypt, where lie the bones of old 
astronomers and where the air is clear. Speed it ; bring it to pass, 
say we ; may the wonders it may reveal loom in our own day. We 
despair not of seeing it ; let all scientific men of all lands go hand 
in hand in such a project, and what are the marvels of beauty and 
design.it may not reveal? * What the nebulous mists it may not 
resolve into* stars, what the distant laws j,nd systems, what the 
hidden mysteries of our side of the often-considered lunar disc, what 
the secret history of the Sun himself ? As the earth teems with 
life through the microscope so will the heavens through the teles- 
cope, and the largest minds will be lost in the contemplation, and 
see how, as one star differeth from another star in magnitude, all 
are nicely fitted together, , * 

“ Prom Harmony to harmony tha tmirenal frame began, 

From Harmony to harmony through alt the compass of the notes it ran 

and. every fresh discovery will throw fight on that which has gone 
beft>re, and glory on that which is to succeed ; and every fresh star, 
wtK swell the chorus, that the Esyth and Heavens sing to Him, who 
made them and pronounced them “ very good." 
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Am. V.— RAJPUT INFANTICIDE. 

History of the Suppression of Infanticide in Western India under 
the Direction of the Government -of Bombay, including ' notices of 
the provinces and Tribes in which the Practice has prevailed. 
By 'John Wilson,- D.D., F.R.S., Honorary^President of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and Missionary of 
the Free Church of Scotland fire. Bombay: Smith, Taylor and Co. 
London: Smith Elder and Co. 1855. ** 

% 

Ancient and Modern India have their broad and marked pe- 
culiarities. The land is not more distinguished by geographical 
features, than by the moral and religious phenomena or its people. 
Ancient and Modern India present also some of the most perplex- 
ing problems in the history ’of plan. On these we mean hot to 
expatia^ but oflly to exemplify one of them in the subject of the 
work before us. * 

Infanticide is a feet painful and bewildering— involving indeed 
a problem the solution of which is not to be attempted by the stu- 
dent of India alone, but of ?aganisjn in general — a fact only the 
more perplexing on that account. Were it the result merely of a 
moral obliquity product by the peculiarities of Indian society we 
might fall back on these for its explanation. But when we should 
have accounted for -Indian Infanticide in this way, we should 
have the broader fact, — proved \5f many historical testimonies in the 
opening pages of the volume before us, and patent to all conversant 
with the history of ancient nations, — that infanticide has prevailed 
in many lands, and among many nations claiming no common origin. 
In this presidency we are so much accustomed to hear this crime as- 
sociated with the chiefs of K&thiaw&r and Kachh, bearing the patro- 
nymic title of Jddejd, as to forget that the same phenomena of de- 
pravity appear in other parts of India as in Rajputana, in Orissa, 
and in the Benares and other Districts. 

Seriously to ask, is infanticide a, revolting crime? seems an in- 
sult to tho human mind. Does it spring from man's intellec- 
tual and moral powers ? or is it a violence done to them ? In what- 
ever way we view it, it presents humanity in so gloomy an asjjett as 
to thrill the true student of humariily with horror. Yet Phoenicians, 
Carthaginians, Spajtans, Athenians, Ramans, Persians, Chinese, 
Hindus, South Sea Islanders,— Pagans both civilized and barbarous, 
are shown by historic testimonies to have been systematically guilty 
of this offence against humanity. It constitutes bat a slight moral dif- 
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ference to say, it was here a sacrificial and there a social custom ; — 
in other words, that in one place or time, its motive was false religion^ 
and in another, avarice, or the desire to save dependent offspring from 
the evils of life. If there be a moral shade of difference between these 
three motives, we should be disposed to attach the greater amount of 
turpitude to the second, which is the motive alleged as a palliative 
for the crime in the case of the feudal chiefs of the provinces now 
brought under review. Whether a Grecian Agamemnon sacrificing 
his daughter, or an Indian Thahur drowning his, commit the greater 
outrage on man's moral nature, we deem it unnecessary to determine. 
But one or two examples of the painful prevalence of infanticide, 
as recorded in the work before us, may be noticed. 

“Df all the states of Greece, the Thebans are mentioned by Julian, as the 
only exception to the general practice of exposing infants at the will of their 
parents. Scheffer us, in his annotations on the passage of&Iuin, remarks, that 
4 this conduct of the Thebans was contrary both to the law and the practice of 
the rest of the Greeks, and particularly ot the.Athenians.* By the other states 
of Greece, infanticide was sanctioned <nnd regulated by Jaw. Sjyue leg.^ 
provisions, indeed, for the regulation of this practice, seem to have been 
thought requisite by the most profound and able philosophers of Greece. In 
the republics of Plato and Aftstotle, accordingly, we find very special enact- 
ments suggested on the subject ; and with as much apparent apathy os if 
parental feeling and natural affection wer^ unworthy of man. The pe- 
riod of marriage was to be fixed * in regard of either sex ; the children 
of poorer citizens were to be destroyed at their birth ; and the children of 
parents of whatever rank, who had attained a certain age, were never to be 
allowed to appear. The Romans were not superior to the Greeks. It may 
be proper here to quote the words of Dr. Miller, who will not be suspected 
of prejudice against that celebrated peonl$. * By a law of Ilomulus,* says li*, 
4 parents are said to have been obliged to maintain their male children, and the 
eldest female, unless when -a child, was, by two of the neighbours, called for 
the purpose, declared to be a monster. A i emulation of the same nature is 
mentioned among the laws of the twelve tables ; but there is ground to believe 
that little regard was paid to it $ and even under the emperors, the exposing 
of new-born children, of either sex, appears to have been exceedingly com- 
mon.’ It is 4 well known also, that, according to the laws and customs of thu 
Homans, the father had anciently an unlimited power of putting his children 
to death, after they were grown up, and even officially employed by the state, 
and likewise of selling them for slaves.” 

In connexion with this wc may give another extract, illustrating the 
effect of the Hindu Law upon* the state of society. After various 
quotations of passages from Mann, and other Uiiulii authorities, 
tending to degrade woman, both personally and socially, our author 
thus proceeds : 

“ These statutory injunctions and representations of the Hindu Sh4stras, are 
in direct Antithesis to the claims of humanity as far as the female sex is con- 
cerned. They have not yet become obsolete or ineffective among the Hindu 
people. They influence the spirit and habits of the whole of Hindu society. 
They overpower the special legislation for the preservation of woman’s life. 
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How few Hindu female children, in consequence of thorn, receive on their 
birth a cordial welcome into this world ! How many of them, instead of be- 
ing reared with care, and tenaerneas, are consigned to neglect, issuing in # 
Heath ! IIow averse is the community to all female education directed to 
the culture of the mind and the regulation of the moral affections \ How 
numerous are the premature and foolish and unsuitable marriages, especially 
on the female side ! {low many spouses are treated as prisoners by the 
higher classes, and by the lower as slaves ! How incapable are mothers of 
devoting themselves with intelligence and prudence to the intellectual 
and spiritual training of their offspring, and of winning iWKT the love, acknow- 
ledgment, and practice of what is good ! How destitute are widows of that 
sympathy and support which their bereavement requires, even when they 
escape the SatU or method of purity, which the Sh&stras require 'When they 
recommend the bereaved wife to surrender herself to consumption on the 
funeral pile of her husband ! The recommendation of Sati alone may account 
for the practice of Infanticide. If to preserve a widow's chastity she may 
be burned, a daughter, of whoso marriage in the line of caste and dignity of 
family there is but little prospect, may be destroyed/ 4 

On tlie revolting subject of the mode in which female infants are 
murdered in India, we prefer extracting one or two more sentences 

giving^my wo*ls of our ewn. * 

“ ‘The custom mentioned m Gajra Bai’s relation,’ says CaptfSeton in 1804, 

‘ is in force to this day ; every female infant in th* Raja's family of a rinl or 
lawful wife, is immediately dropped into a hole dug in the earth, and filled 
with mfifc, where it is drowned/ 

“ About the method * of the de&ruction# of their infant daughters by the 
Jadejas, Major Walker's inquiries (says Dr. Wilson,) were probably as successful 
as could have been expected.* They were reluctant to speak on the dikri mdra - 
want ch&U — ‘ the custom of killing daughters,' — remarking that it was an 
4 affair of the women/ It was well ascertained, however, that it was especial- 
ly ‘ an affair of the men / as it was ^cording to their hints or orders that the 
crime was perpetrated by the women. They appeared, it was found, to have 
had several methods of destroying the infant ; but two were commonly preva- 
lent. Immediately after the birth they put into the mouth o&the infant some 
opium, or drew the umbilical cord over its face to prevent respiration. The 
destruction of such tender objects was not difficult. In some instances death 
followed neglect, without violence. The mother was said to be the usual 
executioner in Kithiaw&d, and the female Rujgur in Kachh. "When an in- 
quisitive person asked a Jadej& the result of the pregnancy of his wife, he 
would, if it were a female, answer • nothing/ an expression in the idiom of 
the country sufficiently significant, and used with the utmost levity. Only 
a few instances were known of any of the Jadqjas of Kfithiiw&d having pre- 
served their daughters ; but by doing so, they rather lost than gained repute/* 

Such facts as these, if we confine our view to India, and chiefly to 
those parts of it that form the subject of the volume before us, force 
on the mind grave thoughts regarding the influence which custom and 
superstition exercise over ignorance m searing the human conscience. 
This inward sense does indeed constitute an impassable banker be- 
tween man and the most sagacious of the inferior creatures, which can 
never be brought to perceive moral distinctions, and Which cannot make 
even a mistake in moral differences. Their minds in this respect are a 
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mere blank, if it be not even anomalous to apply the word mind to 
their percipient powers. But man, unless in idiocy, is never void of 
1 the susceptibility of such distinctions. Yet though this susceptibi- 
lity constitutes his moral nature, its development is not altogether 
innate. It must consist in knowledge ; and knowledge must be con* 
veyed by instruction, example, and discipline. (The first of these em- 
braces human progress, discovery, and education, but especially divine 
revelation. Th^aecond embraces the whole salutary influence of 
enlightened and moralized society. The third may here be beslt exem- 
plified in enlightened government. 

Our object at present, however, is not a dissertation ; and we must 
content ourselves with pointing out the effect, not so much of simple 
ignorance, as of men’s mutual influence in rendering one another’s 
hearts callous and Gruel. It may be safely said, that no parent, in an 
unsophisticated state, could bear the thought of imbruing his hands in 
his offspring’s blood. This seems corroborated by the fact, that the 
perpetrators of this crime in India shrink from being personal agents 
in it, delegating it to nurses or oilier menials, and Jesorting*to otlicV 
modes than t.lie actual spilling of infantile blood, as exemplified in the 
last extract. But how dim the moral vision tli;at cannot penetrate this 
gossamer veil, and how deep-seated the barbarism, when a feudal no- 
bility can fortify themselves, by mutual examples, in a system of mur- 
der, rightly charaterized by one of the political authorities referred to 
by Dr. Wilson, as the most heartless and ciuel of all systematic 
murders. 

Another thought connected with this subject, and forced on our at- 
tention, relates to the influence of Hinduism. Is it favorable or unfa- 
vorable to the rise and continuance of this enormity ? If the latter, 
how grew the crime into a custom having all the power of a law, 
under the patronage of br&hmanism in its palmy ages ? Why could 
it never bear the light of even the most corrupted form of Christian- 
ity ? But^re not the Buddhists and the Jains, who are so tender 
of animal life, as to make their whole religion consist in its preser- 
vation, averse to the crime ? If so, how came it that in KAtuiawar 
and Kachh, where their influence is paramount, their united voice has 
never been lifted in defence of helpless humanity ? IIow came it 
that it remained for a handful of Christian strangers from a remote 
island, to lift the voice of mercy, and plead in a tone that after long 
continued obduracy has been heard ? And how came it, that Br&h- 
mans, ' and Shrawaks, and all Masses of Hindus have fostered, and 
still faster a doctrine of woman’s innate depravity in comparison 
with her tyrant, which by enslaving, has debased her? And then they 
have laid that debasement to her account ; and by making the very 
fact of her birth and existence a dishonor, have made her death be 
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legarded as a desideratum, except when she is required for the gra- 
tification of passion, and the procuring of sons, essential according 
t*> their estimate for happiness in the next birth ! Against this, how 
feeble the few shloks quoted by a native essayist of ability ! — how 
light in the scale, compared with the f whole authority of Manu*s In- 
stitutes, as bearing outhe social state of poor unhappy Indian woman ! 
This ir rendered very clear by our author, who presents us, in the follow- 
ing sunynary, with several notable precepts of the JJiudu law-books. 

“ Much of the favour shown to woman by the Hindu Shastras, — when indeed 
they do show her favour, — is founded on the low idea that she is the property 
of man, as his ox or ass. It is on this understanding, and that she may bear 
to him a son, without whom, natural or adopted, he can have no salvation, 
that her life is to be preserved, and that she is to have that degree of comfort 
which maybe allotted to her.... Her gcncrd debasement, according to the 
Hindu Shastras, is extreme. This is a subject, bearing so directly ofl the 
estimate which must be ultimately formed of the value of female life in India, 
that it may be proper for us to enter into particulars respecting it. 

“Of the original constitution of woman, as distinguished from that of man, the 
Hindu saggs and legislators, thj authoft of the Hindu sacred books, have thus 
written c Falsehood, cruel tjjr, be witchery, folly, covetousness, impurity, and 
unmercifulness are woman's inseparable faults.* * Woman’s *sin is greater 
than that of man,’ and cannot be removed by the*atonemcnts which destroy 
his. ‘jybmen are they who hjjve an aversion to good works.’ ‘Women 
have hunger two-fold more thai^ men ; intelligence (cunning), four-fold ; 
violence, six-fold ; and evil desires, eight-fold.* ‘ Through their evil desires, 
their want of settled affection, and their perverse nature, let them be guarded 
in this world ever so well, tftey soon become alienated from their husbands. 
Manu allotted to such women a love of their bed, of their seat, and of orna- 
ments, impure appetites, wrath, weak flexibility, desire of jmschief, and bad 
conduct Women have no business with the text of the Vedas, This is the 
law fully settled. Having therefore no evidence of law, and no knowledge of 
expiatory texts, sinful women must be as foul as falsehood itself, and this is a 
fixed rule To this effect, many texts which may shew their -true disposition 
are chaunted in the Vedas.' ‘it will be observed that it is the wx, and not 
the rme , that is here condemned. The idea that woman is a c help-meet* 
for man, seems never, to have entered into the minds of the Hindu sages. 
They uniformly treat her as a necessary evil, and a most dangerffus character. 
Her position according to them, is that of a continuous slavery and dependence. 

* By a girl,’ they enjoin, • or by a young woman or by a woman advanced in 
years, nothing must be done, even in her own dwelling-place, according to her 
mere pleasure : in childhood must a female be dependent on (or subject to) 
her father ; in youth, on her husband ; her lord being dead, on her sons : a 
woman must never seek independence.* 

“ The injunctions laid down m the Hindu 4 sacred books’ respecting the 
treatment of a vsidoi v, are many of them of a harsh and ineqiiijpble character. 
In no circumstances is she permitted toretaarry, as a widower may do, though 
she may have been espoused in merest ^infancy and never once have been 
under her husband's roitf’. Throughout life she must live deprived of many 
lawful comforts arid harmless erijoyments. According to the Shastras, she 
must be divested of ornaments, and submit even to the mortification of never 
sleeping on a couch.” 
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More to the same effect js to be found in l)r. Wilson’s pages. The 
crime in view, however, stands linked with tye Hindu system, in another 
respect. Jx is based on the ideas and customs of caste. ILad castft 
( fi tnyat, jat) not been established in Mann, and other bralnnanicai 
Sh&stras, and had it not been deeply engraved on the heart of Hindu 
society, the foundation of Jadeja pride could hot have been laid ; 
and the avaricious motive for cherishing that pride could not have 
been fostered. *But this gigantic evil lias widely spread it^ baneful 
shade ; and even without that shade, no more intense gloom can appal 
the soul, than the expression of the father’s countenance who can issue 
an order for his daughters’ murder or immolation ; and instead of 
allowing nature and conscience to speak, can plead custom, caste, 
birth. The immolation of devotees, the self-torture of ascetics, tho 
exposure of parents, the fires of the sati , are strange features of In- 
dian civilization. But we agree with Mr. James Erskino that, 

“ As to the Jadejds themselves, any reasonable majj would at once declare 
that no law could control their iniquity. *Fhe voice of conscience, the re- 
presentative of God in the hearts of men, is entirely hnshdfi in th^breasts of 
those relentless wretches. To awaken within "them this divine monitor, to 
what earthly power can w* appeal ? It is true that no one becomes infamous 
at once, hut it is equally so that no one sunk in th£ deepest abyss of iniquity 
can ever suddenly become virtuous.” * • 

Of all murderous systems, iftdeed, the strangest is that familiariz- 
ed to us by the rather soft name of Infanticide. What must the 
social state be, in which the heads of a tribe, the Ilothi, could write 
the following l^|ter to the R&o of Kachh? 

“ The worshippers of M4t4 Kunaij* and Dansinghjf write to his Highness 
the Rao Desalji : • You have sent here Thikur Raghuji ; he lias told us not to 
destroy our female children, and called us and the Tumadiwala to Bhuj, after 
which we came here and took the orders of Mataji ; but this is not the order 
of Mataji, so we cannot Veep our children alive without the order of 
Mata. Formerly the Sahib and Lakmidas Mehta called us, and said, that our 
giras would fcot be unjustly taken by the Darbar, to which purport they would 
give us a writing, and that we should agree not to put to death our female 
children ; but at that time we neither gave a writing nor received one ; but 
now his Highness says that we are to preserve our female children. On this 
we requested the orders of Mat&ji, but Mat&ji gave us no order, therefore we 
cannot preserve our children. Those who formerly among us preserved their 
children, and those who married them, have perished, and have left no posterity. 
How, therefore, can we preserve them ? We are the faithful servants of the 
R&o, and from the power of Mataji and the R&o our characters in former time 
were preserved (when they did not consent to stop child-murder) ; why should 
it not be so now, when it is in youwpower f ? This place was privileged by your 
ancestors fourteen generations ago, since which time it has always remained an 
asylum ; therefore do you give an answer to the Sahib on this subject, for we 
cannot consent to this/ A sufficiently plain avowal of systematic murder !'* 

To begin to fefute the caste system would liardly be in place here ; 
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and wliat more crushing refutation could be produced, than the 
fact that a father, sooner than betroth his daughter beyond the 
limits of one or two tribes* Vill be her murderer ? It will be of no 
avail to compromise the matter by saying it is not caste, but family, 
rank, blood, which is the motive ; for this is precisely the idea the 
word caste conveys. »Many are the inconsistencies into which this 
corrupt system leads its slaves. If the J&deja honor must be pre- 
served 4t such a price, how comes it that a Jadeja jyuLst not marry a 
Jadeja, and consequently that every J adeja in the land contains the 
blood of some inferior tribe in his vein* ? And how comes it, that 
this comparatively modern tribe should bo so sanctioned in its 
arrogance and so enshrined in the respect of Hindu society ?* 

It is ‘one phase of the feudal, or otherwise barbaric chieftainship, 
that has so mightily and so perniciously played its part in all transi- 
tion states of society. From the kings of Canaan who fell before 
the potent arms of Joshua, to the feudal Thakurs of Kathiawar 
througjj^many intermediate ages, nobility and Serfdom, family and its 
pride an;ipowein pervade all. The multitude will not, through the 
medium of a few generations, look back to a family as*originatijig in 
a wily statesman, or a successful brigand, t The idol, once erected, 
will be, worshipped by thousands or millions of serfs. Man is a 
religious being, and he m^st have something to venerate. If 
knowledge present not to him sublime objects, he will \e debased 
by such as are grovelling. If the true God be unknown to him, 
he will create or receive gods as vain as his fancies, as corrupt as his 
feelings. The inference from this fact in favor of spund systems of 
education, — of education involving religious tuition, — is too obvious 
to be insisted on. 

It may not be out of place here to illustrate the chieftainship 
with which we have at present to deal, by an extract on the origin 
of the Jadeja tribe as traced by our author. 

M The Jddejds with whom these pages have most to d*, entered the 
country from Kachh. They are the descendants of the Rajputs of Sindh, 
and allege that they are the representatives of the Yddavas of the Ma- 
habharata. The accounts which are current of their entrance into Kachh 
and Kathi&w&d are very contradictory ; but the following statement, founded 
on various manuscripts which we have examined and inquiries which we have 
pursued with intelligent natives, and on European tables of chronology, may 
be received as an approximation to historical precision. Sindh was first seriously 
invaded by the Muhammadans about the year of Christ 711. It was a pos- 
session of the Ummyad Khalifs in 750. In 1025 it was conquered by Mahmud 
of Ghazni. The Sumrda , a native tribe, converted to Muhammadism, attained 
to power within its boundaries about 1054*; and they in their tu;n were 
overthrown in 1340 by the Sdmmds, another native tribe also converted to 
Muhammadism. Some of the Snmmas, probably before tins time, had spread 
into the adjoining territory of Kachh, where they partly maintained thou* 
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Muhammadism, and partly returned to Hinduism, which their forefathers had 
been driven by violence to embrace. The Samrjj&s m Sindh were overcome by 
Shah Beg Arghun in 1521 ; and numbers of t^em, after that event, fled tg 
and settled with their brethren in Kachh. Of these, fugitive Sammas and the 
elder Samma settlers in Kachh, the J&dejas are the descendants. Their chief 
had the title of Jdm , formerly borne by the head of the tribe in Sindh. He 
seems to have been descended from the earlier Sammv, settlers ; for, in the 
genealogical tables, we find Raydhan, the first Jam in Kachh, mentioned as 
being there A. D. 1464. The thirteenth Jam after this Raydhan, through hts 
eldest son Gajanji^r^ttled at Vinjan, — the younger being Udojf, from whom 
the Rao of Kachh is descended, — passed into the peninsula of Gujaiat, and 
established himself atNawanagar«or J&mnagar in lialad, and conquered that, 

and the neighbouring territory, in Sam vat 1596, or A. D. 1539/' 

** 

The following will convey some idea of the state of the province 
into which the J&dej&s entered : 

“ The sovereignty of Kathiawad is greatly divided and impaired. At 
present, even after many encroachments of the Mardthas, there are within the 
province nominally 224 separate jurisdictions, which are actually divided in 
the case of the minor Rajput and Katlri States into many other ‘ sovereignties* 
so-called. The province is tributary to the Gaikawad and Bntish^overnv 
ments, the latter of which now maintains withih it the rights of the Fcshwa 
as well as collc6ts the whole of the tribute. On “various portions of it, the 
Muhammadan chief of Jun&gad has claims for ZortafabU or compromise for 
black mail. Education, even in its simplest elements, is but little diffused in the 
province ; and the principles of civil and criminal law are but slightly" under- 
stood by its people, the country, till lately, having been quite remaikable for 
its turbulence and violence. Generally speaking, its people are not more 
immoral than those of other parts of India. They are distinguished for their 
hospitality especially to Hindu and Jama pilgrims, who swarm through the 
province. The Brahmans have but little influence in the land ; and the most 
important portion of them, the Ndgars , a re completely secularized as managers 
and clerks to the native Rajas. The Chdrans and Bhdts are sacred characters 
and genealogists, the bards of the chiefs, occupying themselves, too, in the 
rearing of cattle. They are sometimes Rajgurs, family priests, to the chiefs, 
a a well as the Br&hmans, professing to bear the sins of their representatives. 
The Jaino3 t to whom most of the merchants and money-lenders belong, are 
haughty and intolerant to the full extent of their power, which is not inconsid- 
erable, as thef contrive to bring most of the chiefs into their debt." 

These extracts may serve to illustrate the circumstances in which 
British intellect, civilization, and enlightened principle were brought 
to bear on the provinces stained by merciless treatment of infants, — 
by utter heartlessness and want of natural affection towards them. 
It may be said parental feelings still existed and exist among these 
people. It is indeed an important fact that God has implanted these 
feelings in the*numan heart as he]) as implanted conscience ; and that 
neither barbarism nor corrupt social systems can utterly extirpate them. 
But how inert they may become, how callous and inoperative, may bo 
seen from many facts ; from cannibalism, from slavery, from thagai, 
from religious persecution, from ascetic mortifications, and many 
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other humiliating practices. This only goes to show the moral res- 
ponsibility of those who stifle the voice of nature and of God ; and it 
opens more widely the patU on which philanthropy may tread* though 
it greatly augments the difficulty of making progress in that path. 
It is interesting, it is beautiful, to trace the footsteps of British phi- 
lanthropy on this dark field. It’ is pleasing to find knowledge 
invade the. realms of starless ignorance; it is interesting to see 
human reason master the brute force of the lion an£ the elephant ; 
and still more so to find civilized man rising' superior to bar- 
barism, when the two come into contact. Still more so when 
this civilization comes with all the mildness of a Christian aspect ; 
when the lamb ^gjereomes the savageness of the wolf ; when Chris- 
tian power and mercy in hallowed combination meet with man’s 
corruptions, and by the mildest pressure achieve a wondrous victory, 
and in that victory bring rescue to the miserable. And, surefy, in 
this interesting picture it is not the faintest light of the perspective to 
see such philanthropy walking under the sanction and mandate of 
n Christian government, wjiich, without any eulogy and with all due 
deduction of errors and imperfections, merits the applause having 
moulded the chieftainship of K&thiaw&r by tjie power, not of arms, 
but of moral suasion ; and if not of Christianity, yet of mercy that 
originated only in Christianity, Every reader will think of Colonel 
Walker and his coadjutors and successors, sustained by the Govern- 
ments of Bombay and of, India. 

The philanthropist lias his mission ; and government has its mis- 
sion. Both in the proper sense of the term have the commission of 
heaven ; for an onus of duty is laid upon each of them, when a sphere 
of operation is presented. Both are sent on the errand of love, which 
sees vice and wretchedness, and shudders at throne, without recoiling 
from the other “and passing by on the other side.” Let both speed 
on their destined tracks. Let Walker, and all the political agent* 
down to the present day, have free scope, and be unfettered in their 
attempts to do good. And if sometimes they have not *aimed suffi- 
ciently high, and sometimes have placed too much trust in representa- 
tions of the discontinuance of the evils on which they waged a pacific 
war, (this paradox is the true description of their system of action,) 
let their novel and trying circumstances pleat! for them ; and let 
those who follow not rashly condemn, but wisely avork out their sys- 
tem to its ultimate issue. ^ 

And if we think the government of the days that are gone left some 
things unattempted, and failed*in others and made mistakes, still let 
us look at the justly lionored names of those who have swayed the 
sceptre in Western India; and say whether thought and right prin- 
ciple were not at work in their bosoms ; and whether the history of 
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female infanticide in Kathiaw&randKachli and other provinces, brought 
so far towards extirpation, be not a monument of a government and 
its agents better and more enduring far tl&n provinces won on bloody 
fields ; and whether the sums disbursed from an infanticide prevent- 
ive fund wore not nobler than the richest prize money ever distri- * 
butod to our victorious armies. 

Since the detection of the existence of Rajput infanticide by Jo- 
nathan Duncan jj&me of the finest pictures of humanity have been 
portrayed. If the Rajput provinces of India have appeared, like 
other dark places of the earth, full of the habitations of cruelty, 
the darkness of the picture is relieved by the noble specimens of 
genuine philanthropy that have been called Jpartli. Treatises*, 
Parliamentary Papers, Reviews, and latest of all, the elaborato 
and .exceedingly interesting volume now before us, have so traced 
the origin and progress of these philanthropic efforts, that a cir- 
cumstantial detail were now supererogatory. Following in the 
wake of these honored men, we find ( such names as Macmurdo. 
Willoughby, Lang, Wilkinson, Malet, Jacob, Potnngcr^Wallace* 
and others. # Jt is difficult to say which „ most to admire, tho un- 
ruffled patience and temper displayedin their treatment of the perplex- 
ing and exasperating subject, the tact by which facts and testimonies 
were elicited, or the discernment of, the merits of success e re- 
ports displayed by governors a ffil their councils. But to whichever 
of these we direct attention, we have a lessqfi of the value arid power 
of perseverance; and we see it proved experimentally that man’s cause 
is not hopeless ; and that those who will brave bigotry, and be un- 
shaken by discouragements in right endeavor, will never lose their 
reward. In addition to all the pure and enviable fame of indivi- 
duals, come the accession made to the prestige of government by 
the character and power thus created, anil the righteous appropria- 
tion of previously misapplied resources, and the progress made to- 
wards a heajfhy tone of the community. 

In all this progress we sec the triumph of mind, of knowledge, of 
morality, ofreligion. And we see, too, the preponderance ofBritish rule, 
when weighed in the scale against the Walabhi s^d other early Hindu 
dynasties and the dynasty of Delhi paramount in its day, andthc more 
recent and compact Marathi dynasty. Their history is a record of 
conquest, and of exaction, and of social debasement, but without any 
bright element, '^-any redeeming quality. In vain do we inquire 
after any monuments of theirs that might be supposed to prompt an 
educated native to wish for their returli. Their reforms, their hos- 
pitals. their school-systems, their roads, or foreign commerce, or de- 
velopement of national resources, — where were they ? and where are 
their traces to be found ? Rapine, devastation, and a prostrate com- 
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munity, were all that told of the existence of these dynasties. But the 
details of history and statists, so far as the subject of the volume 
lander review is concerned, we leave to the author, simply giving an 
extract illustrative of the entrance — or rather raid — of the Mar&this, 
for the purpose of levying the tribute called chauth , or fourth part, 
from the towns ot Kathiawar. 

44 The first inroads of the Marathaa into Gujarat, it is here proper to observe, 
took plac^ under Shivaji the founder of their empire, and &sa as entiiely un- 
provoked and iii^jgt&tifiable as any of their other movements exteiior to their 
own country. Its issue was the subjection of a part of that territory to the 
tnbute of the chauth , or portion of the fourth, which was levied under the pre- 
tence of a protection which was neither needed nor desired.,.. V 

44 The usual method of realizing the tribute exacted from the peninsula in 
behalf of the Gaikawad and Peshwa, wash) periodical circuits enfoiced by 
military array. One of the ameliorations proposed under the alliance now aver- 
red to, [of the British Government with the Giakawad] ‘ was,* to use the 
words of Mr Duncan, ‘to avoid the necessity for the ever- recurring and coer- 
cive progress by inducing the dependent local rulers in Katbiuw&d, chief!) 
thiough an oppul to their own mteiestF, to accede to an equitable peimanent 
utcommod.^ion , nacertaimng tty amount of their fntuie pecuniary actnowledg- 
meats, without the concurrency of force for their realization. Toward the at- 
tainment of these salutary ends, itwfu deemed expedient that one general cii- 
cuit should belhadc thiough the peninsula assisted by the appearance of a de- 
tach menlt./rom the Biitisli subsidiary foice, and it was thought a duty of hu- 
manity to aim also, on this occasion at the suppression ol female Infanticide * 
The plans of the Bombay Government in reference to these matters were ap- 
proved of by the Supreme Government of India, though in a somewhat cautious 
form as f.ur as the attempt to suppress Infanticide was concerned/' 

In recognising the above triumph of intellect and of moral eleva- 
tion, it ii» not necessary to deny the natural shrewdness of Hindus. 
Their Japhetic origin in common with Europeans is beginning to be 
understood by many of the educated among themselves ; and our 
fair-haired IS axon race can arrogate no privileged aristocracy of 
mind. Rut it is of importance not to overlook the fact of mental de- 
velopment formally generations, on the one hand, and*mental de- 
pression on the other; of motives and inducements in the West 
awakening genius, shaping its' course, calling forth inventions, rais- 
ing learned professions, and instituting national rewards; — and on the 
other, .paste binding down man to grovelling debasement, and abso- 
lutely restraining him, under pains and penalties greater than any 
civil disabilities, from daring to ontertain an idea hot stereotyped in 
past centuries. But who that wishes well to his kind* does not hail 
the entrance of light, and welcome the schoolmaster ; and bid go- 
vernment speed in enacting the freedom of all its subjects from the 
grinding tyranny of caste and clan ? Much might here be said of 
the contempt which natives have for education, especially that of 
females, as^ contrasted with the steady progress and sure, though 
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slow, triumph of knowledge, both secular’ and religious, over the dark 
domain of barbarity. j, 

“Education,” the great remedy, says Lieut. Colonel Jacob, “ is regarded t>y 
the Jadej&s with Supreme indifference, if not contempt They like to adhere in 
everything to the ways of their forefathers, and in all matters of innovation how- 
ever beneficial or profitable resemble the deaf adder oftScripture. I have failed 
to make the smallest impression on any one of them. Irresistible arguments arc 
like light to the |}ind. Even liis Highness, [the Rao of Kachh] though far 
above all his bh&iyad, is insensible to the benefit that would ensue U his coun- 
try from any general system of education. He supports the fternacularj school 
at Bht\j out of deference to his English advisers, not from any love for it. Uc 
tells me tb&t he thinks his people are happier by following their own way than 
by learning ours/' 

Let Walker too express his natural and yearning hopes, — hopes 
partially disappointed but still tenacious, — hopes which must either 
be sympathized with by the political agent, the school-master, and 
the missionary, or they lack one essential qualification for their res- 
pective offices. 

“I entered on this undertaking,” lie says, “ with sangitfnc expectations of 
success, but Winch were, for a long time, disappointed ; and I must own that 
the natives had formed mrch more just opinions on the subject, when they 
foretold the difficulties that would attend the attempt : whicn few of them 
thought could be overcome, but by the Company making u conquf-4 of the 
country. I conceived that reason qnd feeling would effect the relinquishment 
of a barbarous custom unconnected with the principles of society; ami which 
all the passions of the human mind, and all the Arms and maxims of religion, 
were combined to destroy. As it was evident also that the most disinterested 
humanity had led the Honorable Company to interfere for the abolition of 
female Infanticide, I conceived that this reflection, and the respect due to i.icir 
mediation, would have disposed the Jadcjas to comply with n lequest, which it 
was scarcely to be supposed could be at variance with their own sentiments. 
But sentiments of nature and humanity have no influence with the Jddejus ; 
and I was soon, however reluctantly, obliged to relinquish the favourable ex- 
pectation I had formed of success. The difficulties were many and formidable ” 

And tht^head of a JAdeja tribe, or bbdlyfrl, may be allowed in 
their own style to exemplify the phase of mind, when inflated ideas 
of rank and long, unbroken bigotry, arc beginning to succumb, if not 
to conviction yet to the prestige of philanthropic power. 

“ (After compliments). It is notorious that since the Avat&ra ,of Shrl 
Krishna, the J&dej& people, who are descended from the ad us, (Y&duvas) have, 
during a period of 4&00 years, been in the habit of killing their daughters ; 
and it has no dos:bt reached your knowledge, that all of God's creation, even the 
mighty Empeiors of Hindustan, Shah Jebdn, Aurangzib, and Akbar, who have 
successively reigned in Hindustan ; those of Khorasan and Ii6n, and the R&jds 
of the four quarters of Hindustan ; besides all others the conductors of the affairs 
of this world, who have existed from time to time,” have always preserved 
friendship with this Court, and never acted in this respect (female Infanticide) 
Unreasonably. * 

“Even the King of the world, who*i$ protected by God, the King of Rum 
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[the New Rpme or Constantinople], descended from a long line of illustrious 
ancestors who have reigned over that country from the earliest times, and in 
whose dominions is situated the inestimable and glorious Mecca, never once 
thought of putting a stop to theeustom which prevails among the Jadejas of 
killing their daughters, but on the contrary has preserved friendship at all 
times with this darbdr: and merchants possessing lakhs of wealth belongingto 
this country reside here, and people of equal wealth of this country reside there, 
but he never once uttered any thing on the subject. But you, who fallow the 
paths of the King, and who are an amir (noble) of the great Sirk&r, the Hon- 
ourable Company, having written me on the subject, I have^jjerived much un- 
easiness, for it does not accord with your good character. 

“Yon should reflect, that though the authority of many kings and rajas, the 
King of Rum excepted, has decayed, or passed into the hands of others, still 
the Government of this country has temained unmoved from the period of the 
avatdra of Krishna unto this day, and this country contains so xnahy brothers 
of one heart, descended from a common parent, as is not to be found in any* 
other quarter; hut they have not to this day departed from the habit of female 
Infanticide; they have however approved of two good customs. First, i ft this 
country neither birds 1101 animaLs are killed, goats excepted; and but few even 
eat them, Secondly, charitable places for fakirs [religious beggars] going and 
coming from Mecca, and ILndus performing pilgrimages, are so strongly plant- 
ed that the piUum# suffei no an noyam/e. 

“ This darbdr lias always maintained friendship beyond bounds with the 
Sirkar of the Honourable Company ; # and notwithstandW^ this, Vou have acted 
so imicasonably in this respect, that I am much distressed. God is thuiver, 
and God 4s the takei away; if any one’s affairs go to ruin he must attribute his 
fmtune to God No o.ie’has until /lit* day went only quarrelled with this Dar- 
bar who 1ms not in the end suffered loss, sTliis Darbdr wishes no one ill, nor 
las ever wantonly quarrelled with any one. Every thing that may happen is 
irom God. t bow obedient. 1 Do not again adresa me on this subject," 

But let us pass on to our mote immediate subject of the extent of 
Jadqja infanticide. We have the following notices of it. 

“ One account which he [Col. Walker] received, he was aware, had the appear- 
ance of exaggeration. It estimated the Jadejas in Kachli and K&thiawid at 
125,000, ana the number of female infants annually destroyed at 20,000. An- 
other estimated the yearly Infanticides in the latter province at 5,000, and those 
m Ka^h, making allowance for the families which, it was supposed, had dis- 
continued the piactice, at 25,000, being in all 30,000 infantile jpurders in the 
space of twelve months. A third, which he considered as much below the 
truth, as the preceding was above it, gave the annual infanticides south of the 
gulf of Kachh as Kinging between 1,000 and 1,100, and those north of that 
gulf at about 2,000. Even this last estimate, to the credit of human nature be 
it said, was greatly in excess of the reality. It is evident from the statistical 
tables, now carefully prepared, that the annual number of ascertained female 
births among the Jadejas in Kathiawad may be stated at about 250, and in 
Kachh at about 225. The infanticides among the J&dej&^taie, then, did not 
fall much short of 500 annually. ^ . • 

“ On the origin of Infanticide Colonel Walker thus writes 'The Jadejas re- 
late, that a powerful R&ja of tbeir caste, who had a daughter of singular beauty 
and accomplishments, dfesired bis Rijgur, or family Brahman, to affiahee her 
to a prince of desert and rank equal to her own. The Rijgur travelled over 
many countries, without discovering a chief wtiS possessed the requisite quali- 
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ties, for where wealth and power were combined, personal accomplishment* 
nnd virtue were defective; and in like manner, (where the advantages of the 
mind and body were united, those of fortune a' id rank were wanting. The 
Rdjgur returned, and reported to the prince that his mission had not proved 
successful. This intelligence gave the royal mind much affliction and concern, 
as the Hindus reckon it to be the hist duty of parents to provide suitable 
husbands for their daughters ; and it is reproachful that they should pass the 
age of puberty without having been affianced, and be under the necessity of 
living in a state of celibacy. The Raja, however, rejected and strongly repro- 
bated every matclTfcft his daughter, which he conceived inferior to tier high 
rank and perfections. In this dilemma, the Raja consulted his Rajgur; ind 
the Brahman advised him to avoid the censure and disgrace wlmh would at- 
tend the pijneess remaining unmarried, by having lecomse to the «le*pci ate ex- 
pedient of putting her to death. I he Raja was long aveisc to this expeditnt, 
and remonstrated against the murder of «i woman, winch. enuimous as it is 
represented in the Shastra, would be aggravated when committed on his own 
offspring. The Rajgur at length lemoved the Rajas scruples, by consenting 
to load lnmself with the guilt, ami to become in Ins own person responsible for 
all the consequents of the sin. Accordingly the princess was put to death, 
and female Infanticide was from that time practised by the .Tfidejds.* ,r 

The reader may believe as much as lie pleases of the-Jcgendar) 
account of the feudq^ chief and his guru ; «lmt let the real motives to 
the crime elsewhere admitted and atflwed, be ( kept in view. These 
are cmirice and family pride. The latter must be maintained in the 
selection of a husband for the tMkur\ daughter who may have been 
spared, and to this her happiness must be sacrificed ; so that so far 
• as she is concerned \ we may, with Colonel J&cob, make it a question, 
whether it had not been better for her to have been a victim in in- 
fancy; — in other words, whether an early grave had not been prefer- 
able to the life she is doomed, and doomed by her own parents, to 
lead. This contemptible haughtiness of families must be fed also by 
the exceedingly disproportionate expenses that are to be lavished on 
the marriage ; and hangers on of the petty court, brahmans, bhats* 
ch&rans, et hoc genus omne ; have their selfish interests to uplmld in 
the pernicious system. For this purpose the villages must Be op- 
pressed ; and a year’s revenue or more must be expended in such a 
way as to be more injurious than absolute loss. IIow is all this to 
be met in a land where heathenism makes man indolent, wastes his 
time in holidays, and his substance on banquets and pageants, and 
destroys mutual confidence by undermining truthfulness? This is 
the problem. IjLere the avaricious character of Hinduism betrays it- 
self and prompts the heartless father to evade these difficulties, by the 
foulest and most indefensible of all forms of murder. And here the 
Hindu Sh&stra, with its debasement, infuses its poison ; and lays its 
iron hand on the weaker sex. Some, in looking these facts in the 
face, may feel amazement, -that any in political situations have palli- 
ated these murders, and pleaded for a mitigation of punishment, — for 
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A penalty m fact 1cj>s than would be inflicted on a starving boy for a 
petty theft in England. Some may feel puzzled to tell why a Governor- 
General with universal acquiescence proclaimed sati to be murder and 
penal as such; and yet some officials of Government have been 
go very chary of handling these Jadeja murderers of their own infants 
ever little too roughly. This may have been wise and expedient, and 
good statesmanship ; but w r e must be excused from inquiring further 
into its moral beaiings. Anomalous, as a fact, but we must 

content ourselves with admitting the amiable and benevolent motives 
that were the secret principle of action in thn&e concerned in the 
work f>r so long a time. Their object wa> noble ; their aims were 
disinterested. The Government had obtained the virtual sovereignty 
of a country of winch it did not grasp tlie territory. Thus 
without any violence, and with no punishment, beyond the inUictsmof 
a few not ruinous fines, and by moral suasion, applied with unswerving 
firmness, they have gained a clear triumph, done much towards wiping 
aff this foulest syot on humaifitv, /tud opened a gnod prospect that 
the gudty'cufetom will be perfectly and finally eradicated. 

We have said that the means employed for counteracting, and if 
possible terminating, tfus evil were principally the moral influence of 
Government, through its agents, and the infliction of fines, which, it 
may be added, were to be cmjfloved rewards for such as preserved 
their daughters aln e. 

The plans recommended by Mr. Willoughby, and acted upon by 
himself and his successors, and which have done $u much in Kdthia- 
wdr and Kachh ta suppress the crime, are stated in his own words, 
as follows : — 

14 In the first place, I would surest that immediate measures be f aktn to 
obtain a full and complete Census of the Jadeja population of llus pi evince. 
The great importance of possessing information of this kind never appears to 
have attracted attention ; but without it no data can exist for computing ac- 
cording to the generally received rules of population, the number of Jadeji 
females which aredaoni, and thence deducing, with inference to the number 
actually preserved, how far existing engagements arc observed by the tribe. 

“In the second place, I would propose that every Jddcja chief should be 
required to furnish a half yearly Register of all marriages, betrothals, births, 
and deaths occumng among his tribe residing in his district, and that if he 
omits to do so*or furnishes a false return, that he should be severely fined. 

“ In the third place, the Political Agent in this provipce should be directed 
to consider it to be his imperative duty (and I am sure ffdwvdl at the same 
time regard it as the most gratifying he could be called uponVo perform) to 
furnish an annual Report on the la^tday of each year, on the subject of In- 
fanticide, accompanying the same with a Register of all marriages, betrothals, 
births and deaths, thatliave occurred among the tribe within the^ear of 
report. 

“In the fourth place, I beg to suggest the promulgation of a proclamation 
by Government throughout k$thi&w£d, requiring the JAdejA Chiefs to enforce 
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observance of the infanticide engagements withi^ their respective jurisdiction, 
announcing the determined resolution of Government to suppress the crime, 
and noticing, either in terms of approbation or of condemnation, those chiefs 
who by the present census are proved to have either adhered to or departed 
from their engagements. 

“In the fifth place, I would propose that every Rajput in Kathiawad should, 
in a circular letter fiom the Agent, be himself enjoined, and be requested to 
enjoin, all Rajputs subject to his authority to make if a stipulation in every 
marriage contiact of the daughters with a Jadeja that the issue of the union 
shall be preserved^*, H 

“ In the sixth place, I beg to recommend that matks of approbation be ex- 
tended to the chief* and inferior members of the Jadoja tribe who have ad- 
hered to engagements to preserve their female issue, and that the expense in- 
curred m taking the same should be debited to the Infanticide Fund.” 

To these means were ro be added the employment of females to 
inspect domestic establishments, and of informal $ to furnish detective 
testimony. These persons* were to be supported and protected, 
and the principal chiefs aided in coercing then* subordinates 
into compliance, as in the case of the ITothi tribe, who, on refusal 
of obedience, received oulers from Mr. Malet to lease the province 
within fifteen days. # mK 

It is not now^ so requisite, as it was some years back, to famish 
statistical tables by way of satisfying the sceptic, as to the vast ma- 
jority of female infants sacrificed. Still it is right, that the •frightful 
extent ofihe evil should not be Oust sight of ; and accordingly, instead 
of exhibiting any arithmetical results of our own, we give examples 
of those arrived at by some of the Political Agents. We preface 
them with a few words which possess a strange kind of in- 
terest, — as they contain the first assent of a Jadeja — the thaknr of 
Morvi — to the wishes of Government for the preservation of life. 
Walker says : — 

“ At last I obtained from Jehaji a conditional writing to the following 
effect — 1 4 From motives of friendship the Honourable Company have uiged me 
to preserve my daughters , to this I consent, if the chiefs of Nawdnaggr and 
Oondul agreG.* This was tho first considerable step toward the attain- 
ment of this great object , and the writing appeared to reduce the 
question to a kmd of point of honour, or respect for antiquity, m set- 
ting the example of sanctioning an innovation on a general habit.’* 

The sum of this is, that the agent of Government urges a chieftain to 
spare the life of his own child, and a reluctant assent i% given on the 
condition that Government will oblige certain other parties to do the 
same. Sorafficredit is due to the representative of humanity for the 
self-command which enabled him to deal patiently with such practice. 
Had the British power been at this period established in Kdtnidwdd, 
prompter measures might have been adopted. 

The actual results obtained are stated in two ways ; — the numbers 
saved in particular branches of tho J&dej& and other Rajput fraterm- 
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ties, and the proportion of nbletofenialc children, shewing the numbers 
of the latter destroyed. When Walker commenced his labours in 1805, 
the destriJbtion of the Jndeja fcmelcs was universal. Mr. Willough- 
by’s census in 1835 exhibits a proportion in certain talukas of 1422 
boys to 571 gills under 20 years of aj)e, — indicating the destruction of 
nearlv two-thirds of &e females; Mr. Erskine’s, of 1422 to 409, a 
still greater destruction; Colonel Jacob’s, of 122 to 7, or 17 male 
to 1 female. TliL might be followed by other taljeywith still more 
distressing indications. 

The proportion of children, male and female, ali\e under one year, 
is nhu.s shown in different reports : » 

Mr Willoughby's report for 1834, shews males 137 ; femalos44. 
Mr. Erskme’s ,, 1837, „ 123; ,, 60. 

Captain Jacob’s „ 1841, „ 146; „ 1*28. 

Mr. Malet’s „ 1844, „ 274: „ 232. 

Witli one exception, probably arising from imperfect returns, these 
results paint ally speak for themselves, 

ThougiTour flvnuipal attention must throughout be confined to 
Kathiawar ami Ivaclih, ycP our readers should not for get that the same 
crime lias been found prevalent in the political agencies of Palhanpur 
and M&lri Kauthu, win re the cWornmcnt and wisdom of (V>1. Lang, 
Colonel Miles, Opt aiu Leckn* Majoj Wallace, and others have been 
called into action. At these we merely glance. We find the Court 
of Directors on the 4th IXrcember 1850 making the following remark 
on the repot t furnished by Captain Leckic : — 

“ In each of the* four years from 1816 to 1 8-tfl the number of males and fe- 
males above the age of twenty as stated in the itturns is nearly equal, while 
below that age the males are much more numerous than the females. This 
difference would only he explicable consistently with correctness in the re- 
turns by supposing that female infanticide had’ been intioduced ir.to these dis- 
tricts within the last twenty years." 

And the resolution of Lord Elphinotone’s Govenrniei^ in 1854, in 
reply to Major Keily’s returns for 1853 for the same locality, is 
worthy of attention. 

“ These returns show an increase equal to 1-320 per cent in the male and a 
decrease equal to 0 220 per cent in the female population under the P^han- 
pur Supenn tendency ; but allowing for the disparity m the births during the 
year the result is more favorable than might have been^cxpected. The male 
births give an addition of 4* 150 per cent to that sex, wliuc^Jthosc of female 
afford only 2 796 per cent to that Taking these results Into .-recount the bal- 
ance is equal to 0 301 in favor of tj*e females. No reason appears for sus- 
picion that infanticide has been practised in any case during the year. Re- 
solved that these results aro satisfactory." t' 

Here tho statistics show that, though no suspicions were enter- 
tamed of any cases of infanticide in that year, the crime had not 
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ceased in that di&rict, as the unnatural disproportion of the sexes still 
continued. 

On the existence and extent of infanticide in the MahL K&nth&, 
we have the authority of Colonel Lang. 

“ The practice of female infanticide is admitted by the M&rw&df Rajputs 
themselves to have prevailed very generally among all, the tribes of Rathor* 
ever since they have been settled in this part of the country It is said to 
have been first introduced, twelve or fifteen generations ago, by one of the 
ancestois of the ifu'mpawat tribe, who, for some reason or other which does not 
appear now to be known, bound both himself and his descendants by 
an oath never to preset ve a female child. It is now, however, almost equal- 
ly prevalent among the other llathor tribes in this part of the country, the 
Champa wafs, Jeth&wats, U daw at 5, Ranmalawats, and even the Jo das (except 
the reigning families in I'dar, and Ahmednagar, and their immediate relations) 
as among the Kumpavvats ; and fclieie is no doubt that the reason of its having 
become so general is the difficulty these tribes of Rdthois have of procuring 
suitable matches for their duugliter.% and the very great expense attending 
their marriage.” 

Some suggestions made by Colonel Lang were approved by the 
Government; but nothing further Was heard until the repost of Majoi 
Wallace in 18 48, which exhibits in certain tribes of Mdrwad Rajputs 
a total of males 785 and of females only 185. 

As to the means to bo employed for extinction of infanticide in the 
Main Kantha, Major Wallace gives lysopinion thus-: “It is on mea- 
sures of a nature the reverse of toe reive, that I look with most confi- 
dence for the eradication of a crime, which being opposed to some of 
the best interests of human and even animal injure, may be said to 
commence the struggle under considerable disadvantages.'* 

There is much interest in the final suggestions of Walker and 
Duncan, given in the work under review. They are as beautiful as 
natural in their tone, and meet with a response iu every humane bosom. 
Honor be to their memories, and honor be to all that aided or have 
succeeded them in their noble endeavours. Let their names go down to 
future generations with the history of the early Christians, — the 
Tertullians, and other apologists who asserted the laws of mercy in 
their dav ; — with Howard, who carried the light of love into dungeons; 
— with Wilberforcc and Buxton, who pleaded the cause of the negro ; 
— and with Benunck, who quenched for ever the sail fires. And we 
add that th»* meed of honor should be awarded to the governments 
and governors whoAcld their :egis over these good men in their high- 
principled efforts. Let the historians of future generations point 
their reader's attention to the inflated arrogance, grovelling avarice, 
and the utter suppression of nature's voice, which marked the effete 
sovereignties of the land ; and, turning to the Saxons from the West, 
let them say, Let the inscription on the pedestal of British India’s co- 
lumn be, “ Righteousness exalteth a nation ; but sin is a reproach to a 
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f '"'ple. M Nor let all praise be withheld from the writers who by then 
Reports, despatches, Blue ^ooks, or historic Reviews of these pro - 
ceedings of half a century or more, have left the contrast between 
barbaiism and civilization, superstition and knowledge, Hinduism 
and Christianity, engraved as on endhrmg tablets. And lastly an 
ampL share of praise must of right be given to the author of the 
present volume for historical accuracy, as well as knowledge of the 
physical and moral condition of the provinces, acquired by learned 
im estimation and extensive travel ; and for such a comprehensive view 
of all that has been written on the subject, as is at once entertaining 
ar. A full, containing all requisite information clown to the present date. 

How melancholy to turn from there glimpses of Britons ui 
India to the haughty brahmans, and influential mh&jans or shr&waks, 
and to hear their everlasting jabber about their u religion of mercy ; M 
to visit their brute hospitals (pcnijrapur^J richly endowed for tie 
feeding of diseased animals ; inquire in vain for their hospitals for 
their ieilov^men^ to hear them defend themselves for not shewing 
mercy ro humanity; to fin^lhem, as in some of the doci\picn«.s before 
us, estimate infant life at about the same v:dye as the life of goats ; 
and to see them constantly stickling for the preservation of the 
latter, but m the lapse of ages ^1 ever making the slightest movement 
towards the preservation of the foime?. These are the men who rose 

ma&si and tin calmed to leave a cuy in Kdthiavvar because the 
chief had appi ehended a murderer m a Dharmsh&liL, and yet could 
quir*tl> Inc under the shadow ui* the same and similar chiefs, 
although well knowing the deeds of darkness that were perpetrated 
by his mandate. But they will summon mobs to protect a dog . or 
petition Eu'opeans in oitico to save dangerous brahman! bull, zi om 
slaughter ; and then without a blush, — which their face b ill- 
adapted to show and their .language to express, — they will call theirs 
the religion of mercy !’ f 

Wheu vvo add to this, that, though rejecting the bra.hmainc.il books, 
yet denying God to be the Creator of the world, they sap the basis 
of human responsibility, and virtually accord with the vedantie tenet 
of the unreality of matter and spirit, God and creation ; that they aie 
determined toes to all knowledge, except that of money tables; espe- 
cially, that they doggedly resist female education thus contri- 
bute all they can to the perpetuation of woman's debasement, — 
shall we ruTt learn to attribute their love of ignorance and their mis- 
anthropy to the true source,— heathenism V v Shall we not bless God 
for Christianity ? And shall we not pray for its universal and rapid 
extension ? That we do not charge the* Jaina community unjustly 
m*the matter of female education, is plain not only from then **ene- 
ral disposition to stand aloof, but even from one or two exceptional 
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instances of apparently opposite practictjE We know of a case, in 
which to prevent their daughters from attending a female school, 
patronized by Christians, they instituted a rival school ' and afiter 
some time, on finding they had the field to themselves, they allowed 
their school to expire. Might not Colonel Jacob have equally ap- 
plied to them his too just censure of the J&dej&s, “ They regard 
education with supreme indifference, if not contempt V* 

We will express no further our general approbation of,, the tone 
and tendency of British rule, except to say, it is the only impartial 
sway under which the natives of India have ever lived. It is the only 
Government of the land that has ever recognized the amelioration of 
the; ptiople*s condition as its work, or associated thi^with its honor and 
stability. Like an edifice supported on pillars, which are decaying 
from within and devoured by white ants from without, previous 
Governments of India tottered and fell ; but the British 
Government is laying one foundation of permanent power in the sys- 
tematic counteraction of crime ; and tmother, in systematic endea- 
vors to educate the people. We admit, indeed, that the firmer is lar 
from finished, the latter little more than begun ; we admit that 
human imperfection Was left its traces on both ; still we heartily 
respond to a saying of one of our political agents : “ Tke people 

will look back with astonish ipent at the wickedness of their fa- 
thers, and learn to bless the British Government who had conduct- 
ed them by sure and firm steps to a state of virtue and happiness.” 

But here the question cannot vest. The suppression of infan- 
ticide, if definitively effected, would be only one clement, — a very 
important and mteresting element indeed, but still only an element, 
—in the full civilization of the people. The prejudice against 
knowledge, — ordinary secular knowledge, — referred to in various 
official documents now published, is too glaring a fact to be overlooked. 
Happily, systematic endeavors to remove it, in the only possible way,— 
that of giving positive and substantial education — have not been 
overlooked. Impatient observers might rush to the conclusion, 
that the progress has been deplorably slow, whether in the cause of 
infanticide or education ; and it ought to be admitted, that in 
both, at different times, there appears too much remissness. This 
we shall not call culpable, for we presume it was not wilful ; but 
arose from the tvtuhft.l tone of English minds, assuming a native 
truthfulness which does not exist ; and fondly believing that the 
giant iniquity was no more, when no, new reports of it were given in. 
But a glance' at the latest published statistics, quoted in the book 
before us, shows simply a steady diminution in the excess of living 
moles over living females. With the exception of the latest re- 
turns from Kathiaw&r there appears scarcely one table in which the 
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male infants bear to the female so low a ratio as that of 21 to 20 
— the approximate ratio in ^Christian lands. In 1851, Colonel Lang 
sported tSbat, \ 

“ * The proportion of female children to males in all the tribes [Jadej&, 
Jaitwa and Sumra] is now so nearly equaj, and the progressive increase ofrthe 
female population so regular, that it the returns can be depended upon in 
other *especU, there would appear to be every ground for believing that the 
pi notice of infanticide must have become .almost entirely extinct in this pro* 
vince.* Never was a triumph of Christian philanthropy such magnitude at 
this, intimated in greater simplicity of spuit and language/* 

In 1832, Lieut. Raikes thus wrote from Kaclih : 

“ To show succinctly the grounds on which my suspicions rest,'it is neces- 
sary to allude to a tew of the villages in demd I will take for instances 
Mothd Bddor , where there are 390 J&drjas, of whom 138 are married. Their 
is-uie during last year consists of 14 male and 1? fem.de children ; of Which 
number, no male and 7 females died at buth. At Dhamadh d, again, there 
are 142 Jndejas, of whom 57 are married • 4 lemale tilths are regtsteied, all 
of whom died at buth , while of eight males born, only three died. At 
phandrd there are 510 Jddejis, of wjirrn 181 are married. The numb< r of 
births legfsStered^ire 22 males* and J5 females, of winch number one male, 
and six females, died at birth. At Bdndriaar there me 4€3 Jadejas of 
whom *271 are married , # the births registered aic#2! males and 21) females, 
of which number l male, and S) females, died at buth. *J he above details, 
together flith the astounding fact ot no lemale Jddejd having apparently been 
born at some villages for seveisil tcais, jj^i m the giounds of my suspicions/* 

1 must beg to be allowed to mention the names of a village or two, where 
female life appeals to have fypen lulled with. For instance, dt Khedd y ther® 
are 52 Jadejas, of whom *29 are mained , notwithstanding which no female 
bnths have been reeoided for the last three years. At Mkawd again there 
are 19 Jadejas, of whom U) are married, while hut one female appeals to 
have escaped the ruthless pude of their sues \ for it is utterly impossible to 
believe that but one daughter would under culinary circumstances have 
survived dining many years, while twelve sons have been reared. Lastly, 
at Buthari there are 23 Jadejas, of whom 8 are married ; notwithstanding 
which, there are only two female Jadejas, both of whom are 5 vears of age. 
Such instances, of what I humbly conceive to be tinquestionabfe pro d’ of a 
reckless disregard tor female life, might be multiplied to a cousMerable extent 
from the detailed returns now lying before me/’ 

In Mr. Ogilvy’s report for 1852, there is too plain proof also of 
the continuance of the evil, though not to the former extent : 

" Then were 250 male and 21 1 female births, and 136 male and 95 female 
deaths, being rather less than 2 per cent of the former,, and rather more than 
6 per cent of the hitter ; an increase over the returns oi'fhe^receding year 
of 5^ Jadej& with one daughter alive and of 22 with two, orkwo with three' 
and of one with four daughters alive ; an increase of 33 betrothed, 57 un* 
betrothed, and 16 married and widowed females. It appeared that of 250 
male and 211 female children bom in 1849, fifty-three of the former and 
sixty-five of the latter died, showing an excess of about 9 per cent of female 
oi$r male deaths. Of 242 males and 251 females born in 1848, none of the 
former, but 45 of the hitter died." 
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The fact, therefore, is, that the venom/us reptile, though crushed, 
is still instinct with life; arid if British surveillance and pressure 
w ere but for a few years relaxed, it woulfl revive in all its /virulence 
The generation of infant murderers must die out, and a new, an 
educated generation arise in their room, before we can assume the 
existence* of a public sentiment which may b$ called a public con- 
science, throwing its charitable mantle over helpless infancy. Nor 
will an education consisting in a little knowledge of Engljjdi geo- 
graphy, history, and science, c>er effect that object. But let educa- 
tion have free course. Let the voice of those servants of the Govern- 
ment be heard, who reiterate the demand — educate, educate. Let 
Colonel Cang and others be cheered on in their work of rearing in- 
structional institutions at Rajkot and other places. Knowledge once 
conyuunicated will come* is coming, into conflict with error; and the 
result, though not sure in each instance, is sure in the aggregate 
Masters may, as we have known, read with their pupils the geographical 
logons, and sceptically add, “This is what the English snv; but who 
can tell if there is a word of truth in it?” But MK)t\v*Uistanding 
thn, the iuckis. young men are learning, . if not the deinonstiable 
theorems of European i/uorice, yet many of th ^scientific results. And 
one visible effect on their minds is an a\owed conviction* £hat the 
o]'J stereotyped ideas ol their fathers cannot be true. This may 
manifest itself in the M>tepmg Conclusion on the part of .some that 
all religions are false. Wcau-e they have sqon their own fail when in 
contact with science, and they have not boon instructed in anv other. 
Sometimes* it appear^ in the more ca..y and pliant foim of a vague 
admission that all leligions are tree, without their seeing tho 
j eres.s'ty of complying with any iclig'mr. or of forsaking any cor- 
ruption^. And sometimes it is, by the Divine blessing, mad© a 
means of leading to inquiry, ending in an appreciation of tie* 
Lhrisfian o\ i donees, and a conscientious and hearty reception of 
Chiistianity* Among the educated we have known a company 
of young men roquet the delivery of some scientific lectures 
by a Mi »>'i unary; and when tlnso lectures had been delivered a request 
followed for lccturo on religious subjects. The effect of the weight 
which the officers of Government may add to instruction we may 
illustrate by the case of an uneducated chief, who, when some of his 
people, in their ik+fcal way, expressed their belief in the existence of 
Lanka, or CV*Ton, replied, “But it does exist; for JnrnbSahjJjtold n\e.” 

The cause "of the extinction of infanticide and other crimes, and 
the raire of education, in this respect, stand on a parallel with the 
cam onf Christian missions; and Missionaries therefore naturally and 
heart ih throw their advocacy into the scale of Government. Thoj^ 
then fore weoLm the hand* of Government who throw cold water nn 
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nm efforts of the Mn&ionaw. Many, whether from motives of cap- 
tions hostility, or more frequently perhaps from inconsideration and 
neglect oVhaving duly informed themselves on the subject, are wont to 
sit in judgment on missions as being slow in tlicir progress. How 
easy to extend their principle of caviL and to say, after half a century, 
and after all the wisdom and benevolence employed by the servants 
of Government for the suppression of infanticide, the utmost that 
can be jliown is the diminution, but not the extinction of the crime. 
And after all the schools, erected and maintain eel by the Govern- 
ment, the utmost result is a handful of well educated or more fre- 
quently half educated young men, of so little influence in the com- 
munity as to be forced to conceal their sentiments, and conform to 
customs which they despise or abhor’ But if any one thought in- 
fanticide would be eradicated without per&cverance and the long conti- 
nuance of systematic means, his views mu^t have been shortsighted*, and 
non-inductive indeed. And if any think that education and her sister 
civilization diould succeed rapidly, their hopes must end m disap- 
pointment* And, again, \i anyone up these noble schemes of 
good government, because a long summer of sultry heat, and 
patient labour, and Renting and weeding 411 ust intervene between 
the seed-time and the harvest, such an one is deficient ill the faith 
and hope which are essential attnlmtes of effective servants of 
government and of humanity. And* if any be similaily impatient 
of the missionary's success in combining gencial knowledge with 
Chndi.ui knowledge and good morals, — for this i* the mission- 
ary’s legitimate object, — let othei hands than his do the work, 
and men of higher soul be owned of God to bring honor on 
Christianity and on himself. The generation of Walker and Carey 
is gone; but the Christian Government and the Christian Church 
are entering into their labours. And if another half century should 
be added to that begun with their labours, before the full realization 
of the results after which they respectively aspired, let the good and 
noble spirited men employed in civil or sacred duties imitate their 
faith in the goodness of their cause, their buoyant hope, their indo- 
mitable perseverance ; and let them thank God fin their partial, and 
though seemingly slow, vet progressive certain success and never 
doubt that humanity, which is the same in Kntluawur as in Eng- 
land, will learn to abhor murder; that the Indim* mind, under gra- 
dual development, will come to love knowledge ; anctyhat the moral 
nature of the Indian wril love the religion which teaches good will to 
men of all castes aid languages. 

A fact, fraught w f ith encouragement to every friend of .India is 
this, that success having been gained, there can never be a reverse. 
Wha. 0 mav not the thiikurs fall back inlo their revolting custom? 
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Eta they not hanker after it ? Are not tpeir minds, in regard to 
it* like so many bended bows, ready to spring back the moment 
the tension is relaxed ? — like young trees/* ready to lift thffir head#, 
the moment the bending force is removed ? “ Naturam expellas 
fared, tamen usque recurret.” *But the tension will not be relaxed; 
the Government will not recede from its commanding position. And 
if the old and gnarled Jadeja trees will not bend, and if the Bap- 
ling will not retain its bend at once, gradual power, applied with skill, 
will succeed where brute force would fail. If moral coercion eradi- 
cate not the evil tendency to infanticide, nor awaken slumbering 
conscience* still it may remove temptations, by lessening marriage 
expenses, and may otherwise modify custom. As education ad- 
vances, its recipients multiply ; the educated element acquires in- 
creased proportion, and increased momentum in the community ; 
the preponderance on the wrong side is weakened ; and every de- 
duction from that side is an addition to the other ; there is a pro- 
gress in society, even when not always tending to real improvement ; 
it would not settle into the same slate as before; jf'is net a ride,* 
but a river. All analogies, derived from history, go to -show that 
a people may be raised or depressed, improved or deteriorated, 
made or unmade, by freedom or oppression, bv enlightened rule 
or by despotism or anarchy. We admit that by the one, nations 
recedo into barbarism. But under a Government like that of In- 
dia, no example of retrogression can be fircml. Forward, forward, 
is our word. Let the friends of education know this, and not der 
spair. Their success against infanticide gives increased pover 
against caste customs, ruinous holidays, infant marriages, and 
all other evils. So, too, the abolition of satf , the suppression of 
thagaU etc. gave power and motive to the friends of helpless infants. 
And all these are pioneers to the Christian missionary. He hails 
every such reformation as it comes. He has seen the removal of 
muca over which he sighed ; he has seen many clouds pass away 
ftom his morning sky ; he has seen much support taken from 
idolatry. And, in the late Despatch of the Honorable the Court of 
Directors on education, he sees the principle now happily proclaimed* 
of laying the restrictive hand tan religious instruction no more. 
There is sure and certain hope for the philanthropist and the 
Christian. Indian *sbciety is in a transition state. The old chaos 
cannot remain/'* God is saying, u Let there be light*' ; order is ap- 
pearing ; vegetation is covering the deserts ; beauty is already begin- 
ning to display some of its efflorescence. 

Jp referring to the suppression of infanticide as precursory to 
Christianity, we subscribe not t6 the popular but fallacious senti- 
ment, that civilization must precede Christianity. We call this 
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sentiment fallacious* because it is based on the false assumption* 
that civilization is not itself a Christian element. This sentiment is 
itefuted b^all history. * It is refuted by the New Testament* which 
abounds in precepts of the purest and most refined civilization : 
“ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you* do ye even .SO 
to them;” “ In honour preferring one another;” u Provide things 
honest—^h'onorable, — in the sight of all men “ Let no corrupt 
communication proceed out of your mouth “JEteader to all their 
dues;” u Owe no man any thing but love.”* If philanthropists 
were to attempt the civilization of any people, — we shall sup- 
pose the inhabitants of the Laccadive, Nicobar, or ot^er islands 
in the Indian Seas,— -would they not teach them to read ? 
But this has been the diligent practice of missionaries, wher- 
ever they have found permanent location. Would they not 
put books, full of moral lessons, into the hands of those taught, 
or learning to read ? This too is just the practice of Christian mis- 
sionaries. And what book of wholesome morality can be better em- 
*ployed tlwn a^ojlection pf mor&l precepts drawn from the Holy 
Scripture#? Take the Moral Class Book, used in the* Government 
Schools, as an example. Though scriptural 4exts have been expung- 
ed froir* a vernacular translation of it, yet is the Bible the source of 
its moral lessons. • 

We can only afford space here to # go one step farther, and say, 
that when the missionary teaches thedoctvines of the Gospel, sublime 
in their simplicity, he is only teaching that great principle of love to 
God, springing out of God’s love to man, from which all true mo- 
rality flows ; and for want of which fountain, the moral systems 
of the Hindus and others in this land are but stagnant marshes of 
death. Were any missionary to say, “I will not dissuade the people 
from infanticide, unless they will consent to listen to full Christian 
instruction ; I shall not teach as much as I can, unless I can teach 
all I wish,”— he would be exposing himself to just rebuke. So also, 
if he were to say, 44 We shall not patronize schools, unless the Bible 
be farced on the pupils.” But injustice let it be remembered, that 
the ’principle pleaded for all along was freedom of religious in- 
struction. This freedom has now been promulgated. Let it but 
be feirly acted out, and in due progress the springs of crime will Jbe 
drained away, and a surer barrier raised against its overflowing bit- 
ter waters, than all the marriage and birth returns, ati^the paid cen- 
sors, and the fines, and the towards resorted to in antwnfanticide 
proceedings. Let good principle run throughout, and all* ulterior 
measures be its exemplification, \ 

Christianity, we would here remark, . is tbe ouiy system of 
mercy. Brahmanism inculcated ^satis^ and made the smoke of 
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their burning darken the land. Christians, long afraid of the 
monster, and unconscious of their power, and deflciejjf in the 
faith that is their high prerogative, ' at last slowly put tbrtn 
their hand, and he crumbled into dust before their touch* 
The Thags were dogging travellers to secluded places, appro- 
priating their treasures, and depositing their remains beneath the 
sand of the jungle. But under English magistracy the assassins 
have been formed into an industrial village ; — an example ‘bf how 
other moral nuisances of India, such as its sturdy Bdwds, Gosavis, etc. 
might be converted into public benefits. The system of Traga or 
mutilations, to extort justice, or at least concession, prevailed, until 
British power established justice on a better principle. And in the 
crime, of which the suppression is now the subject, a greater evil 
thm*8at{ $ as being, if not more pernicious in itself, yet of more fre- 
quent recurrence, — a greater evil than thagai or traga, was here, 
until the true system of mercy was promulgated in the land. And 
if the Shrawaks did not shed blood, they raised, no Jtestimony 
against human immolation ; and they futi/ided no system of pre- 
servation. ‘'They lavished their krures of rupees on niountain 
temples ; but mercy to man was first sounded in Indian ears by the 
Saxons from the West. To the variou^ points of contrast, which we 

3 eat not, between the British power and all that preceded it, let us 
l the press, with its teeming stores of literature; the civil hospitals 
at British stations ; the school system extending itself, correcting 
errors and in like proportion gaining strength ; and the preachers 
of the Gospel announcing peace on earth, good will towards man. 
Surely Britain has a noble mission, a high destiny, and surely too a 
solemn responsibility, in India. If she has done too little in the past, 
let her be the more vigilant now. If the immoralities of too many of 
her sons have presented her in a false light before heathen eyes, let 
the noble minded and enlightened men, •who bear her name, learn 
that they majf redeem and exalt her character. Commercial good to 
England may doubtless have followed her acquisition of empire in 
India. But in the good of India itself, Providence has given her 
a more glorious mission than military renown and national power. 
Britain's mission and the Christian's mission should be regarded as 
presenting the same .object,— the reformation of India,— in distinct 
but hamonioip, lights. 

Accordingly it is one of the indications of coming good to India, 
that philanthropic efforts and missionary efforts should have occu- 
pied the same position in ^ Indian chronology. Had the spirit that 
had sent' more than four hundred missionaries to India been awaken* 
edfa the days of MoghaJ p$wer,it must have been awakened in vain. 
And had it, within the first half century of its existence, met a iu- 
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spouse in the breasts of those in the confidence of the Government of 
the country, there had been no grounds, on any principle of analogy, 
fgr its continuance. But a§ God has ordered matters, the nineteenth 
century has witnessed tho consentaneous working of both. The 
one aims directly at the prevention ofysocial evils, such as infanticide ; 
the other endeavors *to cut off the putrid springs of heathenism* 
whence all these evils flow. "We must ascribe this harmony to the 
benignajit arrangements of Infinite Wisdom ; Jbut* the thankful 
acknowledgments of His arrangement may be accompanied with a 
reverent inquiry into their relations of secondary causality. And' it 
is believed that many facts goto show, that G od has blessed* Christian 
missions in this land, and the Churches at home, for their sake,, by 
making them tho means or occasion of calling forth the Christian 
piety, that in its turn, lends them generous aid. The time was, wh0ft 
the natives of the land thought the English had no religion ; and 
had not missionaries appeared among them, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that such would have been tlieir impression still. The 
stories of the moral recklessness t>f Englishmen, — of some English- 
men, — arejold, as thfcgs •which, the narrator fears to recite, lest he 
should not to believed* Be it that moral &>res still fester on the 
surface of ^ciety, there is now in action a vis medicatrix that 
does much to restore the British character, and beautifully con- 
trasts with the sordid putrescence tllht covers the half-defunct car- 
case of Hinduism. % 

On this ground the missions in Kdthiawar and Gujardt ought to 
be regarded in the most favorable light ; while the disinterested 
zeal of Christians in the British Isles, who voluntarily tax themselves 
for their support, must, in tho estimation of every impartial mind, 
stand above all eulogy. If they are only doing their duty, yet in 
the armies and the senate men are lauded for doing only their duty ; 
and why should not the same principle be applicable here ? The 
missionaries, though unaided from Government resources, are under 
the sanction of Government. And it is due to them to say, that in 
all their intercourse with the people, they are prompt in inculcating 
the substantial benefits which the country derives from Britain. Bed- 
sides, the fact ought to be better known; that every individual con- , 
verted to the Christian faith is thereby made a loyal subject of Gp~, 
vernment. The reason is palpable — under it he enjoys religiousliberty*r 
though sometimes he forreitsall hisproperty ; while he kb«w;s full well, 
that under any former or present native regime, he must either 
have become a martyr to his* faith, or retained it under hypo- 
critical compliance tflth the dark dogmas and customs of -caste. 
If the missionaries and the agents of Government schemes in these 
provinces biit understand their common interests and. objects, no 
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collision can occur between them. Tfip author of the bodk before 
us must have understood this principle clearly, for the system of 
corrective benevolence at work in Rdthiawar and Qttjar&t ap- 
pears to have weighed with him, in recommending the field of the 
Gujar&ti language to the Irish \Presbyterian Mission. 

On one point, referred to in some of the earlier correspondence be- 
tween Europeans and Natives, we have not deemed it necessary tooccupy 
space. Cut iftre jpere to overlook it entirely we might be njisuncjpr- 
stood. One of the first deeds of renunciation of infanticide speaks 
of the Hon. English Company and the Gaikawad as having together 
“ set forth to the Jddej&s the true faith of the Hindus.** And some 
of the appeals made to them do in reality contain language to this 
effect. Now there can here be no compromise. Truth and error 
never amalgamate. However excellent, and however benevolent the 
motives of tho framers of these documents, we must confess they 
erred in this instance, as in some others. Brown, in his Philosophy 
of the Human Mind, speaks of the trufe student as looking back, in 
the light of philosophic history, oA the operations ofrgreafc intellects, 
even in queft of truth, and venerating the*verjf genius which he de- 
monstrates to have eri^d. So, while we cap give no* imprimatur 
to the errors of Walker and Duncan, and of more recent fojlowers in 
their train, we can look with leniencyton the state of mind that led 
them into those errors. They never dreamed of setting forth the 
Hindu faith as true, though they have admitted that the particular 
shastras referred to did contain some shlokas bearing against in- 
fanticide ; and of these they , may have eagerly availed themselves. 
An argumentum ad hominem, used by a missionary, is no admis- 
sion of the truth of the statement with which he seeks to pose his 
opponent ; but only a reference to the thing as admitted by that 
opponent, and as inconsistent with the position out of which he 
desires to dislodge him. So in this case, the gentlemen in our eye 
dp not iu reality inculcate the truth of the Hindu books ; they 
simply say, •• You assert their truth ; now here is their decision on 
;this point.** Still, in these appeals to the Hindu authorities, 
there is something unhappy. It was misunderstood, as making 
the English apologists for the truth of the Hindu* religion. “ Not 
to do evil that good may come/' is,a principle of the inspired writ- 
ing-; and not to let our good be evil spoken of is another. An 
immediate advantage may induce the admission of that, which in its 
ultimate results would involve much evil. While the advocates of 
moral reformation should make every admission a fulcrum for ap- 
plying the lever w]& mote power, they should ‘never rest that lever 
on a pile of sand. The eradication of infanticide is a glorious work ; 
but even its results would be too dearly purchased at the expense 
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of contrimting to uphold brahmanism ; and for this aniong otlier 
plain reasons, that if brahmanism were upheld, the consequent evils 
would stii^remain. If the tjree were not hewn down, it would still 
produce poisonous fruit. 

But passing on from these general Remarks, we would observe that 
a much wider spread pf infanticide than simply among Jddejd and 
other Rajput chiefs is brought to notice in some of the reports- cited 
in the wprk under review. For an example, read the ^following from 
Colonel Potfcinger. * 

“ Sir John Malcolm came to Bhuj in March 1830. He made a speech to the 
assemble^ J&dejas on the enormity of the crime* and told them the English 
nation would force the East India Company to dissolve all connexion with a 
people who persisted ijt it. The J&dejas of course individually denied the 
charge* but they aftawards inquired from me how the Governor could talk so 
to them at a momen When we were courting the friendship of Sindh, in which 
child-murder is carried to a much greater extent than even in Kachh, for it is 
a well known fact that all the illegitimate offspring born to men of any rank 
in that country are indiscriminately put to death without referenced sex.* 

* “ I quite concur with Mr. Wnkinson, that infanticide is carried to an 
extent of wliflfh have hardly 3 yet a complete notion in India. The R&o told 
me very Muntly, that Hie lmd<just found out that a tribe of Muaalmans called 
4 Sammas,' who came originally from Sindh* and^now inhabit the islands 
in the lian, paying an ill-defined obedience to Kachh, put &U their daughters 
to death ttierely to save the expence and trouble of rearing them. He has 
taken a bond from all the heads of it he tribe to abandon the horrid custom, bat* 
as he justly remarked, he has hardly the xdeans of enforcing itJ’ 

Major Parr too says ;-*■ 

41 The crime of Infanticide is* I fear, by no means confined to either the 
Jadeja or Jaitwa population. I have beard assertions of its being extensively 
practised in Jaitwad, and amongst the Muhammadan tribe of Setas. 1 * 

Some of the late reports, as those of Major Wallace from the Malii 
Kantha and of Mr. Fawcett from Ahmedabad* show also* that other 
tribes are involved in the crime, as the Marw&di and Hither Rajputs, 
the Kulambis of Gujarat &e.* while the above statement of Sir H. 
Pottinger, and our author’s note,* intimate an extensive nlurder of ille- 
gitimate cliildren of both sexes. And although it is cheering to find to 
much progress made in the suppression of Jddejd infanticide as to 
leave ground to hope that it has ceased in K&thiaW&ffi yet strict atten- 
tion to the subject must be there maintained;* and perhaps the time is 
not far distant when inquiry will be carried farther than has yet been 
done. No reflecting mind can doubt that there is a latept spark under 
the ashes, which, § not smothered by continued surveillance, wofcld 

4 * 

* [Tbs murder of illegitimate children §a dreadfully prevalent* there Is reaten 
te fear, through all the oativestates of India./ A few, years- ago a, repreeebtation 
was made on the custom to the J&Mbbay Government by ah humble, bhed of 
KWildwir.j ' ■ ' ^ ’ * 
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flame out as lurid as before. . In addition tf> this, any one knowing the 
state of the country will naturally ask, Are there noillegitimate children 
born ? and if so, where are they ? The Hindu doctrine^respectiicg 
woman forces on the benevolent mind the thought of a system of in- 
fanticide of which hitherto littfe account has been made. It may 
bo well enough known that natives often charge their countrymen 
with procuring abortions. And the Hindu law sternly prohibits 
the rc-marriagc of yidows ;*^lnlo' according to their corrupt system 
of marriage in childhood, a girl may be a widow when yet of tender 
years. Are we to believe that these widows — not attributing to them 
the paramount impurity attributed in the Shastras to the ,female 
character, but simply the common character of humanity,— -are all 
of immaculate puritv, beyond the reach of temptation, and the power 
of the designing seducer ? Are we to believe tfflff not one of them 
ever steps aside from the paths of virtue ? This would imply a mo- 
ral state realized only in the purest Christian communities, under the 
influence of Christian moral principles, J though not always under the 
profession. Now the fact is, thtfre is 0 ostensibly - no Illegitimate^ 
progeny found among the native community, at feast in these parts 
of India. Even the English word “ bastard” has no equivalent 
term among the Hindus. Add to this the virtue of certain plants 
much in use among the natives. The. popular name of widow, and 
of loose woman, are virtually the same. Who then does not see that 
after the crime prevalent among the chieft^ns of the land has been 
put down, there is a deep sea of moral impurity heaving under the 
floating ark of society ? Will not the feelings of our readers recoil 
from this ? But to recoil from the mere statement is of no avail. 
Truth, though harrowing, must be told. Rather let us ask, what 
now antidotes can we yet originate, ere the poison produce death ? 
What barrier to this additional flood of iniquity still rqpiains ? We 
repeat our belief in a coming day, when the majesty of Chris- 
tianity, stronger than all temporal power, will cleanse the land from 
this taint. In the meantime, here as an argument for forbearing to 
throw cold wateronmissionaryagencies. Hereisan evil not to be mot or 
corrected by any agencies hitherto employed. If we wereto set ourselves 
to originate measures, none could suggest themselves as more likely to 
succeed with, it than those which aim at reforming the mind and heart. 
Secular education applies itself to the intellect directly ; and to the 
heart only hy^a secondary influence. The missionary seeks to 
enlighten the intellect ; but he never allows his endeavors to stop 
short of aiming at the heart. Until tfiat fortress is taken his war- 
fare is' not done. Every instance of that conquest is an addition 
made to the moving force of the moral principle. Lot new Walkers 
and Duncans pass with a strict scrutiny over this field ; and let the 
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tame wiMom, that devised ijnes and rewards in the other case, devise 
means fim the emancipation and the protection of Hindu widows* 
*Variou$*pther matters in the work under review press on our at- 
tention. But we must close, by referring our readers to the wotk 
itself. To bring the subject treated of vfithin the compass of a moderate 
volume was evidently a much more difficult task , than might be 
supposed. And the selection of the more direct information and 
evidence, from a mass of materials, was 'm undertaking that required 
much discrimination, and no ordinary amount of labour. These 
difficulties the author has admirably surmounted. He has put into 
the farm of a permanent record, reaching to the present timp, a mass 
of facts which must otherwise have passed into oblivion. But there 
are few portions of tho histoiy of man, more illustrative of his state 
and wants, than the one here developod. I he book should be read 
by every friend of India, and of its education ; and by every advo- 
cate of the diffusion of Christian truth. No one better furnislfed 
than Dr. Wilson with knowledge of K&thiawar, Kachh, Gujardt 
&c. could bave^been founc^ to handle the subject, whether we speak 
of the natural history, the»archfleology, or the social slate of these 
provinces. We invite attention to the work $ and think it a favor- 
able circijmstance that it should make its appearance under the 
auspices of the Bomaby Government. It is well calculated to pro- 
mote the great objects which the advdfeates of secular and of Christian 
education have in commoq. The author sustains in it his high repu- 
tation ; and well merits public approbation. 
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the quiet homes of the several corporate bodies which /together 
make up the University ;* each with its chapel and hall and common 
kitchen and library, snug common roops panneled in ^ak, whero 
that wonderful port wine is consumed after dinner; the cheer- 
ful house of the “ Head,” a^nd the ranges of lodgings tenanted 
by the Fellows and Scholars and other meipbers of the Society. 
Each College has its garden, be it small or great; those of St John’s, 
New College!*, Worcester and*Wadham are especially delightful; not 
like vulgar everyday gardens, but laid out in the old prim manner 
with ample space of turf, go smooth and green as fairies might 
choose for their revels, and where we have played many a jranquil 
rubber at*bowls on bygone summer evenings. Old-fashioned fruits 
are still cultivated with characteristic conservatism in those quaint 
gardens ; medlars, mulberries and figs ; and frequent vines, planted 
perhaps under the Stuarts, contribute pleasantly to the common 
room dessert. It is strange after a bput in the battle of life, breathless, 
and it may be bleeding, and soiled wijli dust (alas would it were 
always non indecoro !) to hang up the shield tor a» space in thos6 
tranquil shades, and as the day declines ..to listen* to the bolls ring- 
ing for evening chapel, %os they did when wo first submitted ourselves 
to College discipline. Most men become sentimental at finding them- 
selves among the old sights and souryls— a weakness not unworthy, 
we hope, of a masculine character. Like a certain other ancient acade- 
my Oxford has also its groves — the walk of Wolsey and the walk 
of Addison— Christ Church and Magdalen. Scholars ever love 
to think walking : 

Let my due feet* never* fail * 

To walk the, studlour cloister's pale. 

K , y 

The bodily motion seems to stimulate the fancy and cure it of 
sluggishness, and, therefore, scores of young fellows in the heat of 
preparation for the Schools may be seen, sometimes solitary but 
mostly in paifs, pacing under the trees which kind scholars of other" 
days — perhaps, who had themselves felt the want of this very com- ■ 
feat, — had planted** for their use. iStrunt arbores qua alteti secub 
protint. What a graceful gift to posterity, flowers and fruit and 
shade ! These are benefactions that cannot be misused, so that they 
be Used at all, and w$ like to think of how much innocent pleasure they 
have given to successive generations, untainted by a single malevolent 
or sordid feelfng. \ f 

J * ' ' * 

* We ars aware that ia theory tb§ University is a distinct corporation, which 
existed before day of the Colleges and BaHs were founded, and would exist though 
tiny were all to be dissolved to-morrow* Practically, however, the statement in the 
tofoix'eonrocf. 
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Probably every man remembers his University days as the 
happiest his life. What an immense stride it seemed to be from 
school to college ! How delightful all the little indications of 
his novel manhood and independence. The inexhaustible trea^ 
sure of coin in the lad’s pocket ; the /oga virili$ t as he would classi- 
cally consider it, on* his back ; his 44 rooms” with his name painted 
over the outer door in great staring white letters— hij castle and 
sanctuaw when it might please him to' 44 sport ? the* oak” ott the 
world — his furniture and library all his own. Miratur novas fmidei 
et non sua poma . How well we recollect the first breakfast — the 
College* 46 commons,” consisting of a little round loaf and a section 
of butter deposited by the side of our splendid tea-pot, on the nett 
tablecloth marked with our own initials ; it was a marvel to see our 
initials on any thing besides godpapa’s silver mug — where to be sure 
they were so flourishing and intertwined as** to be perfectly illegible. 
Then the college servant’s demure enquiry, what we 44 would be 
pleased to have out of the kitchen, as it would shut at 9 o’clock.” Of 
course brawflrwtes $he thing tp have.' Oxford was famous for brawn* ; did 
not Wamba in Ivanhoe eat brawn ? — a fine old Anglcf-Saxon dish. 
The brawn came and went, and we ore not sur€ that a legitimate anti- 
quarian enthusiasm did not call for some of that famous beer which 
our College alone knew liow tep brew ; or perhaps the beer was only 
ordered from a curiosity to see one Sf the tankards that had escaped 
the royal melting pot in King Charles’s day — vessels of a quaint de- 
vice, emblazoned with the arms of* our founder (for whom we are 
bound to pray) and flourished over with Latin donatory inscriptions. 
The tankard of beer, we were told, came from the 64 buttery,” — what 
a picturesque middle-age word ! It was necessary of course for a 
lover of Chaucer and Shakspeare to go and see its 64 hatch” through 
which the 44 manciple” and the manciples predecessors had served 
mighty ale any time. these four hundred years. The stamp of that 
, grave elder Age was upon every thing ; on the crumbling grey walls, 
the earven armorial bearings of former prelates and nobles, the 
"stately hall with its sculptured screen, raised dais, heavy tables, 
great brazen fire-dogs anft portraits of our founders and benefactors — 
beginning with the quaint effigy of a bishop in mitre and chasyble and 
stole, Who founded and ruled the house under a Tudor sovereign— 
the caitiff limner however had preposterously defo’rmetf the venerable 
man— and ending with that of a benevolent old gentleniaaa with a bald 
head in a full suit of black and, a white cravat, sitting before a table 
and (of course) in # front of a red curtain, reading a handsomely 
bound copy of his own edition of St. Augustine’s confessions: This 
was the last head of the society and founder of a scholarship named 
after him. Other figures, some with mitred heads, some like Cranmer 
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with trencher bonnets and stiff ruffs, some with moustaches rfhd little 
black caps (Caroline divines), some with smooth faces, fine ty-ge bands 
and curly periwigs, who had subscribed for Dr. Sachevereiys Sermons 
perhaps in their time— filled up the portrait gallery of our worthies. 

And not to this day have wetshaken off the impression made on 
our imagination by the solemn interior of the* Chapel, whither we 
were daUy summoned according to immemorial College use. The 
screen, roof, sflallsqnd desks 'were all of carved cedar grown dark 
with age. On the brightest day it was sombre, and the eye could 
hardly discern the gilded and emblazoned escutcheons which every- 
where commemorated deceated members of the House. The sun- 
beams struggled through great windows, painted by Italian artists of 
the 17th century with gorgeous figures of saints and prophets. On 
the checkered marble pavement stood a brazen pillar surmounted by 
an eagle, also brass, the outstretched wings of the bird supporting 
the Bible, from which the lessons were read by the scholars of the 
foundation. All was costly, dim and qViiet. 

The library was in hamony withUie antique hall airtUfcwpel — long* 
loW, panne! with oak — none of your brisk modern whitewashed 
Mechanic's institute reading rooms, furnished with eighteen penny 
compendia of science, “ light literature for the rail*' and the like— 
but a grave, solemn chamber, stored with folios bound in embossed 
vellum and clasped with brass, from the presses of Elzevir and Aldus — 
fathers, schoolmen, classics. Here was Luther’s first Bible with 
miraculous woodcuts illustrating the Apocalypse ; there the Editio 
princeps of the Psalter, printed by Faust and Guttenberg, at Maintz ; 
there the first fruits of the craft of Cay ton and Wvnkyn de Worde. 
And the modern books were such as not improperly to stand by the 
side of the old volumes ; Divinity, History, Philosophy, Mathematics, 
Lexicons and&ramnaars. There, moreover, guarded with jealous care 
were the special treasures committed to the learned librarian, rare 
manuscripts hi Oriental tongues, Coptic, Hebrew, Syro-Chaldaic and _ 
Armenian — marvellous rolls of Arabic or Persian penmanship illu- 
minated with matchless dexterity in gold and colors, and wrapped 
in silken envelopes perfumed with attar ; — costly missals, breviaries 
and books of hours painfully written by monks in former times for the 
use of noble ladies and princes, containing miniatures exquisitely 
wrought on vellum," still fresh, and fair. This indeed seemed a sanc- 

tuary of study, where one might followout trains of connected thought, 
and where might be elaborated one 'of, those heroic works of literature 
that our languid readers and writers have no ♦heart for at present. 
Thus everywhere we were met by traces of the learning, the industry, 
the religion and the munificence which a departed age had consecrated 
to the service of its successors, A new world was opened to us, grave 
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and ve^prable, yet genial ; not decrepit, though hoary, but glowing 
with as intense a life as when Ingulfus studied Aristotle and Tutly 
within its myalls, and Vacari^s expounded to its turbulent scholar; the 
interdicted learning of the Civil Law. 

Our present business concerns Oword as it is. We are about to 
make some observations, which appear to us to b© in season, upon 
the influence of English University education, especially of course in 
relatioiiito the University with which wd are best acquainted, and have 
thought fit to commence with a notice of the physical, or material 
aspect of Oxford, from a motive that we will endeavour to explain. 
Every qne is in the habit of speaking of the •* tone” of tjiis or that 
person, or of this or that society, with praise or censure, — meaning 
thereby, we believe, to refer to the general impression-produced by 
all the intellectual and moral qualities of the object contemplated as 
& whole. It will be remembered that *it is a figure taken from 
music, the word lone meaning etymologically the tension or pitch 
of a harp string. So with st&ct propriety we speak of a low tone, a 
Tiigh tone, pleasant or ungleasarft tone, a vulgar or refined tone, and 
expect to be understood, though we should piobably be»at a loss if 
called upon to analyse, the notion we wish to Convey. It is indeed 
too subtly to be apprehended by mere intellect, and can only be 
tasted by the finer faculties which work in us without self conscious- 
ness, — faculties by the way that are*more powerful in well-educated 
women than in men of ani\ education. Now looking at ourUniversitics, 
not with the eyes of schoolmasters who can see nothing but definite 
intellectual and moral discipline, but as men of the world, we recog- 
nise the fact, that they produce a certain tone in their members, 
more or less observable in this or that individual, but to some extent 
observable in all. There is a tincture of resemblance in all men who 
have been educated at the same university, modified infinitely by 
elements of variation, but still traceable, as a dim family likeness is 
sometimes discovered in remote branches of one family* We know 
very well that this university stamp is considered by parents to bo 
one of the most desirable results of a college education. Otherwise 
it is inexplicable that they should spend their money in procuring 
for their sons a costly training which does not even profess to teach 
the rudiments of any profession, and drops a young man- at two tod 
twenty, furnished — such we believe is the common notion — with ac- 
complishments *of no possible use to himself or 5 any oiu else. Very 
few fathers or mothers care to examine their young Bachelor of Arts 
in Greek or Mathematics, and would be rather appalled if he were to 
lard his conversation with scraps of moral philosophy. The quiet 
domestic conversation gives him no opportunity of exhibiting his 
newly acquired powers of thought, and yet we suppose his fond 
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mother and sisters are never weary of admiring the improvement 
made in their boy. He has brought back something froiy Oxford 
that they like ; it is the Oxford “ tone.”, f • 

We think the reader will now discover why we were at such pains 
to carry him through the halls mid cloisters and gardens of Oxford, to 
make him go round about her walls and mark* the towers thereof. 
There are sermons in those venerable stones, and the trees whisper 
counsel. Thennos$hard and careless of men is affected in spite 
of himself by „the atmosphere in which he lives ; but a sensitive high- 
spirited sympathetic lad drinks in external influences at every pore, 
iiis re!ish # for life, and pleasure, and beauty is as keen as it i% undis- 
criminating ; he yields up his whole nature to every impression made 
on his imagination. If worthy objects of adoration come not in his 
way* he will worship unworthy ones and believe them divine. If he 
may not kneel before the Heavenly Aphrodite, he will burn incense to 
the Pandemic Aphrodite. But .his aspirations are naturally noble 
and genial. He is specially captivated by the generous virtues. 
His faith, confidence and reverence‘are easily excited* -He has not* 
yet learned t® sneer. What wonder then that the contemplation of 
that magnificent struct ifre, raised in honor of piety and learning, should 
at first profoundly affect him, and afterwards insensibly fashion his 
thoughts in a noble mould ? Who coirfd cherish sordid thoughts in a 
place where every hall, and spir8, and cloister, and grove recals some 
deed of ancient munificence? What taste r would not be refined by 
constantly dwelling on dignified and beautiful objects ? Does it 
not seem natural that flippancy should be cowed when thu$ ushered 
into the grave presence, as it were, of antiquity, and melt into a 
modest reverent spirit ? We believe that practically the genius of 
the place does effect this more or less according to the temperament 
of the young student, and this is one great element of the Oxford tone. 

Do notions such as these seem overstrained or fanciful ? They 
are at all events the result of observation, and are not now broach-^ 
ed for the first time. * 

It has been said by more than one profound thinker of the present 
day, that Education can only be properly conducted under the shadow 
of antiquity ; a proposition that, with due reservation, expresses the 
opinion we have just put forth. A newly raised Lyceum, however 
perfect its organization and apparatus may be, necessarily lacks the 
authority, th$ persuasive power, the esprit de corps of an ancient 
School, as has 'been ^strikingly shewn by the comparative failure 
of the admirably constituted Jjomfon University College. No 
doubt * this is especially "an English sentiment, and quite alien 
to the spirit that till recently has presided over Education in 
Europe. But we believe that the soundest and most liberal foreign 
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.Writers An this subject are much dissatisfied witfi the moral atmos- 
phere otvtheir public academies, and have been led by experience to 
e^vy us that historic traditional prestige which has preserved uie 
schools of Oxford and Cambridge from the degradation of Paris and 
Bologna. / 

It is no forced transition to pass from this topic to another of 
those influences which, overlooked or despised by schoolmasters, 
contribqfe t6 form the peculiar character of a “ University man.*' 
We refer to the country life which he leads, and 'the country sports 
which he enjoys. If dwelling among stately models of architecture 
and the # memorials of ancient religion and learning has a tendency 
to elevate the character generally, besides specially refining the taste 
— which we suppose no one will seriously deny — so theuhunting, the 
cricket, the boating, the pedestrian excursions have a moral as well 
as a physical effect of their own. They obviously produce muscular 
strength, activity and health ; but this is not all, though it is much. 
They form a manly character \ We know very well that nine-tenths of 
t)ur reader^jjjiiuk so too : a love of field sports and an admiration for 
skill in them is lA*cd in opf English race. Our children love to hear 
how bold Hobin Hood beat the covers of Sherwood, and drew such a 
mighty bow ; how Shakspeare stalked squire Lucy’s bucks ; how young 
Nelson would stay to have anqjther dash at the * bear on the iceberg ; 
how another of our nursery heroes»killed poor Black Bess within 
sight of York’s ancient minster ; how straight the great Duke rode 
to hounds. We look ki nelly on sad young scamps, so that they be 
brave and strong and active. It is with a wicked pleasure that we 
read of my Lord Clive in his youth robbing the orchards of Mar- 
ket Drayton. The other day, a writer in one of our local papers, 
in a kind of despair, we suppose, at the prospect of an importation 
of attenuated literary Civilians, proposed that in the Government 
examination marks should be given for robbing orchards ** if it were 
done well This is the protest of Natme — British nature— against 
tne* schoolmasters. Pale-faced puny students may * tell us that 
science is better than muscle, and that knowledge is power ; athletic 
games may be denounced as brutal by the luminaries of mecha- 
nics' institutes ; Mr. Hallam, the philosophical and impartial, may 
sneer at field sports as relics of feudalism. We will not give them 
up. Knowledge is a fine th|pg, but it is not everything. The 
day comes when sane bodies as well as sane minds are required 
by the commonwealth. Our countrymen of nil ranks* are still fa- 
mous for their size and strength. Military men say that English 
soldiers take up mere room — so. broad are their chests and shoul- 
ders — than any other troops in the world* We have read that at 
push of bayonet no enemy— not the French, the bravest of the 
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brave— can stand aghinst their solid attack, and that a doubts thread* 
of invincible scarlet may be trusted to hold a positi/n, where 
other soldiers no less brave would be f arranged in deep columns. 
Who are the men, gentle and simple, that have more than sustain* 
ed their country’s reputationW the Crimea ? — not schoolmasters’ 
pet scholars. Dunces many of them no doubt. But we may be 
sure that they were riders and swimmers, oarsmen, shooters and 
cricketers ; their sinews had gained stoutness, their lungs ha^L learn- 
ed to play by the' heath, on the river, in the saddle. By these 
generous arts Englishmen have learned to triumph over foes as 
gallant as themselves, and it will be an evil day for our country, as 
it was for # ftome, when they cease to be in honor. 

We therefore rejoice in believing that, so long as our gentlemen 
go tp the Universities, there is no fear of their turning out milksops, 
or losing too much of the* British “ fierceness and strength,” which 
led to the comparison made by foreigners between our ancestors and 
their bull-dogs. The love of athletic spofts absorbs every “ freshman” 
at Oxford, as a passion for music seizes on every “ I'd** of Bonn* 
and Heidelberg. Riding, rackets, cricket t and football secure their 
several votaries, and a«3 pursued with the keepness and activity that 
plentiful emulation seems always to produce. But there ig a sport 
which occupies the leisure of so many *)f the lads, and is so charac- 
teristic of both Oxford and Cambridge, that it deserves special notice 
—we mean boat-Tacing. # 

Those who visit Oxford at the annual u commemoration” 
bring away with them a medley of recollections of halls, chapels 
and libraries, orations, prize-poems, cathedral music, concerts, 
balls, breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, promenades, flower-shows, 
and what not, crowded into the brief span of three or four days, — 

J uite a phantasmagoria of antiquities, gaiety, and solemn ceremonial 
tut however confused their after-impressions may be — to the despair 
of their undergraduate acquaintances, who cannot understand what 
difficulty there is in getting up — ambulando — the details of thirty 
colleges and halls, ana the other contents of the little book which we 
ate reviewing— they never lose the distinct and pleasurable remem- 
brance of one spectacle which they attended during that bustling 
week. The day following the great commemorative ceremonial in 
the Sheldonian theatre, which has been the occasion of filling Oxford 
with a mob of visitors from all parts of England, in that delightful 
evening twilight of our northern midsummer, the whole population of 
the city, of every rankandago^by acojtfmon impulse, leave their houses 
and congregate on the banks of the Isis. Oravedohr and heavy profes- 
sors devote the unpractised gallantry ofthe cloister to marshalling lady 
visitors on board the barges that lie moored by the river side. The 
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youngsters muster in evidently diminished lumbers ; each col- 
lege has Stent the flower of its youth on a certain errand a mile down 
the streamy all eyes are anxiously bent in that direction : a gun is 
heard, and cheering which gradually becomes nearer ; and at length 
a boat is seen moving up the river mended by a crowd on foot 
and horseback, then another and another, mere strips of plank they 
seem with a row of white backs above each, rising and falling in a 
slow measured cadence. When the leading bark is •Within a few 
hundred yards of the crowded barges, it abandons its leisurely pro- 
cessional pace, and draws away from its train of followers. The 
eight oarsmen, all in a uniform — snowy jerseys and straw hats 
with distinguishing colors — at a cheer from the steersman quicken 
without shortening their stroke, the good ashen oats rise and fall 
faster and faster, but always in justesi time, sheets of foam fly aft 
from their flashing blades, and as if by mechanism the long slim 
craft (so light, notwithstanding its sixty feet of length, that two men 
can easily carry it) shoots hver without displacing the water, and 
\eeps the atfcflfclant horsemen on the opposite bank at a smart canter. 
The bands blow 41 See the conquering hero*’ with all thw might, and 
universal cheering greets the “ head boat of tlee river," as it takes up 
it!s station of honor by the side of a fine carved and gilded barge, once 
the property of some City Company, but now the headquarters of the 
University Boat Club. The next iiifetant the second boat, followed 
at measured intervals by an interminable procession of racing cutters, 
solemnly, silently and with beautiful precision sweeps up the reach. 
It glides easily past the stationary head boat ; but when just abreast, 
suddenly, as if by magic, up start the sixteen oars of both in mutual 
salutation, and a great cheer breaks out of generous boyish admiration 
quickened by the remembrance of many a race hardly won and 
lost, which gained each its place of honor. Poor lads ! when they 
come to be barristers and parsons, literary men and senators, they 
wil^get over that simple trick of admiring their rivals. JHowever, this 
is hardly the scene to provoke satire or cynicism. Boat after boat files 
up in like manner, saluting and cheering the heroes of the day, till 
thirty clubs or thereabouts have submitted their “style" and their 
eight-oar to the applause or criticism of the throng. There is some- 
thing so charming, almost touching, in the spectacle of these manly 
youngsters, in the pride of tlieir health and spirits, full of pluck and 
generous emulation as they are, that no wonder but it is , well re- 
membered by all who have once*eeen it. N 

Now it may be conceived 'that skill in rowing as in other arts 
demands training \ the holiday exhibition is a pretty sight, but 
it is the index of hard work, and it is only in this point of view 
that we have called the reader's attention to the subject. Before 
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a boat’s crew can Ve brought *to the perfection required ior com- 
petition in the College races, an amount of downright hwrd work, 
severe discipline and self-denial, must J>e gone througly by all en- 
gaged in it, as would astonish and indeed terrify the young men of 
other countries than our own. Set the stoutest and most hard- 
handed ploughman to work in an eight oar, /md five minutes will 
chafe his hands, exhaust his wind, and give him a backache for a 
week. The* youngsters go through a course of training like pugilists 
or pedestrians ; rising early, living plainly, running, walking and 
rowing under the watchful eye of their captain — and all for what? — for 
honor, for the credit of their College, for the cheers of their fellow stu- 
dents. TsTo other country can show such a spectacle but England— 
hundreds of -ysung men, the very flower and hope of the land, future 
legislators, bishops, judges ; the scions of noble houses, the owners 
of hereditary wealth, voluntarily submitting themselves to a disci- 
pline compared to which the treadmill is a light and easy occu- 
pation. The exertion of rowing a r£ce is indeed enormous, and 
appears quite preternatural to those wlm are unacqtf&nrtcd with the 
effect of training on the human frame ; but it is limited in point of 
time. The high spirited oarsman is cheered by the plaudits of 
a crowd, spurred on by emulation and the hope of victory. , But this 
crowning effort is only the apex of » pyramid. The substance is 
beneath — it is the patient seSf-denial, during a weary period of 
discipline, the steady determination to achieve success by often 
repeated painful toil, that we regard with such sympathy as the 
peculiar property of our English youth. Compare with this manly 
chivalric sport the desultory fencing matches and childish brawls of 
German students, over their eternal pipes and beer ; no wonder 
they have pasty faces and a heavy gait. Does any one know what is 
the life of the young students in Paris, and what kind of accomplish- 
ments they most affect, and whoso applause they mostly value ? 
We should l^e to take a denizen of the Quartier Latin and show 
the boating on the Isis or the Cam. How he would shrug his- shoul- 
ders and marvel at the eccentricities of these insulars. Meanwhile those 
who value for their sons the strong arm, the deep chest, and 
lengthened wind, the well-knit shoulder and sturdy back, the power 
of endurance that, joined to a resolute will, sustains the oarsman’s 
frame under extremest “ distress,” will be thankful that there is 
still an U»ylum%vhere hearty old English sport is honored, and prowess 
of body is fr&nkly regarded as one of the qualifications of a gentle- 
man. Physical Education is now attracting notice from those who 
at one time were inclined to think contemptuously of athletic 
strength ; the increase of pale, bloodless faces among us, is too marked 
tu be overlooked. Medical men recommend Gymnasia and would 

\ 
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mako iiJi strong and healthy by system. By ajf means let us have 
gymnasia^if there be no other means, bat Nature gave us the instinct 
disport to effect thU very end. It is at our own peril if we neglect her 
suggestions.' The open air, ?ho cheerful emulation, the variety of 
excitement will always make such amusements as boating, hunting* 
and cricket more effectual stimulants of health and strength than 
the aimless formalities of the palaestra, though the latter have 
their us<*s too where the desire of physical improvement has been' 
already kindled in oilier ways, as mathematical ^studies which dis- 
gust and oppress beginners have quite a fascination for minds which 
have or^e begun to take pleasure in intellectual activity for its 
own sake. # 

Wo are conscious that in making these remarks on the share that 
the venerable associations of Oxford on the one hand, and its country 
life on the other have in forming the character of its students, wc may 
have given pain to some minds that have been accustomed to look on 
education as a regular art liktfpiokcry or tailoring, in which success 
ft pmportio[v<tfik4o tins skill and caw of the artist. We have referred 
to this class of critics as “ school masters,” but should bc # soipy if any 
persons engaged in teaching were to think thafcMve wish to sneer at* 
their profession. Wo beg them to believe in our high regard for the 
art of imparcing knowledge and*for those who devote themselves to it. 
Still the greatest schoolmaster of our melioration, the late l)r Arnold, 
used to lament with constant bitterness the almost universal estrange- 
ment between teacher and taught m our schools. lie used, in lan- 
guage which pel haps is too strong, to attribute to boys a hatreds for 
their schools and schoolmasters — the phrase must be corrected by the 
individual experience of each of our readers. That there is some 
truth in it we fear all will admit ; but with a remarkable exception. 
Every boy educated at a public school remembers his schooldays and 
his tutor with pleasure and warm affection. Who ever saw an Eton, 
or Winchester man, whose eyes did not brighten, after ^ears perhaps 
spent in, the world, at the ment : on of the ancient halls of Henry of 
Wykeham where he was nursed into adolescence ? How he loves to 
dwell on thoso happy days ! and, among the land figures that throng 
on Ins recollection, not the least dear, not the least honored, is that of 
the tutor who cleared for him the avenues of learning. Why is thistf 
How is it that the private schoolmaster — equally learned, gentlemanlike 
and kind perhaps,— cannot command, this voluntary 1mm age ? The 
answer we believe is plain, though it has never been ghen. Pub- 
lic schools leave boys to themselves as much as possible , the school- 
master leaves them to themselves as little as possible . Ho tries to 
train and mould, and prune and graft, and will not let the poor lit*. 
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tie tender plant groV as God meant, 
priggish quotation in bis mouth : — 


He has always that intolerably 


“Just ns the twig is bent tlie tiro's inclined." 

To be sure it is, and foX that very reason the more you 
leave the twig alone, the better. We r will have our trees 
straight and tall as far as may bo. The magic of nature is be- 
yond the 'clumsy craft of your laboratories. She t is ever 
at work labouring with a delicacy of touch that shames your 
heavy handling ; and never, never with more loving and patient 
care than in the minds of children. As the rose learns to blush and 
the violef to breathe odours from sun and breeze, and shower, but 
how, we knnffi. not, so a boy assimilates the influences of the at- 
mosphere which surrounds him, and if they are pure he becomes 
beautiful and modest audit strong. The shepherd King of Israel, we 
are told, was ruddy and of a fair countenance ; he was also the favorito 
of Heaven. Truly Jife in the upland vallios, breathing the keen 
mountain air and following the sheep track over the p lull side?, 
will nurjure,, a lad simple and true and fumble Before the Highest, 
jind comely to look upon, with clear eyes and^fresh cheeks, but reso- 
lute withal against beast or man, and strong to smite. It is not with- 
out its lesson, that story of the pretty rosy child, no 'less high 
spirited than devout, who single-handed, in the name of’ the Lord, 
slays bears and lions in the lonely wilderness and blaspheming 
giants in the fore front of the battle, amf whose fingers afterwards 
witlfc equal energy strike the harp of the Psalmist and grasp the 
conquering sv/ord. Do we suppose that the most respectable seminary 
for young gentlemen in the world, with a D.D. for head master and 
a troop of jailors instructed to watch the pupils night and day (the 
doctrinaire theory of a perfect institution), where drill sergeants 
and gymnastics supersede the necessity or the possibility of bois- 
terous game 3 , — a house without traditions — a play ground without 
nature— a leisure without freedom — a childhood without soUtuflB^ 
do we suppose that such a system will rear men ? for we speak not 
of saiuts and heroes. 0 dreadful cruelty and injustice ! Better, 
far better to let the flower grow wild — it will straggle and grow 
k but it will be strong and fresh — than pot it and nurse it in an 
artificial atmosphere on stimulating soil till it sickens of its own re- 
finement, and »dies of the exertion of putting forth its monstrous 
blossom* * c 

“ How much healthier,” says a modem writer speaking of the 
highly artificial education at present in fashion, « to wander into the 
fields, and there with the exiled Prince * to find tongues in the 
trees, books in the running brooks !’ How much more genuine an 
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education is that of the poor boy in the poenjr — a poem whether 
in conception or execution one of the most touching in our language, 
— «vho, not the wide worlyl, but ranging day by day around his 
widowed mother's home, ‘ a dexterous gleaner in a narrow field*' 
and with only such slender outfit as 

4 The vilTage school aiul books a few supplied/ 

contrived from the beach, and the quay,* and the fisher’s boat, and 
the inn’s fireside, and the tradesman’s shop, and the shepherd’s 
walk, and the smuggler’s hut, and the mossy moor, and the scream- 
ing gulls and the restless waves, to fashion for himself a philosophy 
and a poetry of his own !" 

We believe that the sympathies of the majority o£*>ur readers 
have accompanied us hitherto ; for we have appealed to instinct which 
are common to all natural, healthy mindv and which can only be 
smothered by the tyranny of theories. We now wish to direct at- 
tention to the undisputed and'indisputablebenefit derived by the Ox- 
ford student"/fwm the largo numbers of young men of his own age and 
collected from all quarters* with whom a university life bungs him 
into collision. It is recognised immediately onfeomparing him with* 
the sieves, of private tuition. He is a man ; they are children. He 
is master of his knowledge ; kheir knowledge is master of them. 
They may have read more books ; hcls more ablo to write one. lie 
is modest and assured ; they arc bashful and conceited. The secret is 
not hard to discover. They have only been taught by a schoolmaster ; 
ho has been disciplined by his schoolfellows. Reciprocal instruction 
— this is the great intellectual fruit of Universities. Tutors and 
Professors sow seed broadcast, but little fructifies. Boys learn 
from each other with wonderful rapidity, not so much know- 
ledge, as the use of knowledge. Frank, sympathetic and vain — - 
delighted with the consciousness of growing mental power, proud of 
theirdaily acquisitions, of which they exaggerate the # value — they 
are over* exchanging opinions, hazarding theories, propounding 
questions. The lads, who in lecture are so demure and even list- 
loss, who m their essays and poems deliver themselves of such safe 
platitudes and pompous plagiarisms, are quite other beings among 
themselves. Hoar them discuss the varied questionsof philosophy or 
politics! what fiery young realists and nominalists, and Lockites and 
Kantians ! What life they breathe into those dry old ’bones ! How 
fervent tneir admiration, how uncompromising their hatfed of Peri* 
cles or Cleon, Hildebrand or Frederick, Gharles or Cromwell, Fox 
or Pitt 1 Was ever ’Tory so staunch, was ever Whig so constitu- 
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tional, was ever Radial so bitter, as tlicToTy, the Whig, thy Radical 
of one and twenty ? Sylla was a trimmer to these Vehement young- 
sters, Dominic a poor creature, Robespierre a halter between ttvo 
opinions. Perhaps there is hardly an undergraduate in the University 
who would not tell us that he nas unalterably made up his mind on 
every disputed point of history, politics and philosophy, and is pre- 
pared to- defend his views against all comers. Ridiculously 
crude as tndSe juvenile disputations must needs be, still it is 
obvious that they ensure an immense amount of intellectual 
activity, that no exertions of a teacher will call into existence. 
They call /or dialectical dexteri.y, copious oratory, and ready vrit ; they 
give or tend to give presence of mind, a power of rapid generalisation, 
and on the flttler hand a genial practical habit of dealing witli facts, a 
command over resources of illustration and example ; and conduce 
directly to produce that nervous masculine logic which distinguishes 
a speech in the House of Commons from an oration delivered to an 
Academy. It would be ridiculous to f,ay that a young man is likolyr 
to be conducted to sound opinions by tlusj frequent Jfeifttffg and wrest- 
ling withdiis equals, but he is certainly led some steps on the road. 
His opinions will at alt events he coherent and clear. lie knows by 
experience the weak points, and the strong points, and the debatable 
ground of his philosophy. lie become* candid from the mere habit of 
tracing doctrines to their results* u His disciplined intellect preserves 
him from the blundering discourtesy of better, though less educated, 
minds, who like blunt weapons tear and hack instead of cutting clean, 
who mistake the point in argument, waste their strength on trifles, 
misconceive their adversary, and leave the question more involved 
than they find it.” 

Again, a whole troop of moral defects, obtrusively visible in persons 
brought up in small societies, are cured, or at least much subdued, 
by the constant collision of mind between a young university man 
and his equals. The boy bred up by a private tutor or in a sjpall 
school is astonished and abashed to find that he is not in harmony 
with his new associates. II is favorite phrases, his marked manner 
modelled on the scanty cxamples*which he has hitherto had presented 
to bun, his tendency to lay down the as he has ever heard it 
laid dowfi, expose him to comment more or less satirical from every 
undergraduate he meets. ' 

Oddities, eccentricities, hobbies, cease to be possible in him. They 
are overwhelmed with the frank s&rtajm that youngsters always have 
at comniand, and *dispeh$e'S<5 liberally on unsocial qualities. In after 
life yre are inclinedjo sigh for the' simpler etiquette, which allowed 
^joinea the aniiihilatiOn of a bore. Mr. de Quincy, 
who passed through Oxford without throwing himself at all (poor 
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follow, ho was straitened in means,) into the sc^al spirit of the place, 
but weirc and returned a hermit in temper, relates with groat good 
humour a little piece of discipline to which he was subjected in his 
early College days. It wilf illustrate our remarks. 

lie introduces his anecdote by assorting — and we can confirm his 
statement to the fuHp-that 64 in Oxford, at least as much as in any 
other place I ever knew, talents and severe habits of study are 
their own justification ; and upon the vStrongest posable warrant, 
viz. my own experience in a College, then recently emerging from 
habits of riotous dissipation, I can affirm that a man who pleads 
known^abits of study as an excuse for secluding himself* and for 
declining the ordinary amusements and wine parties, will*meet with 
neither molestation nor contempt.’' ^ 

It had been once delicately liiuted to him, that the habitual ne- 
glect of his dress was carried to an unbecoming extent : 

“ A reproof so courteously prefaced I could not take offence at ; and at that 
H time I lcsulved to spend some £ost on decorating my person. But it always 
happened tluiV^somu hook or set ot Uhoks 'that pass.< n being absolutely end- 
less and inexpiable as the grave — stepped between me and iyy intentions ; 
until one day upon arranging my toilet hastily lyfore dinner, i suddenly 
made the discovery that* 1 had no waistcoat winch was not torn or other- 
wise dilapidated ; whereupon buttoning up my coat to the throat, and draw- 
ing my gown as close about me hs possible,! went into the public ‘hall* 
with no misgiving. Ilowctcr 1 was detected ; for a giave man with a super- 
latively grave countenance, who happened on that day to sit next to me, but 
whom 1 did not personally know, addressing Ins friend sitting opposite, beg- 
ged to know if he had seen the last Gazette, because he understood that 
it contained an Order in Council laying an interdict on the future use of 
waistcoats. Uis fiiend replied with the same perfect gravity, that it was 
a great satisfaction to his mind that his Majesty’s Government should have 
issued so sensible an order, winch ho trusted would be soon followed by an 
interdict on breeches, they being still more disagreeable to pay for. This 
said, without the movement on either side of a single muscle, the two gen- 
tlemen passed to other subjects.” 

Tf^Cwnore severe discipline than this is administered to tho con- 
ceited or pretentious newcomer. Rank and wealth confer no exemp- 
tion, but on the contrary rather Hem to excite the academical de- 
mocracy to unusual severity of criticism— for public opinion in the 
University is thoroughly English ; it sympathizes withjhigh spirit ; 
it admires attainments of every kind, from science and scholarship 
to cricket and tho “ use of the gloves it has a generous regat^ for 
good blood and good breeding ^but it will not tolerate insolent as- 
sumption in millionaire, mafquis, or be! esprit. It has a manly 
pity and kindness for the poor scholar who is found to devote him- 
self to solitary toil, but it insists that he shall preserve tho habits 
and port of a gentleman. What a fine corrective of those * minor 
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faults — as thev are refuted — which in after life so commonly ruin a 
man without his knowing why. We suppose every one is&cqaint- 
ed with half a dozen specimens of the wjjiat are called impracticable 
men — clever tellows very likely full of activity and bustle, plausi- 
ble in speech, able, as their trionds say, to do anything if they 
gave their minds to it, and yet as a fact they always fail ; and there 
is the stamp of failure on all their undertakings. Unobservant cri- 
tics look on \tidi pity and Wonder at the constant run of ill luck 
that mars the career of a man of such shining abilities, nor discover, 
till the grave has closed upon a broken heart, wasted talents and ener- 
gy misapplied) how strict a law of nature presided over the destinies of 
his inauspicious life. Ungovernable egotism, nurtured in a small 
circle of admwMs or relatives, a violent, habit of self assertion, over- 
weening self-confidence, an undisguised contempt for the opinions of 
others even the ablest and the best, a rude acrimonious temper in de- 
bate, a stubborn adherence to formed opinions, an angry repudiation 
of compromise, a conviction that the wuMd is in a conspiracy against 
him — these are some of the badges of the “ unsuccess fu l m an / * and 
these arejJie characteristic defects of the hermit. 

# For a boy bom with these infirmities, tlip benefits of a public 
School and University education are indeed priceless* With 
more or less roughness, his schoolfellows and fellow students 
thrash him and bully him, aifd snub him, and laugh him into 
a more social and modest frame of mind. His anrogancc is 
confounded by the presence of liis superiors ui talent, in acquire- 
ments, and in every other particular ; ho finds that each ex- 
hibition of conceit entails such speedy and disagreeable pun- 
ishment, that as a mere matter of policy it is advisable for him 
to conceal his self-esteem ; he is made to perceive that a certain de- 
ference to others is the only*means of acquiring influence over others ; 
that loud self-assertion directly tends to produce distrust in ' the 
listener, and never admiration ; that a placable temper is not only a 
comfort but a necessity to those who would succeed in affairs k that 
the world, like a true mirror, reflects smiles with smiles, and frowns 
with frowns. What academy, #hat philosophy teaches these 
weighty practical truths ? None. They can only be learned by painful 
bitter experience in actual life. But public schoolboys ana Uni- 
versity men have the enormous advantage of gaining much of that 
experience at am age when they are still easily moulded, and when, 
as infants leaning to walk take no hurt from mnumerable tumbles, 
so all their slips and humiliations are less painful and more easily 
remedied than in the after crush of life and breatKless struggle with 
thajoerld;. 

. 4 *;I protest,” says the writer we have already quoted, “ I protest 
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that if I had to choose between a so-called Unj/ersity which dispen - 
zed wim residence and tutorial superintendence, and gave its 
degrees to any person who passed an examination in a wide range of 
subjects, and a University which had? no professors or examinations 
at all, but merely brought a number of young men together for three 
or four years and tliqp sent them away, as the University of Oxford is 
said to have done some sixty years since ; if 1 were asked which of these 
two methods was the better discipline of the intellect— mind, I do 
not say, which is morally the better ; for it is plain that compulsory 
study must be a good, and idleness an intolerable mischief ; but if 
I mus^determine which of the two courses was the more success- 
ful in training, moulding and cultivating the mind, whicli^sent out 
men the more fitted for their ^ secular duties, which psaduced better 
public men, men of the world, men whose names would descend to 
posterity, — I have no hesitation in giving the preference to that Uni- 
versity which did nothing, over that which exacted of its members 
an acquaintance with every", science under the sun. And, paradox 
’as this may still if result# be the test of systems, the in- 

fluence of the public schools and colleges of England., injjie course 
of the last century at v least, will bear out oi,»side of the contrast as 
I have drawn it. So far is certain, that the Universities and scholas- 
tic establishments to which I prefer, and which did little more than 
bring together first boys and then-* youths in large numbers ; these 
institutions can boast of a succession of heroes and statesmen, of 
literary men and philosophers, of men conspicuous for groat na- 
tural virtues, for habits of business, for knowledge of life, for prac- 
tical judgment, for cultivated tastes, for accomplishments, which have 
made England what it is.” 

Yes, it is true ; the free bracing air of such schools as Eton 
and Oxford nurtures the strong, but nips Charlatanism in the bud. 
An impostor is discovered at once, and crushed without mercy, 
but the modest, but the brave, but the sound-hearted, graduate 
and'^Jitieve honors as durable, if not so brilliant/ as the men 
of wit and learning. They are not mentioned in “ The Times'* 
among the first and second class men, but they carry into 
life the sympathy and confidence of their contemporaries. 
Their names are not recorded in the “ Calendar” for the 
envy and admiration of future academical generations, but they 
are held in constant regard by men whose regard is* the most worth 
having, and we say pth a fulj recollection of facts*t?hich support 
the statement, that a boy who^asses through his college days With 2 * 
out literary or scientific distinction, but with a reputation for ster* 
ling honesty, modesty, steadiness, and good nature, will in* after life 
find friends to help him where he least expects it. Like die 
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prince in the Fairy tafc, he will bo ministered to by hand$/>f invi- 
sible beings. In distant colonies or in the bustle of London, as 
Freemasons boast of their craft, ho will ( find brothers and kindness, 
and when he is astonished at j^ome stranger’s holp or some “ wind- 
fall” for which he cannot account, he little thinks of the generous 
recollection in which his unassuming merits «arc still held by the 
companions of his youth. “ 1 knew so and so at Oxford,” some ono 
may have said. “ he was stick a good follow." Friends made in 
the world do not cherish such long memories. 

It remains to consular tlio direct, conscious action of tho 
University as such. We cannot treat this part of our subject 
as it deserves, not only because of the great length to which 
a full disquisition on so large a topic would run, but because 
we do not feel ourselves competent to handle it. The reader 
will bo aware that the constitution and studies of the Univer- 
sity have recently been the subject of debate and legislation, and are 
still oscillating under the effect of that impulse. No one writing in 
this country can pretend to unravel the intricate rptslions that 
are vexing, tho ablest thinkers on the spot >\ve rail not be supposed 
to be an commit wiAr debates that are c<indticled by word of 
mouth and not on paper, and with issues that shift from daj to day ; 
such topics can only be thoroughly dismissed by persons who live in 
the atmosphere of the controversy itself, aud are for ever correcting 
their views by comparison with those of the opposite side. We 
have had enough of crudities on this and kindred subjects from those 
members of the press whose inexorable necessities compel them to 
talk dogmatically on every conceivable topic at five minutes notice. 
The. prophets prophesy falsely ; and the people tn7/ have it so. It 
is their vocation ; and, if their views arc shallow, and their arguments 
ad captatiduniy it forms thiP vindication. Tho public has no right 
to expect any thing better of them. We could plead no such excuse 
for fining these pages with pert decisions based on imperfect infor- 
mation. We*declinc the easy triumph of penning pointed*4raJlcs 
against the “ bigoted supporters of worn out systems,” or vague and 
specious praises of “progress and enlightenment,” Nothing is more 
offensive to ourappreliension than the airy flippancy so much in fashion, 
that* affects to answer weighty questions with an epigram; unless it he 
the presumptuous ignorance that sneers at the learning which it does 
ndfc itself possess. We have full confidence in thespirit that is at work 
in our Univeflfity men, whether of th$ cloister or the senate, and have 
wdoubt that thd changes necessary to* bring L)xford more into har- 
Jnpnywith modern sympathies will be conducted* with that happy 
wiMtm of caution and boldness, that in political matters has usually 
distinguished our countrymen. 
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We cyily propose now to advance and illustrate a few proposi- 
tions relating to the University system, about which there is no dis- ' 
pute amon<j moderately wejl-irtformed persons, but which are' not 
understood or not regarded by many ’Who take upon themselves to 
lay down the law on these matters. We suppose for instance that 
if some splenetic savant were to upbraid Oxford for neglecting her 
solemn duty: — the advancement of scientific discovery, # the produc- 
tion of great works of erudition — there would be^an atnple audience 
to cheer on the imposing invective. But it would be a mere blun- 
der. The object of a University is not the advancement of learning* 
but Education. Learning is promoted, Science is investigated by so- 
cieties that are formed for that special end, or still more common- 
ly by solitary labourers. Discoverers lik^ Pythagoras, RKe Roger Ba- 
con', like Isaac Newton, shrink from the turmoil of life into caves 
and towers and lonely observatories. The large active sympathy, 
the strong corporate life of a University is quite alien to that pro- 
foundly meditative spirit. Tnc talent for teaching is seldom found 
united with iffi genius of r^earclf, and the •practice of teaching actu- 
ally impedes the usefulness of the scientific pioneer. Vision of 
labour becomes therefore necessary ; and it iifclear that to inveigll 
against ^system of education because it docs not tend to advance 
science, would be as reasonaBle as to complain that a carving knife 
makes j a clumsy, inefficient razor. (Jxford, therefore, must be viewed 
as a great school, and if, in/act, she is also a seat of learning, that is by 
the way, and not in her University capacity. She professes to teach ; 
what does she teach ? Before answering that question let us 
examine her staff of public lecturers as they are enumerated in the 
Oxford Calendar. It is impossible to conceive a more cyclopaedic 
liberality of professional chairs. m 

First in dignity come the Regius ProfessoTwof Divinity, of the 
Civil Law, of Medicine, of Hebrew and of Greek, who owe their 
exist^jme to Henry the VIII. and their stipends to <he spoils of 
dissolmh abbeys: To these in 1724 George I. added a pro- 
fessor of Modern History and Modern Languages, and Queen 
Victoria, thirteen years ago, two more— the Professors of Pastoral 
Theology and of Ecclesiastical History* Divinity is also represented 
by Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis and the Margaret Professor 
who was first endowed with a pension of twenty marlj by Margaret 
Countess of Richmond, mother of Henry the VII. Mojal and Na- 
tural Philosophy have had each %heir Professor since the beginning 
of the 17th century. From the same era date the Professorships 
of Geometry and Astronomy which are due to the liberality of Sir 
Henry Savile. William Camden, Clarencieux Eing-at-Arms in 
1622, devised a rent charge on the Manor of Bexley in Kent, to the 
von. i.— no. a, 22 
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University “ to this dpd and purpose, that the Chancellor, blasters and 
scholars (such is the technical description of the Corporatfon), and 
their successors, shall from time to time for ever, after the death 
of the said William Camden, ^maintain within the University afore- 
said one Reader, who shall be Called the Header of Histories .” The 
condition has not been observed ; for at this Jlay the “ reader” is 
called the Camden Professor of ancient history. Medicine and its 
kindred sciences are amply illustrated by Tomlin’s Prmlectonof Ana- 
tomy (this office is always held by the Regius Professor of Medicine), 
Lord Lichfield’s Clinical professor, the Abdriehian professors of 
the practioB of Medicine, of Anatomy and Chemistry — the last«of which 
is at present held by Dr. Daubeny — and by Lee’s Lecturer in 
Anatomy. Natural Philosophy, Experimental Philosophy, Minera- 
logy, Rural Economy and Geology are lectured upon by their se- 
veral “ readers,” Dr. Rockland illustrating the last named science. 
The languages of the East are committed to the Laudian professor 
Of Arabic — the creation of Archbishop Laud — the Lord Almoner’s 
reader in Arabic, and the Professor of Sanscrit named after “ the 
late Jobe- Roden Esq. Colonel in the' Honorable the East India 
Company’s Service, Who bequeathed the whole of his property to the 
University of Oxford for the purpose of promoting Sansgrit litera- 
ture, being of opinion that a more general and critical knowledge 
of the Sanscrit language will be a means of enabling his country- 
men to proceed in the conversion of tlje natives of India to the 
Christian religion, by disseminating a knowledge of the sacred Scrip- 
tures among them, more effectually than all other means what- 
soever.” Is it necessary to add for the information of Indian read- 
ers that this professorship is held by Horace' Hayman Wilson of 
Exeter College ? Political Economy and Logic are read by a Pro- 
fessor and a Preelqotor. The Civil Law, as we have seen, boasts a 
Regius Professor ; the Common Law* of England is interpreted 
by the Professor on the Vincrian foundation whose earliest 
predecessor was William Blackstone D.C.L. fellow of AiP Souls, 
afterwards Sir William, and one of His Majesty’s Justices in the 
Court of Common Pleas. The famous Commentaries consist of the 
lectures delivered by him as Mr. Viner’s professor. At the begin- 
ning of the I8th century “Mr. Birkhcad, a barrister of the Inner 
Temple and D. C. L. sometime of Trinity and afterwards fellow of 
AH SquIb/* founded a Professorship of Poetry, which has been held 
among others by T. Warton, Bishcn Louth, Dr. Milman and Mr. 
Scoble. A professor of Anglo Saxon also vindicates the liberality of the 
list century, unless indeed we complain that by the terms of its 
fytimfa&ion “ no native of Scotland, of Ireland, nor any of the Plan- 
rations abroad, not any of their sons, not any member of the Royal 
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or Antiquarian societies, shall be capable of being elected to the pro 
fessorship.” Richard Rawlinson of St. John's College, yfb & was so 
anxious to preserve our Anglo-Saxon, moreov^clogged his bequest by 
declaring tHht his Professor Should be <yi unmarried man — a cross* 
peevish, old gentleman he must have been. Finally in 1626 William 
Heather, Doctor in Music, founded , a professorship of his- science, 
worthily held at thK day by Sir Henry Bishop, and made provision 
for the practice of Music, establishing * a fund for tli^ payment of a 
choragus or prefect us music® exercitationis/' whti is now Dr. Stephen 
Elvey, a fine organist and learned in his profession. 

Poetijy and Music alone of the Arts are enthroned in academic 
chairs at Oxford, but by a recent benefaction, aided by funds from 
the University chest, a range of fine Italian galleries ki^been built 
for the reception of pictures and sculpture — in which among worlds of 
less pretension are a considerable number of original drawings by 
Michael Angelo, and Raffaelle, once the property of Sir Thomas Law* 
rence, and of course of great together with a collection of casts 
from the work* of the late Sir F. Chantrey, presented by his widow 
to the University .* Attach^! to these galleries, and formitn^part of 
the same design, is the “ TaylGr Institution, fewuded tor the ea* 
couragement of the study of modern languages — the establishment 
of which comprises a professo* (Dr. Max Muller), whoso duty it is 
to lecture on the philosophy and literature of some of the principal 
languages of Europe, a French and a German teacher, both foreign- 
ers. The number of the fanguages taught is to be increased here- 
after. 

Truly an extensive knowledge shop, with Museums, Observatories* 
Hospitals, Libraries, Lecture-rooms, Laboratories, Apparatus attached 
— booths and counters where all mariner of wares are displayed. Yet. 
strange and even lamentable as it may seem, these learped persons 
mostly harangue small audiences, and those seldom composed of 
the younger class of alumni. For the genuine Oxford education is 
TutbTfeA^not Professorial. Graduates frequent the lecture rooms 
in search of their favorite lore, but the University does not consi- 
der that attending lectures is the best mode of learning the peculiar 
studios of her curriculum, and the undergraduate, during the grp$t* 
cr portion of his career, is kept at work in a narrower circle of 
pursuits under the eye of his College tutors. , A great oxfiak 
has been raised, and by no means a i vulgar outcry, against the jrew- 
lation that has thus shelved the professors. We beheve'Qnthe^hov 
hand that it is natural and, in ffte main, right, that hr t should 
occurred. It is a Sacrifice pf the interests of the few to 
of the many. Notwithstanding the rage, as we p#y. call, \ that 
exists at the present day for learning everything by, lectures, tfeare 
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persuaded that it is a monstrous delusion. The system of deli- 
vering orations to stiadents was invaluable— indeed indispensible — 
in those times when tlpfce were no books to be had, but came jfo 
an end, and ought to haye come to an end, except in rare 
instances, when pupils could procure books. The mere effort 
of attending to the lecturer absorbs so much energy, that, the 
listener has none to spare for mastering the* subject. To follow 
a connected 4j$in of thought, is almost impossible. Quick* minds 
and slow minds are forced to travel the same pace. The tyrannous 
system admits of no pause for breath. It is an intellectual tread- 
mill. Let not people deceive themselves by fancying that the pleasur- 
able excitesnent of hearing an eloquent sermon, or attending a* seance 
of some de\gr experimentalist, is education. It is not by such easy 
slipslop methods of acquisition that men arc made capable of inde- 
pendent thought, but by a much sterner discipline ; by poring 
over subtle texts ; by rigorous self-examination ; by repeated lonely 
struggles with difficulty ; by answering^ questions ; by asking ques- 
tions ; by masticating and not botying* our knowledge A passive* 
reception of facts from a lecturer (and how many of the audience 
do any iSlire*thau_q)^ively receive facts) produces the least pos- 
sible improvement of the intellect ; it calls for no exeition of rea- 
soning, of memory, of comparison. Knowledge so acquired falls 
on the listener like snow, either to melt in an hour, or to accumu- 
late in thick, cold, dreary drifts that chill him into torpor. It is 
necessary to speak plainly on this subject* for fche tide is rising and 
will yet rise. The vanity of the Professor and the indolence of his 
audience conspire in the same sense 

We fear that the lecture system is already producing a languid 
desultory class of minds, smatterers in acquirement, and incapa- 
ble of hard thought. Oxford is still, and we pray may ever be, one 
of the strongholds of more solid and thorough teaching. Her mot- 
to is non mutta seel midtiim , and whatever enlargement or modifica- 
tion of her curriculum be conceded to the progress of so$j#y?.we 
hope she will always maintain the principle that whatever is done at all 
should be done thoroughly ; each undergraduate throughout his career 
£h&U be subjected to individual inspection and examination as now in 
the tutor’s class room ; probed with questions, compelled to translate 
aloud and on paper, to compose in foreign languages and liis own ; 
to analyse ana combine his knowledge as he acquires it. It would 
be nothing le$Gfthan a national calamity, if, in deference to the aspira- 
tions of eloquent savans, we were ' to supersede this honiely but tho- 
roughly practical discipline, in favor of the more brilliant teaching of 
thja lecture theatre. 

To turn from the mode to the substance of academic studios. 
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'The University professes to eive a liberal education. It is worth 
while to consider in what a liberal education) consists. Probably 
the reader will be startled (so little are we solicitous of clearing' our 
ideas on even the most fdmiliar subjects) at hearing that the word 
liberal is opposed to useful , and that a liberal education is that which 
does not contemplate utility as its end. They&st notion of ‘^liberal” 
in both the learned languages is, that whie]||pelongs to the freeman, 
as contjasted with that which is servile,, just as we now-a-days speak 
of the education of a “ gentleman” as synonymous, or nearly so, 
with a liberal education.* The slave, it will be remembered, is a 
“ living instrument,” and the servile education is that which is exclu- 
sively oirectod to making him a perfect instrument. The* perfection 
of ah instrument has reference solely to its peculiar end, and if it is 
unfit for that end it exists as an anomaly in the "universe. So, 
if the slave is not good for his work, . he is good for nothing 
qua he is a slave. To be servile is to be instrumental. The 
words tc use” and “ useful” contain the same notion ; they do not 
» represent anjjnd, but a means to an end, valuable solely with re- 
ference to that end, and mere runbish when unavailable towards it ; 
like the doubloons discovered by Robinson Crus oe. “ nledflSTmdeed” 
— as we in the world*call money — but to the solitary seaman, tneaifs 
without it corresponding end^ passages that lead to nothing. So 
whatever is called useful is necessarily conceived of as useful for 
something else, and not as a final good in se. An useful education 
therefore is that which* selects exclusively those studies that 
are directly applicable to the needs of the scholar in after life, in 
other words is a professional education. The schoolmaster may take 
more or less broad views of what will be useful to the pupil in 
his business, but in so far as he professes to give a useful 
education, he is logically bound to test every study by its prac- 
tical bearing on life. This we suppose is the popular view of edu- 
cation. “ You cannot begin too early to teach a young man. his 
bus'l^^s” is the maxim of nearly every illiterate person. The 
nations of this country have only in the very rarest instances ad- 
vanced beyond it. 

A liberal education on the other hand works precisely on the oppd& 
site principle, and contemplates its pupils as men not professional men- 
Liberal studies are, those which are pursued for their own sake, end 
not as means to any ulterior advantage: But a distinction is neces- 
sary. Some arts and sciences may be learned by eije person, in a 
liberal, by another in a professional manner ; for instance, jurispru- 
dence is a liberal study to a scholar; a professional, servile, or 

* kXtvOepLog, libetatis. Li^al studios are also oalfed - infauna aria 
• ngettuus moaning free bora. - - * 
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useful study to a lawyer ; to the jorraer it is a valuable 
acquisition, though nothing comes of it beyond itself; to the 
latter it is a means of making money. Yet jurisprudence 
is properly held to be a liberal study, because it^is capable 
of being set up as an m&roendent good. On the other hand, shoe* 
making and calligrapfc^Se only useful or ser^ife arts, for they are 
solely valuable as coupling to ends beyond them. Though the 
most fundamental changes should be made in society, the sfyidy of 
jurisprudence would l&'ll retain its value as a magnificent means of 
strengthening and expanding the mind ; but it is obvious that the 
process of scientific discovery may consign the two arts we men- 
tioned to the absolute neglect which now enshrouds bear baiting 
and judiciaU astrology. We ought really to apologise for dwelling 
on such obvious truths, were it not that they are singularly left out 
of sight by persons who venture to talk, and very dogmatically too, 
on University studies. Nothing is more common than for an un- 
educated thinker to employ his shallow ,‘wit in exposing the inuti- 
lity of classical (suppose) or logical studies, and then to enquire with an 
air of trijjjnplj, why don’t you teach a mafl things that will be useful 
to him in after ikib£ **The argument involved^ in this taunt is so 
clear and simple, that it appeals', as we say, “ to the meanest capa- 
city.” It is perfectly plain that a knowledge of conic sections is of 
no value towards the composition* of a sermon, tliat the possession of 
the whole Poet# Scenici will not give a hint how to design a club 
house, that no moral philosophy, however enlightened or profound, 
will tend to remove the difficulties of making a revenue settlement ; 
and yet these “ useless” studies have been in vogue for centuries ; 
never lost sight of since they were first instituted, cherished as a vestal 
fire through thegloomof barbarous ages, and most honored in the most 
illustrious epochs of the greatest nations ; nor is there any sign of their 
decay. Rudely assailed in that re ^olutionary fervour that lately passedover 
Europe, they have not only stood their ground, but have gained new 
votaries ; and fhroughout the United States of America tempk^aro 
daily rising where the lofty disinterested worship of Learning is zeal- 
ously performed, without hope of fee or reward. So ’that the “ plain” 
argument, that so successfully appeals to “ the meanest capacity,” 
may be suspected of being a little too easy to be quite satisfactory,— 
a suspicion by the way that may always be reasonably entertained of 
over-conclusive, «or as they are called, “ knock-merdown” pieces of 
reasoning. We beg tojoffer then to tj^e “ meanest capacity” — which 
in this case may be taken to be that of the logician who propounds, 
as .well as of the good natured listener who is Convinced by that 
plain and 'easy argument— the following considerations in favor of a 
liberal-education. 
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What is the use of professional labour ? to make money. What is 
the use of money ? for its very name,* — “ means” — as we said before, 
shows that it is not a final good. Happiness, we suppose, would be 
a general rt^ily. Now as money is confessedly not the sole avenue 
to happiness, it follows that .Education is incomplete which regards 
only professional acbpmplishments. . 

Aga : .n ; the most industrious professional man is not always 
engaged in his vocation ; for considerable* a portion of 
his time he is a man and member society, and looks 
forward to the period when he may live entirely for himself and 
society^ Therefore that education is incomplete which has respect 
only to his employment in his professional capacity. This* may seem 
too dry and dialectical a treatment of the question, but >e ofler it as 
a set off to the “ plain and easy” argument for exclusive profes- 
sional training before mentioned. It may be viewed more broadly. 

Men of large and penetrating minds observe with dismay the pre- 
sent tendency of our civilization to specialize mankind. So 

1 urgent is th^r stimulus of competition that wc are forced to devote 
our whole energies, tew ie 11 ourselves into slavery* i^Jhct, to 
one business, whatever it* may be. Wo becoming meje 
engineer^ mere lawyers, mere merchants and so forth. Division 
of labour, which Political Economy — that jealous sovereign who 
bears no rival near the throne — tolls us is an absolute good, is split- 
ting up professions and splitting up men, iuto fractions. A medical 
man, to succeed, must hold himself out as an oculist, or aurist, or 
as specially great in the treatment of consumption ; a lawyer must 
acquire a fame for dealing with patent law, or railway law ; an en- 
gineer must persuade the public that he understands more than the 
rest of the world about the constructive use of iron, or the unsavoury 
mysteries of sanitary drainage. We English, wHfcour i* practical” 
instincts, as we hold them, have led the way ; our manufacturing 
success depends entirely on the secret. The reader may remember 
M: JViiohelet’s amusing denunciations of the horrid factory system, that 
devotes a living soul to a life of pin-making, and not even making 
whole pins, but the head of a pin, or the shank, or sharpening, or 
polishing of pins. Truly a good way of making pins, but not of 
making men. . This is the extreme case, but a true type of our pre- 
sent tendencies. Hence the narrowness of mind so visible in our 
literature and conversation. We are so intent on apportion of the 
world’s mechanism that we hav^ no time or fancy to step back as it 
were and contemplate the whole. One of us measures the universe 
by cotton ; anotner (and a great many) by£ s. d. ; a third by 
poetry; a fourth by one qj^the natural sciences; a» fifth* by some 
theological system, and soon, Men of one idea are multiplying 
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upon us. Warren do^s not in the least exaggerate, the truth, ■when he 
makes old Mr. Quirk employ himself in church during the second 
lesson, in reflecting whether the* unjust ^toward ought' to have befin 
proceeded against for embezzlement or breach of trust. We remember 
a pivil engineer who stated to a committee of the ^ oase ofCommotts, 
that rivers were intended by God to fill navigable canals ; an ac- 
complished lecturer, on political economy some years ago shocked the 
University of Oxford: by declaring that his pet science was the great 
means, of moral ana* religious improvement ; and a fervent divine 
afterwards restored the balance by a mystical essay, intended to show 
that true t Political Economy was based on some of the (highest 
doctrines of school theology. Are these lively eccentricities more 
reasonable thaw that of the medieval jurist, who was at the pains to 
prove that the Blessed Virgin was an adept in the canon law ? 

But is not the same narrowness of thought discoverable in our so- 
ciety ? What a barrenness of general conversation ! what a dreary 
absence of common topics— other than? the wretched slipslop gos- , 
sip and scandal of the day ! what a *genu\pe terror .antThatred of li- 
beral, masculine talk ; such as calls foptlfthe fancy, the humour, 
tke thought, the' < ®Tt' educated” minds 1 What a want of sym- 
pathy with men of other .callings ! • What a callous silenoe, alter- 
nating, with equally tiresome loquacity* 1 on “ shop” matters as they 
are called. - These are the results of exclusive professional educa- 
tion. . « 

It may be,, and no doubt is, the case that arts and sciences are 
promoted by men of one idea. The mole is said to see, within its 
narrow scope, more keenly than any other animal. The smaller the 
field the deeper it may be dag. A man, employed in boring holes 
through the boiler plates and nothing else, will bore holes better than 
the rest of the wonto* *nd therefore, if any parent wishes to devote 
his son to the advancement of any particular branch of study, in the 
name of reasonjet him offer up the victim from his tender eg are. 
But those less scientific persons who think that professififiswere 
made for men, and not men for professions, and who prefer improv- 
ing their children to improving the arts and' sciences, will decline 
to Sacrifice a son on the altar of Moloch. ’ Surely we shall not be mis- 
understood-; the pioneers of progress deserve our reverence and gra- 
titude; they are heroes and sometimes martyrs on one behalf. But 
aa m£ a edti^$£bo> make a poet or a genius, so neither ought it to 
try. It k#S Efc do with the mass roj thefew. It has to fashion 
minds of the' common stamp ' and not those «f heroic energy. 

need not itsaid; theit rapid intqitions for outstrip its lagging 
duix?hrae ;they<rabuld the wortosteachingund are not moulded by it ; 
soWfear not but science will advance : and discoveries be made as 
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wonderfully as ever, notwithstanding * that education may be com* 

ducted with a single eye to the improvement of its pupils. 

df then liberal studies are not likely to impede our common- 
civilization, 'do they stand in the way of individual professional 
success ? Is it fou^d as a matter of fact that the educated man is 
over-matched by the man exclusively trained to his profession ? Is 
it found in. real life that the leading men of this age or any age have 
been nurtured on tbe niggardly diet of “ useful)’ knowledge ? Is 
it not notorious that that unpleasant class of pmons who dub them-' 
selves “ practical” men, who sneer at every accomplishment that they 
do not possess, as the evidence of wasted time, and vote espry thing 
they 4o not understand to be humbug ; is it not notorious, We ' ask, 
that these persons, vulgar, ignorant, childishly uselesl as they are 
out of the groove of their calling, are the most obstinate, prejudiced 
blunderers even in the matters that they profess to be masters of ; 
the slaves of routine, incapable of understanding the 1 relations of 
their vocation to others, helpless when a casualty arises for the first 
time in their experience; paijts of tnen, in short, and not whole men ; 
servile and not free niirtds,; mere animate d tools, rrt>t«ffiinking' 
artists ? Lawyers havj a phrase applicable to narrow technical dis- 
tinctions is their learning ; that is the view, they say, of an attorney’s 
clerk. Now, just as an attornty’s clerk, who has been bred from his 
childhood to the desk, the beau ideal in fact of “ professional” 
education, cannot hold his.own even in law against an intelligent 
law student of six months’ standing who has been “ wasting” his 
time over Aristotle or Mathematics at the University, so it always 
turns out in the long run that the man of general mental culture 
outstrips the man of mere special knowledge. In the dialect of the 
turf, it may be a long race ; the “ cocktail” may majfe play and get a 
commanding lead, but the clever men know that' he cannot last. 
The thoroughbred creeps up, waits his time, goes by with a rush, 
and wjns in a common canter. . • 

What Is this virtue, this secret energy, that distinguishes the 
educated mind ? It is certainly not the possession of any particular 
branch or branches of knowledge; for it is manifested, and mopt 
brilliantly indeed, in the power which it gives of competing with tile, 
men of special -attainments on their own ground. Probably most 
of our readers liave had occasion to admire the perfect insight with, 
which a successful barrister - or leadihg member of Boyse oi 4 ' 
Commons develops somo subtld $iestidn, it may bd of commerce 
or science or finance, which it is absolutely certain the . learned or 
honorable gentleman baa “ crammed up*’ fbr the occa»dn-~-the 
methodical, luminous, unteeknical,’ yet accurate, elaboration, of ' 
details that a week since were an unknown Region to Ibim, and in' 
VOL. i.— no. n, 23 
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another week will mdfct likely be so again. Observe how interest* 
ihg and intelligible hie makes matters that in the hands of the mere 
merchant or savant or financier would have been so repulsive, 
crabbed and pedantic ; with what easy,' almost playful; power lie 
marshals his newly learned facts, bringing up lus battalions like a 
skilful general so as always to be strongest at tKe point of. attack ; 
how clear his apprehension of what statement* really bears on the 
point at isshw ; of what needs illustration and confirmation by argu- 
ment ; ,of what majNbe passed over in % rapid generalization ; of 
what must be treated with minute, accuracy of detail ; how neat 
and full hia argument ! This admirable power is not any par- 
ticular knowledge, but the Knowledge of knowledge, the Science of 
sciences— Philosophy, Method, or whatever may be called that 
Comprehensive architectonic habit of mind which grasps the mu- 
tual relations of all special branches of learning. Seated in the 
centre of human acquirements, it loses no time and wastes no 
energy, in selecting precisely the mental food which it requires 
from time to time. It has the due to the great maze wherein the 
men of^net acquirement are wanderirig H darkly “shut in on either 
•hand by high tK>&3»which only hindef them from seeing, not from 
dogmatising. To give this Knowledge, this Power, this Master key of 
all pursuits, is the object of the highest education ; and tliS ambition 
, of every soundly constituted university. The liberal and generous 
training which neglects no one of the human faculties ; which exercises 
the judgment by ethics, the taste with 'criticism, the imagination 
with poetry, the reasoning powers fith logic and history — not as 
separate dry acquirements, not as an aggregate of discordant units, 
like the teachers., of M. Jourdain in the French comedy, but as a 
harmonious living organization, entire and one—- this broad education 
of man as man, more or less expands and ennobles every nature 
submitted to it, “ and; without teaching him the peculiar business 
of any one office or calling, it enable him to act bis part in each 
With a better grace fcnd more elevated carriage.” m " 

The writer that we have more than once quoted in this essay, 
thus admirably describes the effect of liberal education— which he 
identifies with Philosophy— on its .Slaves ?— 

*T * "Tv 1 ' 

.4* That training of the intellect , which is, beet for the individual himself 
best .enables him to discharge, his duties 'to society. The Philosopher 
indeed, ahd the man of the world; differ in their very notion (We would 
venture to add- that they' are complementary to each ether, and that 
• complete men combine the two characters^; b«* tha methods by which they 
t«re respectively formed are pretty .much, the sara er The Philosopher has 
.the same command of matters of thought which the true citizen and 
ha? of matters of business 'ted conduct. IT then a practical 
mm fonst ' be* assigned to a university course; I ssy it is that of training 
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good members of society. Its art is the art of social life, and its end is fine** 
for the world. It neither confines its views to particular professions on the 
one hand, nor creates heroes or inspires genius on the other. Works indeed 
of genius fall junder no art ; herojc minds come under no rule f a University 
is not a birthplace of poets or of immortal "authors ; of founders of schools, 
leaders of colonies, or (conquerors of nations. It does not promise a genera** 
tion of Aristotles or Nitons, of Napoleons or Washingtons, of Raphaels or 
Shakspeares ; though such miracles of nature it has before now contained with- 
in its prjcinctS. Nor is it content, on the other hand, with forcing the critic 
or the experimentalist, the economist or the engineer^tfiough such too it in- 
cludes within its scope. But a University training iftue great ordinary mehns 
to a great but ordinary end ; it aims at raising the intellectual tone of society, 
at cultivating the public mind, at purifying the national taste, at supplying 
true prirftiplcs to, popular enthusiasm and fixed aims to popular aspiration, at 
giving enlargement and sobriety to the ideas of the age, at facilitating the 
exercise of political power and refining the intercourse of prfvate life. It is 
the education which gives a man a clear conscious view of his own opinions 
and judgments, a truth in developing them, an Eloquence in expressing them, 
and a force in urging them. It teaches him to see things as they are, to go 
right to the point, to disentangle a skein of thought, to detect what is sophistical 
And to discard what is irrelevant.'" It prepares him to fill any post with credit, 
and to master any* subject wijb facility. It shows him how to accommodate 
bis mind to others, how to throw himself into their state of« how to 
bring before them his own, bow to influence them, ho^*9*i*tr with them. 
is at home in any feocifetye he has common ground with every class ; be knows 
when to stifeak and when to be silent; be is ablets converse; he is able to listen ; 
he can ask a question pertinently *and gain a lesson seasonably when he has 
nothing to impart himself ; he is ever teady, yet never in the way ; he is a 
pleasant companion and comrade you can depend upon ; he knows when to be 
serious and when to trifle ? and he has a sure tact which enables him to 
trifle with gracefulness and to be serious with effect. He has the repose of a 
mind which lives in itself while it lives in the woild, and which has resources 
for its happiness at home when it cannot go abroad. He has a gift which 
serves him irtpublic and supports him in retirement, without which good for- 
tune is bvft* Vulgar, and with which, failure and disappointment have a 
charm. The art which tends to make a man ail this is in its idea as useful 
as the art of wealth or the art of health ; though it is less susceptible of method 
and loss tangible, less certain, loss complete in its result/* 

v It i$fcless susceptible of method, and less tangible, less certain, 
leas complete in its result this is acutely and truly said. We 
recognise at first sight the good surgeon, the brilliant scholar, the 
clever machinist, but not so easily the man of educated mind.. Bis 
power is rather felt than seen, and more appreciated in its effects 
than in its operations. Hence, the vulgar, whose dull eyes look 
no further than to present results, neither value indeed recog- 
nize the existence of the prime^ energy that works ^’mysteriously 
in educated men* Hence theVruei and senseless system of netting 
down children to le&tn a business that after years of painful tjoil they 
can only imperfectly acquire^pd wherein all their real progress, miser- 
ably empirical as it is, takes place after their youth has passed away. 
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i If it be enquired, what circle of studies forms a liberal curri- 
culum ? the answer is, that it depends on the age and on the general 
temper of society. Herodotus tells us, that the old Persians (or 
Parsecs as we feeltempted to call therft) fought their ^children to 
sit a horse, to draw the bow, and to speak the truth. This simple 
trivium of manly accomplishments which, p4 avow, we regard 
with a certain sneaking affection, they thought adequate to fit a 
youth “ to 1 'perform justly;, skilfully, and magnanimously, all 
the offices both prifote and public of peace and war.” The Greeks 
acknowledged the various claims of grammar, music, mathematics, 
and eloquence, as a foundation whereon they reared thq. statoly 
fabric ofttair immortal philosophy. The Romans strengthened this 
somewhat too (esthetic course by the robust discipline of their mil 
law— that noble jurisprudence which bos survived all the shocks of 
barbaric invasion, ecclesiastical censure, Lutheran denunciation, and 
national prejudices ; which to this day forms the basis of European 
Public aud Private Right, which is a philosophy and an education in 
itself, and which, we are delightedcto think, is now being re-intro-* 
duced jatp Oxford where it was formerly cultivated with such 
enthusiasm aturtPSPcWs. The middle ages, imitating the ancients, 
agreed upon a Trivium am^ Quadrivium of liberal studies, ^hicli after 
their manner they twisted into memorial verses. 

. 

Gram, loquitur Dia reradocet.-llliet, terba eoJorat. 

Mus. cauit. Ar. nuinerat Geo. uotitost'Aet. petit astra — 

Grammar, Dialectic, Rlteforic, Music, Arithmetic, Geometry, As- 
tronomy. And these names still remain in the Quadrangle of the 
“ Schools” at Oxford, inscribed each in golden letters ow the door 
of foe.School Allotted to it. But they no longer represdft a truth. 
The Trivium andtlie Quadrivium ate forgotten. After the Refor- 
mation the University life of Oxford became gradually absorbed in 
the College life. Tutors superseded professors, and au Oxford edu- 
cation, uutil tSe commencement of the present century, meant just 
what the student managed to pick up in the particular society to 
which, he belonged. A University degree cnme to be a guarantee of 
three years residence And nothing more. That under this voluntary 
system men of eminent abilities, in every walk of life, were. reared, is 
evident by acursmv examination of English history, but .it is no 
lesatruethat rite University, as. such, had. committed a shameful 
dereliction of duty.' Durmjftlie las^ fifty years, bowever.anew spirit 
has been infused- into foe Alma Matefi and the system - of examina- 
tion for Degrees inaugurated, .under which foe coveted distinc- 
tions of first, second, third and classes" denote the chil- 

dreiTtrhom she has delighted to honor. .Until the. last changes of 
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all, there were two “ honor schools one, In Literis humanioribus, 
commonly called Classics, that is to say the'language, the history, 
the literature, and the Mental and Moral Philosophy of Greece 
and Rome*; the other, Ift Disciplines Mathematics et Physicis, 
or pure and applied Mathematics. To these have now been added 
a School of Jurisprudence and Modern History, and another of Phy- 
sical Science. How the new system of four honor Schools wi 1 work, 
remains yet to bo seen ; we feel incline! to predict tharthe SchooLof 
Jurisprudence and Modern History will beWhore successful than 
that of Physical Science ; but that the old Li terse liumaniores will be 
still fchjj great favorite, and characteristic ground of the Oxford system* 
Experience has shown that poetry, eloquence, logic, philosophy, 
and history form a singularly harmonious ami practical training, 
and many circumstances combine to point at Greek and ^atift 
literature as containing that course of stutly in the most condensed, 
most brilliant, and convenient form. The advantage, moreover, of 
studying through 4he mediuju of another language has so much 
impressed the present arbiters oS Educational questions, not in Eng- 
land alone but throughout *the civilised world, that it likely, 

for a considerable tinie at least, that the view x/Ms.dtversity students 
as to thejpre-eminenrmerits of the classics will be much changed. 

The result will be determined by nature and not by the Uni- 
versity. Men will in the first place covet distinctions which re- 
present excellence in the training that is moat valued by the world, 
and then, those that are attached to their favorite studies. However 
things may arrange themselves, at all events there will be no ex- 
cuse, even primfi facie, for charging Oxford with neglecting any 
great branch of human acquirements in her dispensation of honors. 
It is no* she, but society in general, that will be to blame, if the com- 
parative value of those honors is wrongly estimated* 

If we have not sufficiently indicated our opinion, we express it 
here, that a University is intended to teach that anyple Philosophy 
which is^he Porch of all the sciences, and that it does its will com- 
pletely or incompletely according to the universality of its mental 
culture. We consider therefore that it ought, if it fulfils the idea 
of its constitution, neither to neglect the grounds of physical science 
nor of mental science, neitlier moral philosophy nor aesthetic philo- 
sophy, neither the history of man nor the history of tilings. The 
natural order seems to be, first, the formal or instrflpmntal studies, 
such as logic and grammar ; $en a broad survey op the human 
achievements in science, eloquence, aitand philosophy, by the aid of 
what may be calfed 41 representative books and lastly, the spe- 
cial studies requisite for professional life. No # university Vet 
has gone so far as to include ail this, but we think we see signs' that 
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the ignoble strife between Various brandies of study is gradually 
giving way to a wider and more philosophical view of the present 
needs of education. Oxford has fairly fulfilled the earlier 
stages of training, presenting ih this respect a wholesonfe contrast 
to certain new-fangled Polytechnic academies. Sflie turns out men 
furnished, if not with vast information, yeir with a high and 
well formed standard of accuracy, taste, and iudgment — ad- 
mirably fitteclrfor further harmonious study, but she leave! them 
to pursue that further^tudy at discretion. In the present day no 
person of liberal education and average intelligence will consent to 
be behind (he rest of the world, or to be ignorant of what &y other 
educated persons know ; but it is not less true that whatever is capable 
of being leafned — omne scibile — should find a home in one of her 
many mansions. 

We suppose that some of our readers havo been on the watch 
during the course of these observations for a display of classical pre- 
judice. We have no desire whatever to "conceal OTr opinions, which 
giye the pre-eminence to the Liters# humpniores ovpr, though not to 
the exclfflneo«o f, the o ther schools ; bu^ We cannot undertake to 
argue the point.^S^egards the value of clas^cal studies in liberal 
education, controversy, if it ever seriously existed among, persons 
entitled to have an opinion on the subject, is now over. All who 
are recognised by the world as capable of thinking through educa- 
tional questions, (we refer especially to £he German authorities) 
have made up their minds.* 

Two classes of men must be excluded from criticising a study ; 
those who know nothing of that study, and those who know it, but 
nothing else. For no discovery, as Lord Bacon tells us, can be 
made on a fiat or level. A mere scholar, such as tile wotM (most 
igDOrantiyrby the bye) considers Dr. Parr, is as tiresome and narrow 
and Incapable of judging of the merits of his hobby as a mere di- 
vine, or a mere naturalist, or a mere literary man. But on tife 
ether hand a nujfi without classical learning, (like Cobbett) has 
no title whatever to decide as to its power in mental culture 
— «*• Mitaorf uM upivu—he is bribed to his verdict. Besides, 

hh can. know Ub more about it than 4. blind man about colon. It 
will be time seriously to doubt the value of the lore that lias formed 
nearly every commanding mind in modern history, when ft sound 
sihofer' shall declare to theWbrld thit he is not the better for his 
Greek and Latin literature, and. tfeqjt he regrets the’ time spent 
in acquiring it. ’ '■ - *» * •- -* ’ u •' ’ ■' 

f“ Thet Classical rtmlie* sboaMfce til* basis of intellectual teaching he (Dr. 
ttainteiuM (ram the first. " the sttty of lingotae,* he eaM, ‘ wins 
» «#**ifltwa» given for ttth wry g hr josrof mititiig the human mind in 
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We are not speaking now of mere philology, highly as we esteem 
it as introductory pr propaedeutic to the m<fte genuine university 

jttfth ; and (lie Greek and Latii^langnagee, in themselves to perfect, and at the 
same time fried from the insuperable difficulty which must attend any attempt 
to teach boj s phi lologh through the medium of their own spoken language, wmm 
the very instruments tq which this is to be effected * But a comparison of uis 
earlier aud later letters % ill show how much tide opinion was streugbened hi later 
years, uud how, in some respects, he returned to parts of the old system, which 
on hia first arrival at Uughy lie had altered <fr discarded. To sHk .use of Latin 
verse, which he had been accustomed to regard as * oqg^of the most contemptible 
prettinesses of the understanding,* 4 l am becoming,’ he said, 4 in my old ike 
more and more a convert, ’ Greek and Latin Grammars lu English, which he 
iutrcduced soon after he came, he found were attended with a disadvantage 
becadsAhe rules which in Latin fixed themselves iu the boy's m&nories when 
learned in English were forgotten. The changes in his views resulted oh the 
whole from his increasing conviction, that 1 it was not* Knowledge, bat the 
meaus of gaining knowledge which he had to teach" as wed as by his increasing 
sense of the value of the ancient authors,” Ac. —Stanley's Lite of Dr. Arnold, p. 106. 

Sir William Hamilton thus determines the claims of natural science as com* 
pared with the Humanities in au educational course. 

44 But beside the more arduoul studies, which prepare for others, and more 
powerfully exercise the rillud ;anu besides the instructors and examiners competent 
to promote thinking, and to pitqh higlf the staudard of intellectual attainment ; 
there is to be considered another class of sciences with their Wafers,— the 
Physical to wit. These sciences— easy and attra^W ilf themselves, and 
which, as oommouly cultivated to some exteut at least, it is even disgraceful 
not in ueme degree to know,— require for their profitable study iu 
private, the public exhibit ion of* costly experiments, apparatus, and collected 
objects. This exhibition a University 9 ought to supply ; and, -at the 
saute time, as a necessary concomitant, a competent monstrator. As 
amusing, popular aud facile i t themselves, these scieuces need no externa! sti- 
mulus ; and as not the conditions of progress, either objective or subjective^ it 
would he ewen an inversion of the prime purpose of a University, in its ge- 
neral fatuity, to apply it. In these, all that a University can safely re- 
quire, is a certain amount of proficiency. Its honors, at least its higher honors, 
should he reserved as an encouragement to the more invigorating aud funda- 
mental studies ; but which, if less popular, and for a time more irksome, are, if 
not externally— If not peculiarly promoted, sure to be neglected. —A* the same 
time, there is always a considerable number, a majority even of its alumni, In- 
capable of progress in the hijrlier departments, hut whom it is not right in a 
University, as ahna mater , altogether to neglect. To these wl$ would otherwise 
be. left to idleness and its consequences, the physical sciences present an attrac- 
tive aud &>t unimproving object of occupation. As Augustin says : — * Patiabtur 
aquilea dum pascuutur Columbia/ The doves, however, should not be tended to 
the neglect of the eagles. To discover and to recal to unity, in Physics as iu 
Mathematics, require inven tive ingenuity and general ability though Bacon cer- 
tainly asserts, in commendation of his method of discovery, that it actually 
4 levels the aristocracy of genius/ But In either, merely to learn what has been 
already detected and detailed c^Us out* intfie student, the very feeblestefftot of 
thought, consequently these studies tend the least to develope understanding ; 
and even leave it, for aught that they thus e&fct, in a state of Comparative Weak- 
ness hud barbarism. But as the many, not ineogntsaut of this? have no conception 
even of a higher cultivation, the Universities, if conformed to popular views, 
would be abased to the very lowest. 

Fallitur et faUit, vulgi qul pendit ttb oro." J * 

Again, “ The ufttural sciences are essentially easy ; requiring comparatively 
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studies. It is a gvnjnastic training, which enables the mind to 
walk freely and gracefully amid the treasures of the ancient 
world. If the pupil fresh from school is f not allowed to make use 
of his philology to unlock that 1 wonderful literature, his ^hool days 
have indeed been as unfruitful as Jacob’s seven years’ service; but the 
remedy is, not to retrench, but to develop, his suidies.* We have 
heard some persons speak as if Oxford did no more than provide for 
a power of correct translation and retranslation from Gredk and 
Latin and a skill in composition. It may have been so perhaps in 
some remote age the dismal tradition whereof is still cherished 
by old wonQen, but it has certainly not been so in our time, indeed, 
with the present range of books it is hardly possible. One cannot 
conceive ho ft a tutor could manage to take his pupils through the 
Ethics and Rhetoric of Aristotle, or the history of Thucydides or 
J Tacitus, with a mere critical philological spirit. It would require 


< 

little talent for their acquisition. Their study therefor? does not cultivate the * 
mind. As Bacon remarks of induction applied to#pliysical pursuits : — 

Nostra tlarinten iendi sci enttas ex&qu&t fere i^eiua, et non multum excellen- 
tipeorum reljnquit!* - . 1 J Haec nostra, (ufc seepo diximus) felicitatis cujusdam 
sunt potius quam facilitate, et potius teinporis partus qftaui in^enii. (N. 0. ?. 

J 122 ) In thus honoring the easy and amusijij^ equally with the difficult and 
painful, our Alma Mater imitates the nurse who would bribe the child by the 
same rewaid to a dose of bitters or to a'sugar plum.'* 

The very unfavorable opinion formed by this eminent writer and great autho- 
rity of the study of Mathematics ns a mental discijjfine, when carried beyond a 
moderate extent, is well known. We can fiud no passage sufficiently condensed 
and full fur extraction. 

. It may be regarded as a sign of re-action in furor of the old European system 
of liberal education, that at the inauguration (in 1852) of Oweu’s College in de- 
mocratic progressive utilitarian Manchester, the Principal can venture to lecture 
on the importance of the classics, both as a discipline of the mind, far superior to 
any modrautalanguagee, and as opening stores of invaluable knowledge. “ With- 
in a bulk of comparatively small extent we have the works of poets, historians, 
and orators, who have been, by common consent, treated as models of successful 
composition. Injthe same works we see completely unfolded to us the history of 
some of the most momentous events the world has seeu,— events full instruc- 
tion for the statesman, iuterest for tlte student, and of warning and wisdom for 
all. For it mast not be supposed that the passions and struggles, the 
triumphs and failures, of Greece and Home have ne siguificancy for us. The 
heart of humanity is much the samp in all times ; the wants that call for nation- 
al laws and institutions, the dangers that threaten, and the obstacles that 
thwart them, will not vary much. Some allowance must of course be made for 
variations of race, climate and religion ; and this very necessity will introduce a 
new and most valuable element into the study*'* 

We perhaps poghfc to apologise for the great length of this note, but we* were 
ahxious to shew tlfet an appreciation of classical studies is not confined at the 
present day to the cloisters of a bigoted University. 

* We fal’y admit the absurdity of teaching a smattering of Latin and Greek 
to boys whose education is intended to endftet the age of 15 or 16. Here 
we are only speaking of University students. 
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a power of cold abstraction as potent as that of the savant w ho 
could * 

F*ep aod botanize 
Upon his mother's gr&ve. 

The fact is that Aristotle, Plato, Thucydides, Livy and others of 
the classics, as read Vt Oxford, imply an amount of collateral study 
of Bacon, ^Butler, Reid, Sir Will. Hamilton, Mill, Grote, Burnham, 
Niebuhr and so forth, as well as of the "floating traditional teacliing 
which wo hold to he still more valuable than afty* tyjok-1 earning, that 
amply vindicates the University from the idle charge of narrow 
philological sympathies. Curiously enough indeed, considering the 
vulgar view of our Universities as representing Classics and Mathe- 
matics respectively, philology, regarded as an acquirement per se 9 is 
rather honored at Cambridge than at Oxford ; so little are .the 
majority of mankind at the pains of ascertaining the truth of their 
impressions. Ox Ibid is emphatically the philosophical university . We 
•will not leave* our assertions •without support from authority. Dr# 
Arnold, it is weUJuiown, wjpj vkAcntly, almost bilceily, opposed to 
the theological uuneinenf w^icli took place m Oxford twenty years 
ago. Tt is no exaggeytion to say that it wouilf have broken his 
heart if son hao yielded to tho influences which he dreaded 
and detested so much, lie %as also fully alive to the exceeding 
probability of a boy at the University falling into tlm tonepie- 
domiuant at the place. . AriMk turned the scale for Oxford 
against Cambridge. “ We have been reading some of the Rhe- 
toric in thcTuh form,” he says, u and its immense value struck mo 
again so forcibly that I could not consent to send my sou to a* 
University where he would lose it altogether, and where his whole 
studies would he formal merely and not real, either "mathematics or 
philology, with nothing at all like the Aristotle and TiiuTfpthks at 
Oxford That great school master and good man, the very repre- 
sentative of “ liberal” educational views, leanic 1 at Oxford to speak 
in this flianner of the ancient authors, and learned moreover, at 
a time when the Education of the University was far more 
Scholastic than it is at present, to protest, in the teeth of his 
party sympathies, against the vulgar outcry raised against theclass- 
ics by the “ useful knowledge” sect — on the ground which lie then, 
and all Oxford bred men now, feel, that the classical writers practi* 
cally belong to a period of modem civilization like our own; u that In 
them, with a perfect abstraction from tile partic«laf liaroes and 
associations which are for ever bi;\ssing our judgment in modern "Sad 
domestic instances, the great principles of all political questions, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical* are perfectly discussed #aud illustrated 
YOL. I.— NO. II, 2i • 
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with perfect freedom, with most attractive eloquence, and with pro- 
foundest wisdom.” ' 

This indeed is the g eat secret which explains how a few writers 
m two dead languages have gained a hohl on the world, Avliich seems 
every day to increase in strength. They — we s£enk of their leading 
minds — have the quality which we justly a^ril^to Shakspearc; they 
wrote 44 for all time they were wen, purs et simples , and nothing 
human is alien to them. Like their statues, they can n&e r be out 
of fashion, for tligy Stuve never been indebted to the tailor or the 
milliner. So long as we honor sound judgment, as wo marvel at 
speculative profundity, as wo burn with poetic thought, as jve view 
with satiric or sympathetic humour the manners of our fellow 
creatures, *so long in slioit as we have the faculty of weeping or 
laughing — -just so long, tho power of communing with tho great 
orators and poets ami philosophers and wits of Greece and Rome will 
be a source of purest discipline and mast unaffected pleasure ; and as 
for those who giatify their spleen ami indemnity themselves for their 
ignorance, by attempting to sneer nt the language^ and literature of 
llomes^y/tlcllorace, as 44 dead,”* “ obsolete,” and so forth, we can 
m\y represeUt’thrtrintellectual imbecility Iw comparing them to 
the idiot, who should complain that the stars^vere toookj^ the blue 
sky too monotonous, geometry too trite to be worthy objects for the 
wonder, the admiration, and thb discipline of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. New sciences may achieve marvels of discovery and open tous 
new kingdoms of the World Without: the Woiid Within will not, 
cannot change. Amid the Protean revolutions of nature? Man is ever 
the same ; the landmarks of his development — the truths proclaimed 
at Sinai, Cali ary, Athens, Home, — can never be swept away or for- 
gotten. While men me human they will cherish the old 44 hu- 
manities^ without which literature becomes rough, philosophy is 
material, and religion is apt to be devil worship. 

Our task i?j, ended. We have attempted — wear© well aware how 
imperfectly — t > sketch some of the features of our venerable Nursing 
Mother winch we remember most pleasantly and fondly. That we 
should find perfect sympathy from those who have not been bred in 
her courts is hardly to be expected. But if we dwell on the virtue 
of her training, it is rather with remorse and self-abasement than 
in a spirit of boastfulness. We are thankful for the nurture she so 
liberally offered, but which we did not then value as we do now. We 
accuse our slothfulnes&, r in praising* lmr zeal ; and we may surely 

* Is St not ifctftiiiriitag that ant one should be deluded by an argument 
that would ntaka*Greek ofiets value than Guz«ftUee f 
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Bo allowed to confess so much without meeting an unkindly 
construction. None of her sons, if he bo lionest, can take up 
the stone to cast at her. That Oxford docs not perfectly carry 
out her oton ample theory of teaching may well be admitted, 
but at least she* has been advancing steadily without losing a 
single step once gained. That she falls short of some ideally 
perfect school, existing in conception only, is very probable, and 
easy to^i^gue ; it is not so easy to point out the actuidVival that is 
to dethrone her from her present sta-c. Atr'al^veuts it is mat- 
ter of experiment, not of theory. The tree is kno\*b) its own fiuits. 
The fruits of Oxford are her sons. They must be judged of, not by 
a specimen taken at random here and there, but by a large discri- 
minating induction of men of various tempers, raleuts, Occupations, 
and ranks, informed by a patient, truth-seeking, candid spirit- If 
after such an enquiry any one deliberately prefers the stamp of men 
educated under some other system, lie is Irecly welcome to Ins taste. It 
, would be the height of arrogance to attempt to dictate his opinions, 
and we hope we yiav without offvnce claim equal forbearance for our 
own. Only we beg that tfie question may be fairly put* tk* is, as 
a question of fact ; imt, what tliciesult of Oxfoitf tWfchmg ought J.o 
be, but v^t it is. Are Oxford men mere Latin verse-wi iters, and 
constructs of Greek plays ? %r are they as well informed on general 
subjects, in modem history, in languages, m the cui rent events of 
the day, as liberal in their notions, as capable of success in new 
vocations, as genial and masculine in their tastes, as the best men 
who declirtfe the sour grapes of a classical tiaining ? This is the 
issue that has to be decided ; and it can only be decided by the 
homely test of observation. We have no desire to intrude our own 
conclusion. 

But to those who can look back at a youth spent in lif-t^talls and 
cloisters, we say, cherish those kind recollections ; 0 cherish them. 
In 'the din and bustle of the world you mind them uqt, but they are 
a Krijfia h'c am, a possession for ever. When you have beconje 
sick of this wretched money-getting life, with its meannesses, and 
jealousies, and acted lies; when you have ceased to relish vulgar 
pleasures and trashy literature ; when declining years shall bring 
with them their natural gravity, humbled, as mostly betals, by dis- 
appointment and saddened by loss of friends ; in that sober autumn 
of your days, your College youth will surely come Sack to you, and 
you will love to dwell on the ljappy innocent boyish Mb; its sports and 
studies, its pure triumphs, its wholesome humiliations, its generous 
rivals, and its partial friends. And among those friends, such is the 
magic of memory, will riseiteforc you, not unrecognised, the stately 
figures of dim antiquity, the glorious rliapsodist, the good Old an- 
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nalist, the keen-eyed historian, the far seeing sage, the wit and 
man of the world — Hbincr, Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato, Aristo- 
tle, Horace — the discipline of your youth, the delight and consola- 
tion of your old age. Then*' you will l bo pleased ag«ftn to pore 
over the well remembered page, to harmonize I the ancient world 
with that of Shakspeare and Paeon, to extra#,' from their caskets 
those precious gems of eternal truth, that the attrition of ages lias 
only served polish to a blighter sparkle. And yoitwilltown how 
well an eloquent our own day describes 

“ The foaling that a man of hfceuil education naturally en terrains towards 
the gi eat minds of former ages The debt which lie owes them is lryalcuhi- 
ble. They have guided him to tmlh. Th<*) have filhd Ins mind with no- 
ble and graceful linages. Th'»y Ii ive stood by him in all vicissitudes , com- 
foittrs m soi row ; nurses in sickness , companions in solitude. These 
friendships aid exposed to np danger from the omirrcmes bv which other 
attachments are weakened ot dissolved. Time glides on ; foitnne is inconstant , 
tempcis are souicd , bonds which seemed indissoluble are daily sundered, 
by interest, by emulation, or by caprice. Dpt no such cause can affect this 
suient converse which we hold with Mu^ highest ot human intellects. That 
placid inlcicmirsc is distuibed by no jealousies »r resentmef.t*'. Ttie'e aic tho 
old fricnJI ft 'ft. ar* never seen with ne\v face#- , tvlio are the same ia wealth 
a*d in pm?itv,Th gl **ind in obscmity With thcyle.id there is no rivalry 
In the dead Mieieis no change. Plato is new r sullen * Cervantes ,s ne^e« ]>« tu~ 
lant. Demosthenes never comes unseasonaijfy. Dante nevei stujfloo long ” 

It is time to shut up the Httl(*dral> volume with its lists of gra- 
duates ard benedictions, which has made us so ridiculously .senti- 
mental. We part from the Alma Mater with our good wishes. — 
Tloreat. * * ~ 


Since writing the above we have leceived a volume published eailv 
in the fpsw.nt year, consisting of Essays ou vat ions subjects by 
members of tin 1 University of Oxford.* One, and the most impoitant, 
of them is entitled “ Oxford Studies,” and is contributed bv •the 
Kev. M. Pattison, Senior Tutor of Lincoln College, alittlq. society 
which has during the last few years gained itself great distinction for 
intellectual activity both in and out of the “ Schools.” Mr. Pattison ’& 
evidence given beloicthe University Commission was justly considered 
as most valuable, and stamped him as one of the very few peisons 
who had thoroughly comprehended the quv*tion of University 
form in all its Ifrcadth. We therefore read his Essay with gieat 
interest andewerftnot disappointed. It ccrtahs the results of many 
years’ patient reflection, informed b$ a liberal philosophical spirit, 
and based on an ample practical knowledge of Lets. “Close woven” 
as it i$ “in waiter, form and stylo” it^will not bear haslv peiusal 


* J. W.* Parker — Loudon. 
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— it requires ami deserves study ami thought. Moreover, the general 
reader must remember that it is not addressed ad pojmlum but ad 
ckrim — it contains the views of an enthusiastic reformer, couched 
sometimes in the vigorous language of controversy, though he dis- 
claims party fceliifrg, and adapted to the knowledge and temper of 
an audience not always favorably disposed to his doctrines. When 
therefore lie sharply censures University short-comings, and launches 
mercilesfclsarcasins<it the academical conservatives, we saust not take 
him too literally, or we should make the blunder that foieigners do 
when they fancy “ the sun of England lias set *for ever,” because 
they r^ad assertions to that effect in the reported speeches of oppo- 
sition orators. * 

We believe that there is an essential harmony between Mr. 
Patti son's views and those expressed in the foregoing pages, even where 
at first sight they may seem to differ. ’lie recognises and fraces 
with truth and humour the great literary and philosophical move- 
ment tli at has regen eiated, 1 Oxford in the present century. He 
admits, in the course of some bitter remarks *m the torpid life of 
the University up to that lfappy revival, that “ many excellent in- 
fluences flowed from Oxford, many good men imlukoi wi&ddhi and 
holy insmration, if ih>t fiom her studies at least from their own 
studies within her precincts, ^en during this long period of her 
captivity.” On the theory of liberal education and its \alue lus 
views are full and comprehensive. He elaborates the true doctrine, 
which we have endeavoured to explain above, that we ought to 
cducate^ktfumnd for Us own sake, independently of piofessional 
training, and he marshals the claims of disciplinal, liberal, and 
useful studies with admirable insight. We make no apology for 
quoting from his pages matter which we would gladly have in- 
corporated vvitli our own, if we had had the opportunity jJLrength- 
ening our positions by the use of so respectable an authority . 
lie fays down that “ neither the training nor the inhumation, 
neither vho disciplinal nor the practical studies, Vill satisfy tho 
requirements of a perfect human culture, till there he reared upon 
them, as the roof and crown towards which all tho parts of tho 
building converge, a true and informing Philosophy.*’ 

He explains what he means by Philosophy : — “ Useful acquire- 
ments and a vigorous discipline limit the horizon of the best popular 
idea of education. Enlargement or enlightenment of mind it does 
not conceive as an object.” % , , 

He hopes, however, that f t!io English Universities will achieve 
the triumph of setting up tho Science of sciences on her legitimate 
throne. One reason for such a hope he finds in the advance that 
Philosophy has already made of late years in Oxford ; another 
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in tlie growing com iction of our generation of the value < of mental 
enlargement — even thrhigh they estimate it “ not at ail on its (rue 
ground as valuable in itself and for eternity, but for its practioal 

utility:' ‘ r f # 

“ To this the Indian Civil Service reporters appeal when they say : ‘It 
is undoubtedly desirable that the Civil Servant of lire Company should en- 
ter on his duties while still young ; but it is also desirable that he should 
have received 4fce best, the most liberal, the most finished educating, •that his 
native country provides. £>uch an education is the best preparation for eveiy 
calling which requires the exercise of the higher powers of the mind 4 And 
Mr. lloundell Palmer goes still further : • Of the value of an academical 
education, even in a strictly professional point of view, when given a suf- 
ficiently comprehensive system, I entei tain no doubt. Superior mental cul- 
tivation tells^ery much in every profession ; it enlarges the views, improves 
the judgment, and* obtains for its possessor consideration and influence in the 
ordinary intercourse of mankind. It may not introduce a man to business 
at the beginning of his career, but when he has begun to rise, it helps bun 
to advance more rapidly than he otherwise would , it adorns and dignifies his 
success ; and it qualifies him for any elevafyon in the social scale to which 
that success may lead.* More theoretically, but to the same purpose Mr 9 
Davison wrote : * Of the intellectual powers tli« judgment's that which takes 
the for^irftst#Uid in life. How to form it to |he*two habits it ought to pos- 
ses, exactness fnTTvigffur, is the problem. It would.be ignorant presumption 
so much as to hint at any routine of method by winch these qualities may 
with certainty be imparted to every or undei standing. <Still we may 
safely lay it down that they are nqf to be got by any 1 gatherer of simples' 
but are the combined essence and extracts of many different tilings, drawn 
from much vaiicd reading and discipline firsj, and observation afterwards. 
For if there be a single intelligible point on this head it is, that a man who 
has been trained to think on one subject, or for one subject oaA/.^will never 
be a good judge even in that one ; whereas the enlargement of his circle gives 
him increased knowledge and power in a rapidly increasing ratio. So much 
do ideas act, not as solitary units, but by giouping and combination , and so 
clearly do all the things that fall within the proper province of the same facul- 
ty of th^miad, intertwine with and support each other. Judgment lives as 
it were by comparison and discrimination. Be it understood that by ‘ judg- 
ment* is now meant, not that homely, useful quality of the intellect that 
guards man from committing mistakes to the injury of his fortunes or com- 
mon reputation ; but that master principle of business, literature/and talent 
which gives him strength in any subject he chooses to grapple with, and 
enables him to seize the strong point in it.* What Davison in this passage 
calls * judgment* is what we have called the philosophical spirit — a power of 
judging of every object or event on its true ground and nature, and not from 
some casual association* accident, prejudice, or the habits and conventionalities 
of the day.” 

i 

Mr. Pattison also r^ognises the truth of our opinion stated 
above, that'tfxftliWsion of labour, which lias been one great secret 
of our material prosperity, has had a degrading effect on our in- 
tellectual character. 

1 f * Qjm national excellences bay^all been of the material, mechanical, practi- 
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cal sort; gttjd sense, vigour, determination, readiness. And witli these we have 
tuumphed in competition with nations which have been deficient in them. 
Hut already we are begining to find our wealth, population, and materials tod 
vat for our capacities of system. We Imve no system in any thing ; our af- 
fairs go on bjfcdint of our pncti&al sense ; a Stupid precedent supplying on all 
occasions the place ol* method. We are unable to organize our labour market 
or our commerce ; to codify our law*; to administer any one department on a 
principle of management ; and every Art or I’mliamcnt that is passed presents 
a laughaole array of puzzling contradictions. We can build more solidly, 
durably? Aickly, than at any former time, but we have no rfrftritecture ; we 
add room to room but cannot lay out an interior. All our arts of design are 
meft copying from patterns. We have brave and enduring soldiers; officers 
of resolution and skill, but no generalship We have the stores and supplies 
of wav profusion , no capacity for organising a commissariat. a There is a 
enrre .ponding deficiency in our education. \Ve have some excellent disci- 
pline m prnctic.il life, in public schooling, in the energy of our trade ; we have 
no systematic education. All this is beginning to be understood and felt ; and 
there is a remedy The necessary tendency of advancing civilization is fib di- 
vide and subdivide the applications, as of lahour, so of thought. The profes- 
sions tend to split up into branches ; and skill in one becomes more and more 
incompatible with skill in another. The more a subject has been explored, 
the more time does it take each succeeding student to follow the steps of 
his predecessors. To prevent fhe disabling effects of this speciality gf mirsuit, 
it becomes the more requisite 4o secure at starting a bread cultivation, 
a scientific formation of grind, a concert of the intellectual faculties.” • 

lie expels that the educ^kn given at a University aims at Uni- 
versality — that the knowledge acquired there is not to he valued for 
itself of its immediate application to practical purposes, but for its 
effect on the mind. lie condemns the theory of the 44 useful know- 
ledge” school, but with the moderate language of a man writing to 
Oxford readers who have always anathematised that heresy and require 
no further exhortation on the subject. Again, he fully supports our 
views on the proper end and object of a University. 41 It may be,” 
he says, 44 the home and nurse of learned men, it mav promote 
the progress of science, it may qualify for the learned professions. 
None of these are its true or primary purpose* If science be 
promoted by a University, well and good ; *but such pro- 
motion is not to be required of it. N Academies or learned societies 
are for the furtherance of special sciences. In France the Institute 
performs this office well, even while the University is extremely 
deficient. The promotion of their science is the sole end of such 
societies ; but in a University every science sinks into a means to 
a worthier — the cultivation of mind. This is the one use to which 
it puts knowledge, the light in. which -jt regards science. The 
products of a University axe not inventions, inrjirovements, dis- 
coveries, novel speculations, books, but the fully educated man, 
the irepi irav irtirarftv pivot. Its one great acbievemeijt is that 
philosophical spirit, whiclHros been finely described as 1 un talent 
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acquis par le travail, et par Thabitude, pour juger sait^ment de 
toutes les clioses dtf monde. G'est une intelligence i qui rien 
n^chappe, une force de raisonnement que rien ne peut 4branler, un 
gofit sur et r6fleehi de tout qu’jl y a de* bon ou de vicieux dans la 
nature. C’est la r4gle unique du vrai et du beau? ” 

Mr. Pattison fully recognises the Value of ‘^classics,” not only 
in the ample Oxford sense of the word (or the “ Literee humaniores” 
to use the language of the statutes), but in its- ordinary literary 
signification. It is only those, he pithily says, who are not scholars 
themselves, that question the utility of classical studies. “ is 
natural," according to a gveat Edinburgh reviewer, u that mei^sliould 
be inclined to soothe their vanity with the belief that what they do 
not themselves know is not worth knowing • and that they should 
find it easy to convert others, who are equally ignorant, to the same 
opinion is also what might confidently be presumed. ‘Ce n’est, 
pasmerveille, si ceux que n’ont jamais mang6 de bonnes clioses, ne 
s$avent que e’est de bonnes viandos.’ ” * We believe Mr. Pattison t 
would fully agree (though his opposition line of argument makes 
him chary j&admissions in favor of the dTassicists) with Sir William 
Hamilton's o{£ffion (vide his review of Pillans’s defence of classical 
studies,) of “the importance of philological pursuits injjie higher 
cultivation of the mind,** and wouW admit the soufraness o\ his 
statement, that “ where classical learning has been vigorously 
cultivated, the most powerful attacks have only ended in the 
purification and impro\ement of its study. In Germany and in 
Holland,, in Italy and even in France, objections, not uffetftsonably, 
have been made to an exclusive and indiscriminate classical educa- 
tion; but the experimental changes they determined, have only 
shown in their result, that ancient literaturo may be more effectually 
cultiva t e* ^ the school, if not cultivated alone; and that whilst its 
study, if properly directed, is, absolutely, the best means towards an 
harmonious development of the facul ies — the one end of all liberal 
education; yet that this means is not always, relatively y the bfcst 
when circumstances do not allow of its full and adequate applica- 
tion." 

Hie only point on which we should have wished for more definite 
explanation from him is to what extent would he introduce the phy- 
sical sciences into the curriculum. The inductive system must of 
course be thoroughly mastered as the groundwork of all experi- 
mental philosophy, andfit-Bliould be illustrated from an ample 
variety of«$hc special branches of natural laws. But would he 
introduce those special branches as substantive portions of an 
academie course? and if so, how ipany and to what extent 
of accuracy ? The universal knowledge of a University is certainly 
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not a spattering of everything, which would rather deserve the 
name of universal ignorance. It would be preposterous on the other 
bapd to expect the student to acquire the whole cycle of the 
sciences in their fulness, whatever length his academical course 
might be protracted to. 

His language is rather vague on this point, though always sound 
as far as it goes. He lays down broadly that Philology is imper- 
fect, taK by itself. “ At the same time a purely scientific edu- 
cation, without the emollient graces and amenities of literature, is 
apt to generate a harsh, unpliant character to the intellect.” But 
when he passes to positive precepts we confess we are not clear as 
to his meaning. He wishes to instal in the schools “fa* general 
philosophy of the laws of knowledge, but based on a,combination of 
the recorded history of speculative thought (especially the Greek 
epoch) with the extant condition of the special sciences." What do 1 the 
italicised words mean ? That Mr. Pattison could, if he chose, be 
explicit we have no doubt whatever. That he is withholding hir 
"opinion in deference to the prejudices of the liberal party we do not 
like to think. The man .who could write as he has written is not to 
ho supposed capable of being carried away by polytechnic 
utilitarian cry of the day. He distinctly and invariably rests the 
value of muisrial knowledge the higher education, not on its 
merits as an useful acquirement, but «u its philosophical character, i. e. 
its applicability Jo intellectual culture.* He must therefore abhor 
smatterers, and yet his wo'fds above quoted would seem to imply 
that the '*”^ent should be forced to “ cram up” the last researches 
in every science, from Astronomy to Botany. We say deliberately- 
that he does not and cannot mean this. That he expects a great 
deal more, however, from the University scholar than has ever yet 
been required, is clear. Such is the natural bent of a n -'"trgetic 
tutor whose own powers of intellectual digestion are so potent that 
he can have little sympathy for weaker stomachs. Bis conclud- 
ing- remarks seem to us to indicate a faint misgmng'as to the dan-t 
ger of overworking the young men under the new system. With 
these observations we commend this remarkable essay to all 
who desire to make themselves acquainted with the present state 
of the question as to liberal education, and the spirit of the lead- 
ing men at present engaged in tuition in our University. 

* We ought to remember ourselves, he says, and facnlcate on others, that in- 
Ullectual character, and not the acquisition of facts, is the trne preparation fat life. 











